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»yISAAC PARSONS. 


Tue subject of this sketch was a fair representative of a class of Christian 
ministers, now almost entirely passed away from the New England churches, 
whose memories the present generation cannot well afford to let die. They 
were men of rare qualifications for their times, being thoroughly educated, 
imbued with a strong sense of the value of sound learning, devout and 
strictly Christian in sentiment, patient of labor, difficulties, and the hardships 
of their work and life. We are now eating of the fuir fruits from the tree 
of their culture. The civilization of this age in every property and feature 
of it is what has been furnished to us from their hands rather than from 
our own. 

Rev. Isaac Parsons was born in Southampton, Mass., August 28, 1790. 
His father, Isaac, a farmer by occupation, was the fifth lineal descendant from 
Cornet Joseph Parsons, the youngest of the original settlers of Springfield, 
_ Mass., one of the witnesses to the deed granting the plantation now 
Springfield to the whites, July 15, 1636, and also one of the twenty-one 
planters who in 1654 settled Northampton. The mother of Rev. Isaac 
Parsons, Mindwell (Kingsley) Parsons, was a native of Northampton. 
Of a numerous family of children, Mr. Parsons was the youngest, and 
his childhood was passed under the very choicest kind of influences 
for the formation of right character, both of his parents being persons of 
sound judgment, industrious habits, and great simplicity of Christian life and 
manners. Intelligent Christian farm-life furnishes the best training which a 
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boy can receive, as it not merely keeps him supplied with employment 
suited to his capacities, but ‘inculcates continually, in practical forms, lessons 
of thoughtfulness and care, and thus inures to habits of patience, industry, 
and thrift. 

Such were the influences, in full force, under which young Parsons was 
reared, and the life of his manhood and strength was precisely what should 
be expected from such a primitive culture. At the age of fourteen years, 
during a religious awakening of much interest in Southampton, his atten- 
tion was turned with ardor and earnestness to his own spiritual state, and 
the result was the entertainment thereafter of a comfortable hope that he 
had passed from death unto life. Thus began a new Christian experience 
that continued fo grow more prolific of comfort to himself and those about 
him till the day of his death. 

The district school, not far from his father’s house, on which he was a 
regular attendant, gave him at an early age a desire for knowledge which 
itself did not furnish the means of supplying. He was therefore sent to 
the academy in Westfield, Mass., with a view to preparation for college. 
How long he continued in Westfield is not known. Having completed his 
preparatory course, under the instruction of Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plain- 
field, he entered, with several of his fellow-students, Williams College in 
the autumn of 1806. He remained at Williams two years, acquitting 
himself well, both in his studies and deportment. On account of a grave 
difficulty which had arisen in the college, affecting for the time its general 
welfare, young Parsons, with five of his classmates, thought it best 
for them to transfer their relations to some other college. Accordingly, 
at the close of the second year in their course they took an honorable dis- 
mission from Williams, and having passed the remainder of the autumn and 
the following winter in pursuance of their studies, joined, at the beginning 
of the last term in the Sophomore year, the class in Yale College which 
was graduated in 1811. This class was above the average in ability, and 
Mr. Parsons held in it a high position in his rank as a scholar and in 
the esteem of his instructors and classmates. In proof of thir statement it 
needs only to be mentioned, that, on the occasion of the return of his class 
to their Alma Mater to receive the degree of A. M., he was appointed by 
the Faculty to deliver an English oration, and that some weeks before his 
graduation he had been offered and had accepted the position of Principal 
of the Hopkins Grammar School in Hartford, a position at that time regarded 
as a stepping-stone to a tutorship in Yale. He taught in Hartford but a 
single year, although his connection with the school and his residence in 
that city were in the highest degree pleasant to himself and acceptable to 
the patrons of the school. 

Thoughts of the Christian ministry, continually at work within his 
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mind, moving him to covet earnestly the sacred office, gave him no rest 
until all other pursuits had been abandoned, and his time and attention 
wholly given to preparation for it. He entered the Theological Seminary 
at Andover in the autumn of 1812, and continued to be a member of it through 
a full course of study. In his senior year he received a license to preach the 
gospel, from the Andover Association. Six Sabbaths he supplied the pul- 
pit in Weston, now Warren, Mass., and four in Worcester, in the pulpit 
made vacant by the removal of Dr. Samuel Austin to the Presidency of 
the University of Vermont, and occasionally in other places. On leaving 
the neighborhood of Andover, after having passed a term there as resident 
licentiate, and presenting himself before the churches as a candidate for 
a pastorship, he received within the period of a few weeks invitations to 
preach in three places, — Northampton and Williamstown, Mass., and 
Woodbury, Conn. He went to Northampton only; in which place he sup- 
plied the pulpit for seven Sabbaths, or until the restoration of the health of 
the pastor, Rev. Solomon Williams. 

At the end of this term of labor in Northampton he was induced, by the 
earnest solicitations of his uncle, Rev. Elijah Parsons, pastor of the church 
in East Haddam, Conn., to appear before the people of that place. The 
infirmities of age were at that time beginning to bear heavily on the 
pastor, reminding him that the time for him to demit the active duties 
of his office was’ near at hand. It was very natural that an aged 
pastor, worn out in the service of a people whom from his youth, in 
obedience to the Great Master’s call, he had chosen as the recipients 
of his labors, the subject of his tenderest affections and most earnest 
prayers, should be exercised with a strong desire to commit them as a 
spiritual charge into the hands of one whom he loved, and most highly 
esteemed and trusted. With these feelings toward his people and his 
youthful kinsman, the saintly uncle sought to cast, in the true spirit of 
the prophet, his own mantle on his nephew. His wishes were gratified, 
and the people were particularly pleased with the arrangement. : 

Mr. Parsons was ordained and installed as colleague pastor of the first 
church in East Haddam, October 23,1816. This sacred relation continued 
unbroken for a period of only six months less than forty years, closing 
April 23, 1856. 

The ministry of Mr. Parsons was able, intelligent, dignified, and suc- 
cessful. 

He gave his people sound instruction in Christian doctrine and morals. 
He made plain to all the way of life through Jesus Christ, enforcing upon 
their understanding and hearts all the more important lessons of life, with 
a clearness and cogency of argument that no common mind could fail to 
perceive, and no honest mind consent to resist. 
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Adopting the opinion, from the beginning of his ministry, that no small 
share of the sacred office is comprised in the functions of the teacher, he 
most earnestly sought to give his people a correct and full understanding 
of the way of Christian life before he attempted to move them to walk in 
it. The motto which uniformly regulated his ministrations of the Word, 
through the entire length of his pastorate, was: first, knowledge, then 
action. 

The pursuance of this course enabled him to come before his people on 
all occasions with well-chosen and well-discussed themes, and with a mind 
also aglow with earnestness to inculcate upon them all the lessons of life 
which he gave. 

The evidences of the strength and dignity of his ministry are conspic- 
uously manifested in the steady and healthful growth of the church while 
it was under his care, and in the good fruits borne by it. At the date of 
his ordination, the membership of the church was less than one hun- 
dred; at the date of his dismission it was one hundred and ninety. 

Eight seasons of special revival were enjoyed by his people during this 

period, resulting, together with the annual ingatherings, in an accession to 

the church of four hundred and forty-nine persons. But mere members are 

not the only evidences of the ability and success of his ministry; under it \P 
the church steadily advanced in intelligence, in the possession of the means 
of usefulness, and in zeal at almost every kind of work properly included 
within its mission. 

All the principal enterprises in moral reform and social progress, at home 
and abroad, were, through his commendation and advocacy, adopted by 
his people as the proper work of a local church. 

The charities of the church, too, raised for the advancement of true 
Christian civilization, were increased more than fourfold; while the prayer- 
meeting and Sabbath-school were most faithfully employed as the divinely 
appointed means of the conversion of souls and the edification of the body 
of. Christ. 

For the formation of a right estimate of the strength of Mr. Parsons’s 
ministry, it will be needful to call to mind the peculiarities of the times in 
which it began, and in which the first quarter of it at least was exercised. 

From the close of the war, 1812-1815, until the complete national tri- 
umph of the Democratic party in the election of General Jackson to the 
presidential chair in the autumn of 1828, marks a period in the history of 
Connecticut, of anxiety and trial as severe to the Congregational churches 
and clergy as has ever been experienced by them. It was the period in 
which was fought and won the great battle for the overthrow of the prim- 
itive charter of the State, and, with it, of the standing order of things, both 
political and religious. Those engaged in the strife were, on the one side, 
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the old Federalist party, earnestly supported by almost every member of 
the Congregational order, clerical and lay; and on the other, the rising 
democracy of the State, largely augmented and animated by a sudden 
accession to their ranks of the entire Episcopal order, as well as of the 
Baptist and Methodist, who had hitherto regarded themselves injured by a 
government that had been administered in favor of the standing order. 

The battle was for a time sharp and bitter, and the victory decisive. 
The old charter was thrown away, and the present constitution of the 
State adopted. The amount of hate and despiteful treatment received 
and borne by the Congregational churches, and especially by their pas- 
tors, who were known to be potent defenders of what they deemed to 
be their rights, is to be measured only by the capacities of the irre- 
ligious portion of their opponents, and by the extent in jealousy and 
ill-will to which sectarian zeal and bitterness may sometimes carry 
those who in all other respects are good Christian people. With their 
defeat, the floodgates of political vituperation and abuse were fully opened 
upon the clergy of the hitherto standing order, and they received the full 
volume of it in a spirit becoming their culture and piety. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, at that time pastor of the church in Litchfield, and who, as a 
prominent actor in those scenes, would be likely to receive a full share of 
the odium cast on his brethren in the ministry, most graphically describes 
his feelings at that defeat in these words: “They slung us out as a stone 
from a sling. It was a time of great depression and suffering. It was the 
worst attack I ever met in my life, except that which Wilson made. I 
worked as hard as ever mortal man could, and at the same time preached 
for revivals with all my might and with success, till at last, what with 
domestic afflictions and all, my health and spirits began to fail. It was as 
dark a day as I ever saw. The odium thrown upon the ministry was in- 
conceivable. The injury done to the cause of Christ, as we then supposed, 
was irreparable. For several days I suffered what no tongue can tell, for 
the best thing that ever happened to the State of Connecticut. It cut the 
churches loose from dependence on State support. It threw them wholly 
on their own resources and on God.” * 

Mr. Parsons, who was only on the second year of his ministry in East 
Haddam at the time this political tornado swept over the State, bore the 
shock with Christian manliness and dignity. He keenly felt the odium of 
it, as did Dr. Beecher and the Congregational clergy generally, and pur- 
sued very much the same course to prevent the evils which they feared 
would inevitably flow from it. He addressed himself to his pulpit and 
pastoral work with all the zeal and energy he could summon, and the result 
was most animating and hopeful. For during the first five years of his 
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ministry the Great Head of the Church honored his labors with two 
seasons of special revival, and added more than fifty souls to the mem- 
bership of the church. 

But Mr. Parsons was not merely an able preacher and successful pastor ; 
he was a most vigilant and sagacious watchman on the walls of Zion. 
Though never a partisan in theological controversy, he was led by both 
agreement in opinion and ministerial sympathy and association, to act with 
that portion of the-clergy in Connecticut, who founded the Pastoral Union 
in the year 1833, and he continued to be a member of it until his death. 

He also held the honorable position of Trustee of the Theological Insti- 
tute of Connecticut, from the year 1837 to 1853, and performed valuable 
service inthe Board. His official connection with this Institute made the 
period of his life covered by it the more especially pleasant to himself, as it 
brought him again into frequent intercourse and co-operation with the dis- 
tinguished evangelist, Rev. Asahel Nettleton, p. p., whose warm personal 
friendship he had shared from an early period of their ministry. 

Very few men of his times in this Commonwealth, if any, were possessed 
of a keener discernment between truth and error, between what is Christian- 
ity and what is not Christianity, although the latter may currently go under 
the name of it and be employed by many well-meaning men for the conver- 
sion of souls and the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. And although 
he was very modest, and diffident almost to a fault, he yet defended the 
truths and exposed the errors of his times with a boldness and strength, and 
to an extent not common to his contemporaries in the ministry. 

Among the vows of consecration which he took on himself at the time of 
his ordination, we find distinct mention of a determination to devote some por- 
tion of all the available fragments of time, each year, to writing for the press. 
This thoughtful purpose was faithfully carried out until the infirmities of 
age terminated his ability to execute it. In the first full year of his min- 
istry he prepared for “The Panoplist” a series of papers on theological 
themes, which obtained for him the highest premium for the best prose 
composition contributed to that volume, — a prize which he ever after held 
in very high esteem as having come from the hand of that eminent servant 
of God, Jeremiah Evarts, Esq. The other periodicals to which he was 
either a frequent or an occasional contributor were “'The Youth’s Guardian,” 
« The Christian Spectator,” “ The Pilgrim,” “ The Religious Intelligencer,” 
“The Connecticut Observer,” “The Evangelical Magazine,” “The Watch- 
man,” and the “New England Puritan.” He also published a valuable 
memoir of Rev. Joseph Vail, pastor of the church in Hadlyme, together with 
several historical discourses and occasional sermons, of much local interest. 

The domestic relations of Mr. Parsons were, from their beginning to the 
end, uncommonly felicitous. This important circumstance of his life, ex- 
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empting him from the anxieties and cares which waste a large share of 
the available strength of so many men, contributed very largely, without 
doubt, to the formation of the high character which he sustained as a 
Christian gentleman and minister. 

On the 21st day of January, 1819, he was united in marriage with Miss 
Sarah Budd Lyon, of New Haven, a young lady of good natural talents, 
and of the finest culture and accomplishments. This happy union con- 
tinued till his death, yielding him through each of the years of his labori- 
ous life a rich revenue of help and comfort which no other source of earthly 
good could have supplied. 

They had four children who attained to mature years, one son and three 
daughters ; and in the good providence of God it has been the joyful privi- 
lege of both parents to ste all their children filling useful stations, having 
families of their own, and performing the duties of life with honor to them- 
selves and fidelity to God. Rev. Henry M. Parsons, the only son, was 
graduated at Yale in the class of 1848, and has held from the beginning of 
his ministry the honored position of pastor to the first church of Christ in 
Springfield, Mass. The eldest daughter, the former wife of Dr. Swift, 
Colchester, is not living. The second daughter is the wife of Rev. 
Warren C. Fiske, a minister of the Congregational order in Connecticut. 
The youngest daughter married a Mr. Cove, and now resides in East 
Haddam. 

Mr. Parsons died at East Haddam, Conn., August 21st, 1868, when only 
seven days short of 78 years of age. 

The termination of the life of this venerable servant of God was strik- 
ingly befitting the general character of it. As he loved to live in the 
harness, so he was permitted to die in it. On the very day in which he 
was attacked with the complaint that in a few days closed his career on 
earth, he was found faithfully occupied with the Great Master’s work, go- 
ing about among the people whom he had not forgotten to love, and speak- 
ing to them affectionately of the common salvation. 

Davis S. BRaInERD. 
Lyme, Conn. 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.’ 


THE year 1820 was, on several accounts, a remarkable year. This was 
the two hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Ply- 
mouth. It was the year when Maine from being a Territory became a 
State. It was the year when the great Sandwich Islands Mission was sent 
forth, which has resulted in transforming a heathen and savage people into 
a civilized and Christian nation. This was the year when Colby Uni- 
versity in this State was instituted, and when the First anniversary of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary was celebrated. It was fifty years ago; 
and we are here to celebrate the Semi-centennfal Anniversary of this 
Institution. 

The founders of this Seminary were led to undertake its establishment 
from a deep conviction of its necessity. This is evident from the following 
passage in one of their earliest publications: “In an almost continuous 
range of settlements, extending from the Connecticut to the St. Croix 
River, there are at least 200,000 souls either entirely or in a great meas- 
ure destitute of well-instructed religious teachers. This numerous and 
rapidly increasing population must waste away for successive generations 
in all the darkness of religious ignorance and the guilt of sin, unless imme- 
diate, extraordinary, and vigorous exertions shall be made to enlighten and 
save them.” 

This scene of wide-spread moral desolation could not be viewed with 
indifference by such as understood the value of religious institutions. The 
affecting necessities of so many of their fellow-creatures became the theme 
of frequent conversation and prayer to benevolent individuals in the then 
District of Maine, and led at length to the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to afford relief. 

As early as 1810 an association -was formed in Portland called “The 
Society for Promoting Theological Education.” It was designed to afford 
aid to indigent young men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, 
with a view principally to the supply of the newly-settled parts of Maine. 
This was one of the earliest education societies in the United States. It 
was incorporated in 1812, soon after which vigorous measures were taken 
to carry into effect the principal object of the society. 

After much thought and a somewhat extended correspondence, not only 
in this country but in England, it was concluded that this object could not 


1 Historical Address delivered at the semi-centennial anniversary of the Theological 
Seminary at Bangor, Me., July 27, 1870, by Enocu Ponp, p.v., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History. 
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be attained without the establishment of a literary and theological institu- 
tion. Accordingly a committee was appointed by the directors of the 
Society, with instructions to establish as speedily as possible the proposed 
Seminary. Through the efforts of this committee a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts in February, 1814, designating 
certain individuals as “ Trustees of the Maine Charity School,” — for this 
was then, and is now, the legal title of the Institution,— and clothing 
them with the most ample powers. It may be questioned whether an 
instrument of more liberal import or of greater value was ever given to a 
public institution. 

By the provisions of the charter the number of Trustees is limited to fif- 
teen, who are to have perpetual succession, with power to fill vacancies in 
their Board. They may hold property to an amount sufficient to produce 
a clear annual income of fifte®n thousand dollars. They may establish a 
Seminary for literary and religious purposes, on any principle, and to any 
extent which seems to them necessary in order to carry into effect the de- 
sign of the founders, and are vested with all the powers and privileges pos- 
sessed by trustees of the most favored literary and benevolent institutions 
in New England. 

On the ground of this charter the Trustees are competent, whenever they 
shall have the means, to establish not only a Theological Seminary, but an 
English or Classical School, a Teachers’ Seminary, or even a College, — 
anything of the kind which can be conducted with an income of fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. 

The first meeting of the Trustees was held in Montville, Waldo County, 
at the house of Major Samuel Moor, in May, 1814, when Rev. Edward 
Payson was elected President of the Board, Rev. Eliphalet Gillet, Vice- 
President, Rev. Kiah Bailey, Secretary, and Samuel E. Dutton, Esq., of 
Bangor, Treasurer. 

The founders of the proposed Seminary might have located it in the west- 
ern and more thickly settled part of Maine; but they determined — in mil- 
itary phrase —¢o march to the front, and plant it in the midst of those spir- 
itual wastes which it was intended to build up.* Accordingly, a temporary 
arrangement was effected between them and the Trustees of Hampden Acad- 
emy ; and the Seminary was opened at Hampden in October, 1816. Dur- 
ing the first year it was under the immediate instruction and government 
of Mr. Jehudi Ashmun, the late devoted and deeply-lamented Colonial 
Agent at Liberia. 

The Seminary was. originally founded on the plan of the English Dis- 
senting Institutions. It was intended chiefly for them who, in considera- 
tion of their age or other circumstances, wished to enter the ministry 
without a collegiate education. The prescribed course of study was literary 
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and classical, as well as theological, and was expected to occupy four years. 
The studies of the first two years were to be chiefly classical ; those of the 
last two years were professional, — including systematic and pastoral theol- 
ogy, ecclesiastical history, homiletics, ete. 

In June, 1817, the Seminary was regularly organized according to this plan, 
and the several departments of instruction were filled. The Rev. Abijah 
Wines, of Newport, N. H., was appointed Professor of Theology, Mr. 
Jehudi Ashmun, Professor of Classical Literature, and Mr. Ebenezer 
Cheever, Preceptor of the Preparatory School. 

It does not appear that the Seminary owned any buildings or lands in 
Hampden. The students boarded and studied in private families, and re- 
cited in some part of the Academy building. But, in 1819, a lot of land 
containing about seven acres, favorably situated in Bangor, was given to 
the Seminary by the late Isaac Davenport¢ Esq., of Milton, Mass. This 
land — now so green and beautiful, covered with Seminary buildings and 
gardens, walks and trees — was then pretty much in a state of nature, and 
was not, probably, of great value. It has since become of inestimable im- 
portance to the Seminary. 

In the autumn of 1819—the year in which this plat of ground was se- 
eured—the Seminary was removed from Hampden to Bangor. There 
were several bids for the Seminary among the towns, particularly Hamp- 
den, Castine, Brewer, and Bucksport ; but Bangor bid the highest ; and this 
circumstance, together with the donation of land, induced the Trustees to 
plant it here. 

Bangor, though so favorably situated at the head of navigation on the 
Penobscot River, was then comparatively a small place, containing only 
about 1,200 inhabitants. There was no meeting-house in the town, and 
never had been. The people were blessed with an excellent minister, — 
the Rev. Harvey Loomis,— who preached first in a hall, over a store at 
City Point, and then in what was afterwards called the Old Court-house. 

The same year in which the Seminary was removed to Bangor, Profes- 
sors Wines and Ashmun resigned their places, and were no longer connect- 
ed with the Institution. After leaving the Seminary, Professor Wines 
labored some twelve years in connection with the Congregational church 
and society on Deer Island. In the last years of his life, his reason became 
impaired, and he died in the Asylum at Somerville, Mass., in 1833. Pro- 
fessor ‘Wines was chiefly distinguished as a theologian of the Hopkinsian 
stamp. He was a plain, direct, and pungent, though not eloquent preacher. 
He had a high sense of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and of the 
importance of decision and fidelity in the execution of it. Though a man 
of plain and simple habits, he had a large heart. He detested everything 
mean, sordid, or covetous. He cast his bread upon the waters, hoping — 
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whether it returned to him or not — that it might be a means of salvation 
to perishing men. 

The career of Mr. Ashmun, after leaving the Seminary, is so well known, 
and his character has been so fully exhibited by his eloquent biographer, 
Dr. Gurley, that little need be added here. Suffice to say that, after various 
enterprises and vicissitudes, he embarked for Africa in June, 1822. On 
his arrival at Liberia, he became principal agent for the colony ; in which 
office he continued to labor — through evil report and good report, but with 
an unshaken confidence in the’goodness of the cause — fur about six years. 
Worn out, at length, with toils and anxieties, and with repeated attacks of 
disease, Mr. Ashmun returned to this country in the summer of 1828. But 
he came home to die. He survived only a few weeks, and his remains lie 
interred at New Haven, Conn. A simple but beautiful monument has been 
erected over them by the Managers of the American Colonization Society, 
bearing the simple name of “ Ashmun.” This monument will perish ; but 
the name of Ashmun never, It is indelibly engraven on the heart of Africa. 

By the resignation of Professors Wines and Ashmun, the Seminary was 
bereft of both its instructors. But the vacancies were soon supplied. In 
March, 1820, the Rev. John Smith was inaugurated Professor of The- 
ology, and Rev. Bancroft Fowler as Professor of Classical Literature ; and 
the Seminary went into operation in its new location, Bangor. 

The Institution had received, as I have stated, a desirable plat of 
ground, but it had no buildings as yet, either for teachers or pupils. The 
Professors lived each in his own hired house, and the students studied and 
boarded as they had done at Hampden, in private families. For a time 
they met for recitations and worship in the old court-house, and then a room 
was hired for them in a brick house on Main Street belonging to Mr. 
Alexander Savage. It stood on the spot now occupied by Dr. J. C. 
White’s elegant new block of stores. 

On the 2d of August, 1820, was the first anniversary of the Seminary 
in Bangor, when six young men received diplomas and went forth into the 
world as ministers of Christ. Only two of them are now living. The 
venerable Elijah Jones, more than forty years pastor of the church in 
Minot and for many years a Trustee of the Seminary, was one of them. 

The first building erected for the Seminary in Bangor was called a 
chapel. It was occupied by the preparatory school, and also for recitations 
and worship by the theological students. It was built in 1823, and stood 
on the south side of Hammond Street, in what is now Vice-President Ham- 
lin’s garden, It was a great convenience to the infant Seminary ; but 
after several years it took fire and was consumed. 

The next building erected was called the “.Commons House,” and was 
finished in 1827. It was intended as a boarding-house for students, and 
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also to furnish them with studies and dormitories. It continued to be so 
occupied for about ten years, — until the large brick edifice was erected, — 
when the “Commons House” was remodelled and made into two Pro- 
fessors’ houses. It has been occupied by two of the Professors and their 
families to the present time. 

In 1825 Professor Fowler resigned his office and returned to the labors 
of the ministry. He was a ripe scholar, had been a tutor in two colleges, 
and a pastor at Windsor, Vt., before coming to the Seminary. After leav- 
ing the Seminary he was settled and dismissed three times. He was a 
good writer of sermons, but his manner in the pulpit was not agreeable, 
and therefore, as a preacher, he was not popular. He did not pass with 
the public for what he was worth. He died at Stockbridge, Mass., April 
5, 1856, having sustained an excellent Christian character to the last. 

Professor Fowler was succeeded by the Rev. Geo. E. Adams. He had 
been a teacher in the Seminary for a year or more, and was elected to the 
Professorship of Sacred Literature in 1827. He continued in office about 
two years. In December, 1829, much to the regret of the Trustees and 
of all the friends of the Institution, Professor Adams resigned his place and 
entered on the duties of the pastoral office at Brunswick, where —I had 
almost said— he still remains; where, could the wishes of his friends 
prevail, he would remain to the end of his days. 

The late Dr. Smith continued in office as Professor of Theology till his 
death, which occurred in the spring of 1831. He was a sound and able 
divine, a clear-headed, warm-hearted, devout, and good man. He was a 
native of Belchertown, Mass., a graduate of Dartmouth College, and a 
student in theology of the late Dr. Emmons of Franklin. He was greatly 
respected wherever known; and the Trustees of the Seminary have left 
upon their records a merited testimonial of his worth. His end was 
remarkably peaceful. His only anxiety on leaving the world was for his 
beloved Seminary, and the last intelligible words that he was heard to 
utter were those of prayer on its behalf. “God bless the Seminary. 
Thou wilt bless it and keep it; I give it up to Thee. I can do no more 
for it. Thou canst do all things.” 

These anxieties of the dying Professor were not altogether without rea- 
son. He knew the situation in which he was about to leave the Seminary. 
Without an instructor, he presumed, of course, that the students would soon 
be scattered; and when they should again be collected, and the course of 
instruction be resumed, no one could tell. He felt, however, that to leave 
it in the hands of God was infinitely safe. He could trust it there, and 
he would trust it nowhere else. 

The Seminary had now been in operation more than a dozen years, and 


- 


1 Dr. Adams is about to remove to Orange, N. J. 
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the principal changes through which it had passed have been briefly 
sketched. Its greatest embarrassments all the way had been of a pecuni- 
ary character. It is painful to read the records of the Trustees, and see 
to what straits they were often reduced. The struggle, at times, was one 
of life or of death. In December, 1830, the Trustees voted “that unless 
means for the future support of the Seminary shall be obtained before the 
first of September next, it will then be expedient to suspend instruction in 
the theological department, until such means shall have been secured.” 
Nevertheless, the Seminary was not suspended. The course of instruction 
was continued till the decease of Dr. Smith; and, up to that time, more’ 
than sixty young men had received diplomas, besides a considerable num- 
ber who had left the Institution before their term of study was closed. The 
greater part of these have finished their course. But some are still with 
us, — are with us here to-day, — occupying important stations in the church, 
—an honor to their profession and to the Seminary, and blessings to the 
world. Seri in celum redeant. 

I have said already that this Seminary was instituted on the plan of the 
Dissenting Colleges in England, having a four years’ course of study, — 
the first two chiefly classical, and the last two theological. Up to the year 
1827 the Seminary had been conducted on this plan, but in that year it un- 
derwent an important change. . The classical department was separated 
from the theological ; the terms of admission to the Seminary were raised ; 
and the course of study and the period of it were made similar to those of 
the older Seminaries in the United States. Indigent students, who before 
had been supported from Seminary funds, were now received as beneficia- 
ries of the American Education Society. Many excellent individuals, who 
before had stood aloof from it, and doubted as to the wisdom of its opera- 
tions, from this time became its decided friends. 

In this year, also, another change took place. The Trustees of the Sem- 
inary invited the General Conference of our churches to send a committee 
year by year to visit the Institution, to look into its affairs, to attend its an- 
niversary exercises, and to make report as to its condition and prospects. 
The invitation was accepted, and from that time to the present a Board of 
Visitors has been regularly appointed. This arrangement we have re- 
garded as one of great importance. It connects the Seminary with the 
churches, and brings it under their direct supervision. Should anything 
wrong be done at the Seminary, or any error or irregularity be tolerated, 
the case would be at once reported to the churches, where it might be 
corrected. 
~ The death of Dr. Smith, in the spring of 1831, left the Seminary without 
an instructor, and for several months (aside from the Classical School) there 
was no public instruction here. But in the autumn of this same year 
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(1831), the Rev. Alvan Bond, of Sturbridge, Mass., was elected Professor 
of Sacred Literature ; and before winter he was on the ground with his 
family, and commenced giving instruction in that department. 

In the following spring the Rev. Enoch Pond, of Cambridge, Mass., was 
elected Professor of Theology, and entered upon his duties in June, 1832. 

The prospects of these new Professors, at the time, were not flattering. 
The Seminary was without funds, though not without debts; the library 
consisted of but a few hundred volumes; and the students were chiefly 
scattered. But the Institution had a good charter, it was favorably located, 
and the necessity for it was deeply felt. And some things took place al- 
most immediately to give encouragement. The late Mrs. Phebe Lord, of 
Kennebunkport, — a name never to be spoken but with honor, — gave a 
thousand dollars to increase the library ; and, at its annual meeting in June, 
1832, our General Conference voted to raise $30,000, in four annual in- 
stalments, to increase the Seminary funds. This money was chiefly paid, 
and with it our large and commodious brick edifice was erected for the con- 
venience of students, and the current expenses of the Institution were 
borne. 

A principal anxiety of the new professors at this time was on the ques- 
tion of students. Under the previous administrations no college graduates 
had been connected with the Seminary, and it was feared that they would 
turn from it in future. But this anxiety was soon relieved. In 1833 sev- - 
eral college students entered; and, in the autumn of 1834, out of a class of 
nineteen, seven were graduates of Bowdoin College. Among the graduates 
who first entered were Henry Storer, Franklin Yeaton, Cyrus Hamlin, 
Benjamin Tappan, Jr., Ebenezer G. Parsons, Samuel C. Fessenden, Al- 
bert Cole, and Charles C. Taylor. I mention the names of these brethren 
that I may express to them publicly, or to such of them as are still living, 
the obligation which the Seminary is under to them for the stand which 
they took on this occasion. They did it certainly under some sacrifice of 
feeling. They did it from a sense of duty, and for the public good, and 
they actually did more to advance the interests of the Seminary, at that 
time, than though they had given us thousands of dollars. They set an 
example which had influence; they turned the incoming tide in our favor ; 
and, from that time to this the question of students has given us but little 
trouble. 

The only circumstance which, at this period, seemed to cast a cloud over 
the prospects of the Seminary was the failure of Professor Bond’s health ; 
which, much to his own sorrow and that of the Trustees, constrained him 
to resign his office. This event took place in the spring of 1835. He was 
afterwards settled in the ministry at Norwich, Conn., and has proved him- 
self to be a most faithful and devoted pastor. He still lives to labor for 
Christ, though not in the active duties of the ministry. 
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The vacancy occasioned by Professor Bond’s resignation was soon and 
happily filled. In June, 1835, Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of New York, 
was elected Professor of Sacred Literature, and entered on the duties of 
his office in the autumn. This year also was signalized by the largest 
subscription to the funds of the Seminary that had ever been made. In 
conformity with a resolution of the General Conference of our churches, 
passed in June, 1835, an effort was made to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars, to be paid in four annual instalments, for the purpose of completing 
the endowment of the Seminary. This proposition was met with unex- 
ampled liberality. One gentleman in Bangor subscribed between sixteen 
and seventeen thousand dollars; another, seven thousand; another, four 
thousand; several, two thousand ; and many men in Bangor, Portland, and 
other places subscribed a thousand dollars each. Within six months after 
the resolution was passed, the whole sum, and more than all, was sub- 
scribed. 

The friends of the Seminary supposed, at that time, that its endowment 
was complete, and that its pecuniary embarrassments were at an end. 
But subsequent events soon showed the instability of human affairs, and 
how little dependence can be placed upon the brightest earthly prospects. 
This great subscription was raised in a time of speculation and of high 
fancied and seeming prosperity. In the pecuniary reverses which followed, 
and the consequent depreciation of almost all kinds of property, many indi- 
viduals who had subscribed liberally and in good faith, found themselves 
unable to meet their engagements, or even to pay their honest debts. The 
subscription, therefore, was greatly impaired, and the seminary was thrown 
back into necessities and straits. 

Of the subscription of 1835, not much more than a third was ever real- 
ized. And what was paid came not promptly at the time specified, so that 
it could be calculated on and invested. It was paid irregularly, as indi- 
viduals were able, and as property could be sold and converted into money. 
Still the subscription was a great blessing tothe Seminary. It enabled the 
Trustees to erect and furnish buildings, to make additions to the library, 
and to meet the current expenses of the institution during the years of 
pecuniary revulsion and distress which followed the expansion of 1835. 
Without it, it is hard to see how the Seminary could have been kept in 
operation during those distressing times. 

Until the year 1836 there had been but two Professors in the Seminary, 
— one of Theology and one of Sacred Literature. In July of this year the 
Rev. George Shepard, of Hallowell, was elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
The supposed endowment on which he was appointed failed; but the Pro- 
fessor did not fail. He entered upon his duties the succeeding autumn, 
and was an inestimable blessing to the Seminary. In the same year (1836) a 
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‘ 
large and commodious boarding-house was erected, containing not only 
accommodations for board, but rooms for the convenience of students in 
case of sickness. 

At this time a change was made in the manner of boarding students, — 
one which has since been copied by several other institutions. Instead of 
hiring a steward to take charge of the new house, and board the students at 
a price, the whole was put into the hands of the students to manage it for 
themselves. They hire a matron to do their work, make their own pur- 
chases, regulate their bill of fare, and assess the expense. This plan has 
worked admirably from year to year. The boarders have none to complain 
of now but themselves. 

Up to this time, almost from the first, there had been a Classical School 
in connection with the Seminary, where students were prepared for theo- 
logical studies without a collegiate education. As it had been sustained at 
considerable expense to the Seminary, and as the necessity for it had com- 
paratively ceased, it was no longer continued. 

In August, 1839, Professor Woods was induced to resign his office, and 
accept the Presidency of Bowdoin College. On the same day on which his 
resignation was accepted the Rev. Daniel Smith Talcott, of Newburyport, 
was chosen his successor. Professor Talcott soon entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties, and was inaugurated at the anniversary of 1840. I 
hardly need say that he has continued in office — greatly to the comfort 
of his colleagues and the credit of the Institution — to the present time. 

I have said that the endowment of the professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, 
‘— made in 1835-36 —failed. The subscriptions were not paid, and could 
not be. Owing to this cause, in part, but more to the personal celebrity 
of Professor Shepard, he was repeatedly assailed with invitations to remove 
to more imposing and lucrative positions. The most formidable of these 
assaults was made in the spring of 1847, when he was urged by the offer of 
a very large salary to become pastor of the Pilgrim Church and Society in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Professor Shepard had pledged himself to go, unless his 
professorship could be speedily and solidly endowed ; and a large committee 
had come from Brooklyn to see that the separation was effected. Under 
these circumstances, it was necessary that the friends of the Seminary 
should bestir themselves, and so they did; and in the course of one week a 
sufficient amount was raised, chiefly by the liberality of friends in Bangor, 
to endow the professorship. I have ever regarded those subscribers, and 
especially the Hon. George W. Pickering, who, almost without solicitation, 
pledged and secured $5,000,— as entitled to the credit of saving the 
Seminary! For if Professor Shepard had resigned at that time, the other 
professors would have done the same, and the Seminary, to all human ap- 
pearance, had been irrecoverably ruined. But the subscription was raised 
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and the Institution was saved. And only two years afterwards (in 1849), 
another subscription of $34,000 was raised, for the purpose of endowing 
the other iwo professorships. In the same year, too, legacies to the amount 
of $12,000 were received from the late Waldo family of Worcester. 
The sum of $8,000 — making $ 20,000 in all — had been previously received 
from that excellent family. One of our professorships now bears, and some 
one of them we hope may ever bear, the honored name of Waldo. 

In the summer of 1859 the Seminary chapel was dedicated. This had 
long been needed, and has proved an inestimable blessing to the Seminary. 
It was erected, at an expense of more than $12,000, through the ef- 
forts of a society of ladies in Bangor... In reporting to the General Confer- 
ence this great achievement of the ladies, the visiting committee for 1859 say : 
“ God bless the ladies of Bangor who started this enterprise, and the ladies 
throughout the State, and elsewhere, who have been helping to move it on! 
They are entitled to all the credit of this noble undertaking. ‘The Cor- 
ban Society’ shall be held in remembrance wherever Bangor Seminary is 
known. Many daughters have done virtuously, but these have excelled 
them all.” 

In the autumn of 1854 Professor Pond, having discharged the duties 
of two professorships, viz. those of Systematic Theology and of Ecclesi- 
astical History, for more than twenty years, requested that he might be 
released from one of them, and as he earnestly desired, while he lived, to 
see the professorship of Theology satisfactorily provided for, he proposed 
himself to relinquish that, and to confine his instructions in future to the 
department of History. His proposition was acceded to, and in the spring 
of 1855 the Rev. Samuel Harris of Pittsfield, Mass., was elected to the 
chair of Theology. This appointment was accepted, and at the following an- 
niversary Professor Harris was inaugurated. At the same time Professor 
Pond was formally transferred to the department of History, and constituted 
President of the Faculty, 

The departments of instruction were now satisfactorily filled, and things 
seemed likely to move on without embarrassment. But one serious mistake 
had been made, and this resulted erelong in difficulty. Professor Harris 
had been appointed to the chair of Theology, while as yet the professor- 
ship was not endowed, though it was expected that it soon would be. But 
this expectation was not realized, and the Seminary was running continu- 
ally in debt. This course of things went on until the years 1862 and 1863, 
when the amount of indebtedness became alarming, and it was evident 
that something effectual must be done. And something was done. A 
subscription was opened which, in connection with legacies and certain 
large donations, entirely cleared the Seminary of debt and completed the 
endowment of the several professorships, as the salaries then were. A 
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legacy of $10,000 was received from the estate of the late Dr. Jacob 
Hayes, of Charlestown, Mass., which was appropriated to the professor- 
ship of Sacred Literature. A legacy of $3,000 was received from the 
estate of the late Mr. Hiram Fogg, accompanied with a donation of 
$10,000 from his brother, William Fogg, Esq., of New York, both which 
sums were appropriated to the professorship of Sacred Rhetoric. The 
sum of $16,000 was received from Richard P. Buck, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., which was appropriated to the professorship of Theology. In con- 
sequence of these bequests and donations, it was decided that these pro- 
fessorships should, in all future time, bear ‘the names of those who had so 
liberally contributed for their endowment. 

In the mean time $15,000 had been received from the late Ichabod 
Washburn, Esq., of Worcester, to increase the fund for the assistance of 
indigent young men. 

The Seminary was now placed in a more favorable position than ever 
before. Its debts were paid; its professorships were filled and endowed ; 
the number of students was increased; and its prospects, in general, were 
encouraging. 

But subsequent events showed that trials were still before us. In the 
summer of 1866 Professor Harris was appointed President of Bowdoin 
College, and concluded, after a protracted struggle, to accept the appoint- 
ment. He continued his instructions here till the spring of 1867, and then 
left for Brunswick. It was a sore trial to his colleagues and to the trus- 
tees to part with him; but his convictions of duty were clear, and naught 
remained to us but to give him our blessing and let him go. 

Scarcely had we passed this trial when another and greater affliction 
befell us. In the spring of 1868 the honored and beloved Professor 
Shepard, who had for months exhibited marks of decrepitude, was suddenly 
removed by death. Although it had been evident to us for some time that 
his work was done, the shock was a severe one and many tears were shed. 
I have not time here to dwell upon the character of Dr. Shepard, nor is 
this necessary. His works remain; and he has left a memorial in the 
hearts of all who knew him which can never be effaced. 

I have only to say further, that the vacancies occasioned by the removal 
of Dr. Harris and the decease of Dr. Shepard have been satisfactorily 
filled. In our distress we sought direction from God, and our prayer was 
heard. We accept the successors of the eminent men who were removed 
from us as a treasure from the. hand of God, which we greatly appreciate 
and which we hope may long remain. 

I cannot close this long and, I fear, tedious detail, without recording our 
obligations to certain individuals, no longer with us, who loved the Semi- 
nary from the first, and who never ceased to pray and labor for it so long 
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as they lived. Among these were Fathers Sewall, Sawyer, and Fisher, 
whose portraits adorn our chapel, and whose memory is dear to all our 
hearts. Then there was the Rev. Kiah Bailey, whose wife’s charity- 
box received the first money that ever was given to Bangor Seminary. 
Then there was the late Rev. David Thurston and Dr. Tappan, who were 
always with us on occasions like the present, to counsel, to sympathize, and 
to bless. Among the departed laymen of this city there are some whose 
names must not be omitted. There was the late Judge Dutton who 
was chiefly instrumental in procuring for us the grounds on which our 
Seminary buildings stand; also the late Mr. John Barker, who was a 
laborer for the Seminary more than fifty years ago, who was a liberal 
donor, and who started the great subscription of 1835. But especially 
would I mention the late Deacon Eliashib Adams, who was a trustee of the 
Seminary for almost forty years, who was its Treasurer for a considerable 
part of this time, who never wearied in planning and laboring for its in- 
terests, and whose death was probably hastened by too great an effort on 
its behalf. The names of these and other benefactors must never be for- 
gotten so long as the Seminary in Bangor has a being. : 

On a review of the whole, it may be thought and said that the calls of the 
Seminary for money have been loud and frequent, — frequent sometimes al- 
most to satiety ; and the question arises, Has it been a paying concern? Is 
it worth what it has cost? In reply to these questions. I admit that the 
Seminary has swallowed up a good deal of money. I: could not be other- 
wise. It could not be instituted and carried forward for half a century 
without money. Especially will this be apparent when it is considered 
that we exact no rent or tuition fees. We derive no income from our 
students. On the contrary, the greater the number of students the greater 
our expenses. This shows that in carrying forward the Seminary from 
year to year there must be money. 

Still we have not actually received so much money as many persons 
perhaps suppose. Amidst many noble promises and liberal subscriptions, 
we have received not a few that were worthless. I say worthless, for un- 
fulfilled promises and unpaid subscriptions, however well intended, will not 
go far towards meeting the necessary expenses of a seminary. 

I admit, however, that we have needed, have called for, and have re- 
ceived a good deal of money. Our friends have ever been liberal in re- 
sponding to our calls; and now I ask, in my turn, Has this money been 
wasted? Have we not something left to show for it? Here is, in the 
first place, a solidly established theological institution, — with most of the 
necessary appurtenances, —out of debt and in good working order, — 
in a situation, if suitably cared for, to go on to other generations, — 
with grounds, buildings, furniture, and library, worth more than $ 70,000. 
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And here are funds, safely and profitably invested, for the support of pro- 
fessors and the aid of needy students, to the amount of $150,000. Nor 
is this all. Here are our more than five hundred alumni, — ministers of 
Christ, — who received their professional training here, and have gone 

forth into different parts of our State, into other States, and not a few of 

them to heathen lands, publishing the salvation of the gospel, and exerting 

themselves, in a thousand ways, to elevate and bless their fellow-men. 

When that venerable Roman matron, the mother of the Gracchi, was asked 

to show her treasures, she pointed to her sons and said, “These are my 

jewels! These the treasures that I have to show!” So we, when asked 

for the fruits of our labors here, would point first of all, and above all, to” 
our sons. Patrons+and friends of the Bangor Seminary, are not these an 

equivalent for all you have given us? What richer reward can you ask 

than they ? 

I said, in the commencement of this address, that it was a felt necessity 
which moved the founders of this Institution to establish it, and put it in 
operation. And the necessity for it, we may be sure, has not ceased. It 
is as great now as it was then. Yes, notwithstanding all we have done, 
the necessity for it is as great now as ever. The larger part of this great 
State of Maine is still a missionary field. More than half of our incorpo- 
rated towns and plantations are to-day without a competent ministry and 
the appointed means of grace. And if all these were supplied, what a field 
is opening before us in the vast regions of the West? That broad land 
lying between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, already traversed 
by the iron horse, and soon to be crossed by railroads in every direction, 
and filled up with human beings, — how is this vast country to be evangel- 
ized, and these immortals to be furnished with the bread of life? And 
then the myriads in heathen lands who are groping in midnight darkness, 
and perishing for lack of vision, and for whose salvation we are expected 
to bear our part, — what is tobe done for them? Rely upon it, my friends, 
the necessity for this Institution is as urgent now as it ever was. And if, 
under the pressure of this necessity, our fathers established it fifty years 
ago, shall we not sustain it now? Shall we not respond to its future calls, 
and carry it forward by every method in our power, that it may meet the 
wants of the age in which we live, be an ornament to our State and a 
blessing to the world. | 

From the first, this Seminary has been a child of providence and prayer. 
It originated in prayer, and has been sustained all the way by the prayers 
of God’s people. Those dying aspirations of Dr. Smith are but the echo 
of petitions which, for fifty years, have been going up for it from thousands 
of hearts. And these prayers have been heard, and they will be heard. 
Our narrative has shown us how often, in dark, distressing times, when 
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ruin threatened and seemed inevitable, God has interposed for the Sem- 
inary, and raised it up, and put it upon a course of increased usefulness. 
And shall we distrust God’s care of it'now? No, my friends, whatever 
else we distrust, we will never cease to rely upon God, to implore his mer- 
cy, and to trust his grace. 

Of those who were alive and active in the founding of this Seminary, 
almost none remain. They are all gone. And at the end of the next 
fifty years, although the Seminary, I trust, will be here, and in a far more 
flourishing condition than it is at present, yet where, my friends, shall 
we be? How few of us shall any longer have a part or interest in it, or in 
aught else that is transacted beneath the sun? 

For myself, you all know, as I do, that my labors for the Seminary are 
almost ended. It has pressed heavily on my heart and hands for nearly 
forty years, till all my interests have become identified with it; but my 
work in connection with it is almost done. I cheerfully commit it to the 
care of the beloved brethren who come after me, and more especially to 
the care and providence of God. My last prayer for it will be that of 
my venerable predecessor above alluded to: ‘ God bless the Seminary! 
Thou wilt bless it and keep it. I can do no more for it. Thou canst do all 
things. I give it up to Thee.” 





BENEVOLENCE A FOUNDATION OF VIRTUE. 


[From an Essay on the Nature and Foundation of Moral Virtue and Obligation. By 
Thomas Clap, President of Yale College. Published in 1765.] 


I reapity concede that Benevolence or a Difpofition to do Good and 
promote the Happinefs of others, is one very good Princip/e, and an Imitatjon 
of the Goodne/s of God. But this cannot be the /o/ Foundation of all 
moral Duty and Obligation, becaufe this would be an Imitation of ome of 
the divine Perfections on/y, exclufive of all the Reft; and every moral 
Agent is obliged to imitate the divine Fu/fice and Truth as well as the 
divine Goodne/s. To conceive of Fuffice and Truth only as Parts or fub- 
ordinate Means of Goodne/s, is to confound our c/ear and diftiné& Ideas of 
the divine Perfeétions. If we conceive of Juftice and Truth only as /ud/er- 
vient to Goodnefs, then the Juftice of God’s Right of Dominion over us 
confifts on/y jn its Advantage to us: and the Fu/ffice of any Punifhment in- 
fli&ted by God confifts on/y in this, that it is for the Good of the Creatures ; 
and there is no Evil in God’s declaring a Fa/bood, but only as it may bring 
Mifery upon the Creatures. Which Suppofitions evidently confound. our 
clear Ideas of the divine Perfeétions, and all Morality. 
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THE CHRISTIAN USE OF MONEY. 


Tue last Association assigned to me, for discussion at our present meeting, 
the theme of the Christian use of Money ; or, the use of money that befits a 
Christian man, and which he is obligated to make. It is a question of the 
use of power laid alongside of the gospel of Christ and the profession of the 
disciple. For money engages our discussion in this theme simply as a rep- 
resentative of power, — a power omnigenous ; it answereth all things. It is 
an expression of force accumulated and capable of being wrought in any di- 
rection. It commands the brain and muscle of men, and can be coined into 
all forms and products of human skill or labor. It is a universal minister. 
Objects of desire, material or immaterial, addressing taste, appetite, or 
passion ; the appointments of pride or pleasure; the achievements of art, 
science, or literature ; the luxury of dress, furniture, architecture, or equi- 
page, — into all these it is convertible, as well as into forces that subdue the 
physical world, pierce the mountains, span rivers, permeate continents and 
oceans with highways and telegraph systems, and scatter thoughts as star- 
showers or unite them as one consciousness through the earth. The steam- 
engine, the railway, the press, the telegraph, — as also schools, colleges, char- 
ities, hospitals, missions, — are at its behest. An agency that is capable of 
being wrought into directions so manifold, — what is the Christian use 
of it ? 

It is important to answer this question rightly, as this power is com- 
mitted to us in stewardship, and will require a strict account at last; and 
as there is prevalent a sad want of a sense of responsibility for its use. 

Our trust is of a power brief and returnless, with double-edged conse- 
quence to ourselves and the church of God and the world. The factor of 
Christian civilization or of social corruption, the architect of a Babylon or 
a City of Light, it works for man as an Ariel or a Mephistophiles, a se- 
ducing devil or the portal angel of everlasting habitations. As we use or 
abuse, it exalts or degrades, brings glorious gifts of faculty and fruit, or 
entangles in temptations and snares, and pierces the soul through with 
many sorrows. Would that over the entrance to every workshop, farm, 
and factory, and on all ledgers and balance-sheets, could be written the 
solemn question of the Master, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

A general and comprehensive answer to the question before us is not far to 
seek. A Christian use of money is the supreme devotion of it all to God. 


1 Delivered before the Missouri State Congregational Association at Sedalia, October, 
1869, by Truman M, Post, p. D., of St. Louis. Published by request of the Association. 
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It is not a question of greater or less consecration, — how much we shall 
give to God and how much we shall retain for ourselves. Such an inquiry 
we have no right to raise. All is the Lord’s. Our inquiry can relate 
only to the manner and media of this devotion. What I expend on myself 
is to be in furtherance of it, not a diversion or subtraction from it, any more 
than my contribution to foreign or domestic missions. Withdrawment from 
this use, for any object, is a robbery of God, — an embezzlement and per- 
version of intrusted funds. Myself is but one instrument or medium to the 
supreme end, It is my duty to bestow upon myself just so much (no more, 
no less) as shall make me the most effective instrument and medium for the 
glory of God. As elements of efficiency to this end, I must consult for 
the health, strength, longevity of my body, as the organ of my work on earth ; 
in like manner, for the vigor and soundness of my mind; for the proper 
culture and competency of reason, imagination, taste, affections, and will; 
and also for social influence through speech, position, reputation ; — for al] 
these, as elements of efficiency for the Divine glory, money is to be used in 
furtherance, where it is requisite. It is its Christian use to minister, if 
practicable, food, dress, recreation, education, books, furniture, home, and all 
appliances, best suited to the main object; to arm my entire personality 
with the highest poweg possible for glorifying my Maker and Redeemer. 

The general principle regulative of such uses is obvious, but the appli- 
cation of it in detail involves questions often the most complicated and difficult 
in Christian regimen and ethics. The discussion of these transcends the lim- 
its of this occasion. They admit of no invariable, precise rule, but must 
be met by constant, ever-present, ever-vivid consciousness of the general 
principle. As in all Christian life, so in these matters, each must be a law 
to himself. 

Our present inquiry was designed, I suppose, in its assignment to me, to 
relate more to uses for what we term “ benevolent objects,” works of Chris- 
tian beneficence and evangelization, charities, institutions, missions, and the 
like. These are wont to be spoken of as eminently objects of Christian 
uses of money. They are, however, by no means peculiarly so. 

In regard to these, our discussion will resolve itself into the inquiries, 
How? What? When? To what? 

Ist. How ? i. e. with what spirit, — from what motives, in what manner, 
shall we give? 

2d. What shall we give? i.e. how much, or what proportion of our 
capital or income ? 

3d. When shall we give? i. e. how often and at what periods ? 

4th. To what? i.e. to what objects and agencies is it one’s duty espe- 
cially and selectively to contribute ? 

First, then, it is of vital importance that we give with a right spirit and 
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motive ; not simply as such giving is pleasing to God and beneficial to our 
own character, but as it opens also an enduring fountain of beneficence. 
““God loveth a cheerful giver.” There is a fitness and beauty in a glad- 
ness to give for the honor of God and the good of men. Such giving is a 
means of grace. Moreover, the cheerful giver is a perpetual giver. We 
are to give from motives that appeal to love more than self-interest. 
“ Godliness is great gain.” But godliness sought for gain is not godliness. 
The motive vitiates the thing. We are to give with grateful devotion, not 
mercenary calculation. God may return, and does often return, our bene- _ 
factions in kind. But this is not to be regarded as a common law, or to be 
relied on as a motive for giving. We must give from a sense of right and 
reason, as a matter of self-sacrifice and at the same time of privilege and 
gratitude; and also with intelligent principle and system, not of mere ca- 
price, impulse, or passion. Thus we shall not only give more, and more 
effectively, but we shall better establish a practical reason in the econ- 
. omy of life; and our benefactions will be worth more to the enterprises 
we aim to support, and which can be supported only by regular and system- 
atic contributions. Contributions levied from motives other than the above 
may at times be raised, of much larger amounts, by a species of moral force ; 
but such tillage destroys the soil, and is miserable @eonomy in the long run. 
Indeed, it may be posited as a general axiom that the spirit of a gift is of 
more consequence than the amount, though indeed often measurable by it. 
The cheerful and grateful spirit is a perpetual life-fountain to beneficence. 
It moreover commits over its gift, however small, to divine husbandry that 
can effectuate it to a vast fruitage. The criminated waste of spikenard at 
the feast in Bethany, through the glad, grateful, and loving spirit that de- 
lighted to pour it out on the feet of the Blessed, has breathed its fragrance 
through all the world. 

We are to give as stewards, trustees of certain properties and for certain 
ends ; bound sacredly to use them to the highest productiveness for those 
ends ; soon forever to surrender our stewardship, and to be responsible in 
strict and thorough account to the omniscient Giver and Judge. 

Second, how much shall I give, or in what proportion? To this ques- 
tion, obviously, no precise answer can be given absolutely or relatively. 
No invariable ratio can be assigned more than an invariable sum. Our 
duty in this matter can be formulated into no exact equation. It would be 
diverse from the genius of Christianity, if it could be. Individual respon- 
sibility and personal probation for care and candor of inquiry attach here, 
as everywhere in the Christian life, and cannot. be evaded through some 
precise invariable formula. To have the heart right is the royal law here 
as elsewhere. This secured, mistakes will not be wide or fatal. Infinite 
are the varieties of conditions, circumstances, and relations that must affect 
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the question as to the amount and proportion in different cases. Still, we 
may arrive at some considerations and principles which may aid us indi- 
rectly in answering the question, How much shall I give ? 

First, then, the question for the Christian, as I have noted before, is not 
one properly between self and God,— how much he may bestow on self, 
how much devote to God. He gives all to God, or he is rio’ Christian. 
There is no proper conflict in nature and motive, between bestowments on 
self and other objects. 

Through all alike, as a means, the glory of God is to be sought as the 
supreme end. My self-culture and self-care are to be stimulated and 
regulated by this end as much as my charities or my religious gifts. Ques- 
tions of food, raiment, dwelling, furniture, education, travel, and the like, 
must be determined by the question of my greatest personal subserviency 
to the Divine glory ; how I, my own personal self, may become the most 
effective factor for the same. I have no right as a Christian to raise any 
other issue. There is, however,a danger of misjudgment on this issue con- 
stantly to be guarded against, arising from the fact that, lest we should 
neglect ourselves, our first exclusive and vital charge, God has made our 
self-care and self-culture, in the main, agreeable and pleasurable to us. 
And this pleasure will mislead us, unless we are on our guard, in questions 
between serving God’s glory through bestowments on ourselves and on 
objects aloof from ourselves, —as, for example, between expending on a 
church edifice or a charity and on our own homes or our own persons. 
Pleasure, pride, avarice, ambition, worldliness, appetite, may all be served 
in our ministry to self, when all the time that ministry is justifying or 
eulogizing itself as a ministry to God. We need to be watchful constantly 
against the seduction of self in all questions of this kind. 

If we seek for a general principle in such questionings, it is as true as it 
is obvious and trite to state that all transcending of the limits of a compe- 
tency in provision for the present and future support of myself, my family, 
and my business, is an excess. But what is a competency? Who ever 
exactly found or defined it? If I say, as I do with truth, it is what 
is reasonable, suitable, sufficient, decent, the same outcry is raised against 
the indefiniteness of the terms. They are all relative words. Reasonable, 
suitable, sufficient, for what? Vaguely.uttered, they are all elastic enough 
to be the portals to boundless covetousness ; and we are urged with the 
clamor, “ A rule! give us a rule!” But it is clear God has given no 
precise rule, nor does the nature of the case admit one. Nor is it of the 
genius of Christianity to attempt to formulate men into righteousness, or to 
define them out of selfishness, or to hedge out the Devil by the Rule of 
Three. Yet a competency — that is, a reasonable support — yields to the 
careful and candid a reasonable ascertainment in his own case. Certainly, 
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it will be of benefit both to the soul and the life to inquire, each for himself, 
what it means. Competency, a relative term used for limitation, as above, 
can have no other correlative than the glory of God. What is best adapted 
to promote that glory? 

A reasonable or competent support for self or family, in the present 
or the future, must have respect ever to the question of the high- 
est power to advance the Divine glory through ourselves and our 
households. And this question of power must have respect to that of 
health, faculty, and culture of body and mind, as also to that of social 
relation, influence, through example, taste, propriety of position, and the 
like. 

What bestowments on myself will most promote the supreme end of my 
being is a question which must be answered, in the light of these inquiries, in 
candor and prayerfulness, by each before his God. We cannot divest our- 
selves of this responsibility. What we need here, as everywhere in Chris- 
tianity, is not so much formulary as life. There is in these things what is 
reasonable, suitable, competent. You must find it out, each for yourselves. 
God puts you on this proof. All of your property or income beyond a 
competent support, thus defined, of yourself and your family, and a provis- 
ion for the proper prosecution of your business, is to be given away. This 
is a principle of the Christian life. It is of its essence and definition. To 
determine where this principle will draw the line in the uses of your 
property, though we can give no universal, exact rule, we can suggest 
considerations which may aid in the individual solution of individual 
cases. Keep ever before you God, who gives you all you have, in trust, to 
be utilized for him, and ask what he would have you do with it. Look 
on yourself, your family, your business, as all consecrated to him. In 
regard to yourself, inquire how you can keep body and mind in highest 
and most enduring faculty of service for him, and how invest yourself with 
the widest and most potent influence for leading others to glorify him. 
Inquire how you can so expend for your family that they will be most able, 
and likely in the highest degree practicable, to promote the same end. 
Inquire what provision for yourself now and in age, and for your family 
now and in the future, is requisite to these objects, as well as what arrange- 
ments for your business will best conduce to the same supreme purpose. 
Beware that selfish aims or gratifications, that pride, covetousness, love of 
pleasure or the world, do not come in to bias your decision. 

Take a stand-point down the future, — beyond death, beyond time, on the 
heights of eternity, and beside God’s throne. Contemplate this body — to 
which you may be in danger of sacrificing the soul — as soon to lie down in 
the grave with corruption and the worm, but previously, for a brief time, as 
the organ of the soul and its instrument for the Divine glory. Contem- 
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plate the world around you as all passing away to the land of silence and 
oblivion, with its show, vanity, and pride. Contemplate souls as on the 
paths of everlasting destiny, to be directed and moulded for that destiny, 
for a brief period, in this passing scene. 

But while the question before us is one that can be properly answered 
only in the light of the spiritual and eternal world, it is one that remands 
us for its solution to the realms of nature. It belongs to the domain of 
natural laws. We are not to tempt God. We are to expect no miracle. 
We are remitted to the common conditions and forces of this present 
world. We are to make provision for the probable years of age, against 
common liability to sickness and helplessness, and for the common de- 
mands for healthful treatment of body and mind, according to the com- 
mon laws of our present being. Whatever plan or measures of action 
we may adopt, we are to expect these laws to govern in their results as in 
the case of other men and common life. It is reason and duty you should 
make a suitable provision for yourself and family and your business by in- 
quiring the probable length of your days and’ the probable necessities for 
the most effective service of God; and also the probable wants of your 
family, in order to their best support and culture for the most effective 
working for the Master; and moreover what amount of business it is best 
you should undertake in the furtherance of the same cause. You are 
required to use the same measures to secure such provision as other men, 
and, neglecting to do so in all ordinary cases,’ you “forsake the faith and 
are worse than an infidel.” 

These principles are true. But disastrous mistakes are committed in the 
professed application of them; indeed, the life of most of the Christian 
world seems one immense, terrible mistake in this direction. 

In the first place, the idea of a competency is allowed to expand with 
expanding acquisition, till it becomes wide and insatiate as the grave, and 
swallows all life up. Men do not keep it checked by that of the spiritual 
or eternal world; and without that check perpetual acquisition begets per- 
petually new desires. Each new gratification breeds a new want, and calls 
it necessity. This process goes on absorbing time and power till there is 
generated a terrible craving of money for itself, and that by the law of our 
moral constitution. Men forget they cannot escape the invasion of this 
disease on the soul from the constant study of acquisition, by a mere effort 
of the will, any more than they can repel the plague, when exposed to its 
contagion, by mere volition. They forget, also, that contentment is richer 
than all wealth; that the power to restrict or deny desire is the princeliest 
of estates; and that for endowing with faculty to glorify God there are ele- 
ments of power immeasurably superior to money,— elements of power which 
are often sacrificed in the pursuit of wealth, but which no wealth can bestow ; 
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that character, earnest piety, love to God, love to man, a soul aglow with 
generosity, strongly self-ruled, and instant in prayer, that patience, faith, a 
clear and sober reason, —that these are all factors in the kingdom of God 
transcending all wealth. 

How often do our churches find in the ranks of the poor their most ef- 
fective members even for the temporal prosperity of the church? Men 
lose sight of the fact that “man lives not by bread alone”; that money is 
not the sole or chief reliance for the life that now is; that health and fac- 
ulty of body and mind, a pure and honored character, a disciplined and 
illumined intellect, the favor of the good, and especially the love of God, — 
that these are resources for an earthly future far surpassing the bequests of 
any material estates, as a means to true success, to excellency, happiness, 
and beneficence. 

Moreover, though we are remanded to natural laws and common sense 
in providing for a subsistence, still we believe a special providence, working 
all things for good, waits around those who love God. A natural law 
rallies men to the aid of one that sacrifices himself for others. We are 
assured, also, that to those “seeking first the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, all other things shall be added.” 

Self-sacrifice is, in truth, the great power, as it is the great law, of 
Christianity. For the forming of a powerful Christian character we must 
give till it costs. This is the condition alike of power and of happiness. 
God could do without our almsgiving or evangelizing if he chose; but 
we could not do without them, could not be saved ourselves without them. 
There is a vast truth in the saying of the Great Self-sacrificer, —“ He that 
saveth his life shall lose it,” and “ He that loses it for my sake, the same 
shall find it.” ‘ He is of this the great Exemplar. God selected not the rich 
men of the world, but a Galilean peasant, for its Regenerator. Culture to 
self-sacrifice is the great discipline to beneficence. The spirit we breathe 
and the example we set is of more efficiency than money. 

Indeed, the qualities and habits of character which no wealth can buy — 
which, in truth, can be had only from the want of wealth — are the mightiest 
of forces in both spiritual and temporal realms. The subjective influences, 
the reflex effects of the right use of money, are of far more consequence, as 
a needed power for beneficence, than all its direct effects in disbursements. 

Again, as I owe to benevolent uses everything beyond a competent 
provision for myself, my family or dependents, and my business, I am 
compelled, as a Christian man, to attach some intelligent estimate to these 
demands. 

Provision for the family, what is it? A suitable support in the present, 
a suitable education and provision for the probable future. This is 
undoubtedly due from the man, and especially the Christian man. To 
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render such, if in our power, is clearly among the holiest of obligations, 
But what is such a support? What such provision and education? What 
is suitable and adequate in the premises? The duty is clear and solemn, 
but the terms are vague, susceptible of indefinite expansion, capable of 
absorbing all our property and all life. A sharp, rigid rule is especially 
desiderated here, also, to cut off excesses wont to increase as enlarging desire 
and ambition wait on enlarging wealth. Here, also, we are remitted to 
natural laws, and are to expect no miracles. In this case, as in that of 
personal expenses and provision, no precise rule of amount or proportion is 
possible. It must vary with cases, conditions, pursuits, and spheres. The 
only safeguard is in modes of feeling and thinking that set the purposes 
and affections of the mind rightly, the habitual presence of these views 
of life and being and of the supreme aim that shall truly gauge all time 
objects. A true scale of values must be constantly present in the mind. 
All desires must take counsel of a sober reason and consecrated purpose 
and a supreme love to God, and also of the present terrible necessities of 
ignorance, want, woe, and sin. The mind must habitually walk with God 
and dwell amid the solemn destinies of eternity. Certain considerations 
and modes of thinking must be familiarly present, as we all need to 
be perpetually on our guard against the ever-expanding greed of selfish or 
family pride, luxury, or ambition. We must disabuse our minds of 
the idea that the best provision for a family is an establishment or a 
fortune. If we take the term to import that which is most likely to secure 
the highest beauty, strength, and beneficence of character, and the largest 
happiness, experience demonstrates that in general nothing is more fatal to 
all these interests than the inheritance of large wealth; and, on the 
other hand, nothing more favorable than a condition which necessitates 
exertion, sagacity, prudence, labor, and self-denial. Those from the latter 
condition usually constitute incomparably the higher type of manhood and 
womanhood. From them, too, spring the most potent influences and 
movements for the benefit of church and society. They are the great 
motors and factors of public enterprises, educational, eleemosynary, and 
religious. A provision, therefore, that puts one beyond this condition 
becomes a positive mischief. It destroys the great motive power, — the 
innerving force of most lives. 

The best provision to be made for children is culture, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, to the highest health, power, and excellency ; habits of 
industry, economy, patience, and beneficence ; sound and pure principles of 
self-regimen and of social intercourse and action, and especially a heart 
right toward God. No bequest of wealth can compare at all with this, and life 
can present nothing better. And such a provision, though unpurchasable, yet 
lies within the scope of those in very moderate circumstances ; in a measure, 
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even with the poor. If your child is to enter on a profession or into busi- 
ness life, it devolves on you, if practicable, to furnish him with a fitting 
education and outfit, and to aid, it may be, in setting him up in business. 
Beyond this, and such qualities of character as are indicated above, the in- 
heritance of an Attalus could substantially add nothing. 

The command, too, to pray for “ daily bread” seems to forbid long cares 
or anxious and laborious forecastings and solicitudes about the future ; and 
to assure us that He who gives to-day will be with us to-morrow and ever- 
more. It commands us, while using all proper diligence to secure the an- 
swer to our prayer, to rest in quiet faith in Him to whom we offer it. We 
are to remember that He will live with our children, and our richest bequest 
is example and principles that shall lead to lives pleasing Him. And 
though provision for children is a duty, yet here, sometimes, a higher law 
enters. Stronger duties may outweigh ; higher interests may compel to fore- 
goit. No provision in the shape of property may be possible. In such cases 
we must cheerfully commit our children to God, assured that he for whose 
sake we are constrained to omit making provision for them will care for 
them when we are gone. The best guaranty for a child is such a commit- 
ment, made necessary, not by our rashness or remissness, but by the neces- 
sities of His own Cause. 

But how many parents sacrifice every other provision in their power to 
that of mere money! How melancholy the course of those who rob 
their children of their society, their instruction, their prayers, their ex- 
ample, indeed, of their entire self-hood, in order to furnish them a 
splendid pecuniary provision, a magnificent establishment, a large for- 
tune. You rob your child of yourself. You think to pay him back in 
money. Vain hope! In the great and true scheme of being you send 
him forth worse than a bankrupt and beggar. You bequeath to him with 
your money worldliness, indolence, moral weakness, vices, often enmities 
and envyings toward those nearest allied by nature, and an impossibility, 
save with God’s especial help, of saving his soul. 

How much better provision would be made for children by moderating 
your desire and effort for acquiring wealth to leave to them, and giving the 
time and care thus absorbed to personal intercourse with them, directed to 
the enlightenment, amelioration, and elevation of their character, to the im- 
planting of right principles, the culture of right feelings, the formation of 
right habits! How much better were it, through a large devotion of your 
gains to works of benevolence, to bequeath them the example of benefi- 
cent action, and the enlistment in their behalf, through memory of your 
benefactions, of the grateful favor and sympathy of mankind in the years 
to come ! 

On the contrary, by the course of hoarding for them, do you not bring a 
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triple curse, namely, on yourself, on your child, and on society, which 
suffers both from your example and your withdrament of benefactions due 
to it? How much might the Christian uses of money be enlarged by true 
views of the due and best provision for families ! 

But men fall into another similarly grave and disastrous err ror, in regard 
to making due provision for their business. They profess, as is due, to aim 
to glorify God through their business. In order to this end, business must 
be successful, and in order to its success, usually it requires, in its outfit 
of stock and furniture, an investment of capital; and to a certain extent 
pecuniary success is in proportion to the amount of capital thus invested ; 
and thus, under the pretext of increasing their power for glorifying God in 
their business, men may go on increasing the amount of invested capital to 
the accumulations of a Stewart or a Rothschild. But there are limits im- 
posed on this ratio of increase of power in proportion to increase of invested 
capital, in two ways. 

Ist. Your power for glorifying God depends by no means chiefly on the 
amount of your acquisitions, It rests more on the character and habits 
you form, aud the example you set, and the spirit and influence you diffuse. 

In the distribution and uses of your wealth yourself must be the organ ; 
and this organ you may corrupt, mar, or paralyze by your manner of acquisi- 
tion. When you have acquired the fortune, you may have lost the faculty of 
right intelligence, right feeling, right action, requisite to its right use. You 
may have enthroned over your soul the despotism of an avarice that will not 
allow you to part with it. You may have wrought by your spirit and ex- 
- ample more mischief than you can ever compensate by its right subse- 
quent use; you may have lost opportunities of doing good which no bene- 
factions hereafter can recall, and may have allowed miseries to accumulate 
now forever past your power of relief. You may have, in truth, gained the 
world, but lost your soul. Remember that to keep the organ of all your 
purposed benefactions — your own soul — right, is your first great duty to 
God, yourself, and your fellows. There is not, cannot be, any absolution © 
from this duty. If your continued acquisition and engrossment in business 
forbid this, you have gone to excess. Cast off some of your weight, for 
you too are in the race for immortality. Throw overboard some of the 
freight to save the voyage. Cut loose from some of your wealth, and deliver 
your own soul. Cast it into the treasury of the Lord. It will tend both to 
save your gains and yourself. 

A second limitation is found in your business faculty, — in the limitation 
of business you can transact successfully. All have not the faculty of 
Stewarts or Rothschilds.) How many are ruined by too great an ex- 
pansion! They break, or their business breaks, under inordinate burdens. 
Their ambition to do “a great business” bankrupts them. They become 
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overwrought, lose their self- containment, self-handling, and self-guard. 
Their vision is disordered; they become perplexed by the detail or con- 
founded by the vastness of their operations ; the calmness of reason is gone ; 
the passion for gain is stimulated to a gambling delirium. 

Now in the constant temptation to expand business with expanding ac- 
quisition, one should pause and inquire, How much business can I manage 
with safety to my own physical, intellectual, and spiritual health? How 
much in consistency with personal duties I owe to my family, my friends, 
the church, and society? How much ought I to devote to my business in 
hopes of future faculty of beneficence, in the view of present suffering, of 
agonies that cry for immediate relief, and the hastening perdition of immor- 
tal souls? How much, in view of the loss of a moral income of ex- 
cellency and happiness from immediate bestowment? How much, in view 
of my precarious life and its passing opportunities? How much, in view of 
the risk to which I may be committing the Lord’s money? How much, in 
consistency with my own faculty to conduct my business safely ? 

Now, could questions of this kind be weighed by every one in the 
prosecution of business, what a vast increase would be added to the 
Christian uses of money in this land, and how great an enlargement in the 
money power as well as the spiritual graces of the church! We are never 
to forget that the gold and silver of the world is the Lord’s, and that his 
mode of converting them to his use is mainly by converting human souls. 
Pause, then, and inquire how long or how high you will roll up your 
accumulations. Fix some rational limit, or the wealth of Californias will 
increase to you the desire and seeming necessity of expansion. Be assured 
the appetite will grow with what it feeds on. 

Ideas and truths are mightier than money, and the money required for 
their planting and diffusion through the press, railways, steamships, 
or missions will be more readily secured by the direct proclamation and 
personal exemplification of these truths than by any addition to the money- 
making power on the part of Christians. The Lord wants hearts more 
than dollars, love more than sacrifice. The power, even of giving, is 
more in hearts than in purses. Character is power, prayer is power; so 
is example. The Lord can make a handful of corn on the top of the 
mountains shake with fruit like Lebanon. The widow’s mite has been a 
richer pecuniary benefaction than the gifts of all the Peabodys; and it will 
go on at compound interest to the world’s end. Remember that Christ the 
Lord, in order to save the world, became, not rich, but poor. Finally, in 
balancing ledgers, balance the moral as well as material accounts, — that 
of the Day of Judgment as well as of the First of January. 

The principle above announced, — devoting to charitable and religious 
uses all beyond a competent provision for the proper support of myself, my 
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family or dependants, and my business, — being applied by my best reason: 
and conscience in the sight of God, and with a heart aglow with Christian 
love, to my capital and my income, the question of time remains. Shall I 
give concurrently with the acquiring of such competence, or nothing until 
such competence is certainly secured? The latter principle, it is not too 
much to say, would wellnigh dry up the fountains of all public benevolence. 
So few are there who obtain what they feel to be a competence, and such 
is the expanding nature of that idea as we advance toward it, and such the 
multiplication of desires that persuade us they are necessities with an 
increase of means, that we may be certain that with the postponement of 
giving until the certain acquirement of such competency, most men would 
never give at all. While thus deferring, moreover, man grows hard and 
covetous, and forms habits of shutting the hand and the heart against 
appeals for charity, which will not afterward be relaxed. His example, 
also, will tend to shut up the liberality of others, presenting a plea, which, 
with the varying ideas of competéney with different men and different 
times, will be ever at hand to minister to men’s miserliness, and stave off 
forever all claims for benevolent causes. Such a course, moreover, 
foregoes the privilege, as it attempts to evade the duty, of a daily trust in 
God, which is evidently designed to be the economy of the Christian life on 
earth. It aims to stretch to an unwarrantable future the petition our 
Master commanded us all ever to utter, “ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” We are not to attempt to put ourselves beyond this necessity of 
daily trust for daily support. It would be most disastrous for our charac- 
ter, our spiritual strength and our happiness could we do so. We are to 
rely on the same Divine goodness which has sustained us thus far, for the 
continuance of the common courses and gifts of nature and Providence that 
have been to us a competent provision in the past, and to regard a reliance 
on such consistency in God’s administration of the world, together with that 
continuance of our own faculties of body and mind agreeable to nature and 
probability, as constituting a most rational provision for the future. 

We are not, therefore, to defer giving till provision for the future is 
reduced to the form of acquired property, but are to regard bestowment for 
charitable uses as belonging to our budget of living expenditures; as part 
of the “daily bread” for which we are to provide and for which to pray. 

The same method of reasoning applies where a man owes debts. If he 
has property in possession adequate to pay them, his indebtedness will 
simply affect the question of amount in his giving. If he absolutely has 
not the ability to pay, he has nothing to give. All, already, belongs to his 
creditors. But a probable ability to pay one’s debts may be based on other 
things than on property or actual possession. A reasonable presumption 
of the continuance of life and faculty and the ordinary favor of Providence, 
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as it furnishes an element in competent provision for self-support, so it is 
often the security on which credits are given, and is regarded by creditors 
as the most important in provision for solvency. 

If from any cause one’s ability to give be reduced to a very little, it is 
very important to give that little, for the sake of the principle, the habit, 
the example, the reflex influence on self, and because most of benevolent 
objects are sustained by gifts individually small. The inquiry we are 
conducting admonishes that we be very wary of incurring debts which 
shall abridge or destroy our power of bestowment for charitable or religious 
uses. No man has afright to mortgage all the future to meet pecuniary 
obligations, if it is practicable to avoid it. Especially should one be cautious 
of jeopardizing the Lord’s money, or staking his ability to pay his dues to 
religious uses, on any ambitious business venture. The plea of debt as a 
rebutter of that for charities, can easily, may purposely, be gotten up at 
any time in the sheer service of avaricious or ambitious gain. 

It is one that may be kept up forever. 

The above discussion will show (what it is important all should under- 
stand) how impracticable it is to fix any universal, precise ratio or definite 
sliding-scale, to determine what portions of one’s income should be given 
to uses religious or charitable, — and they are essentially the same. All 
should understand that God throws the responsibility on them individually, 
to try them and prove them, and as a means of growth in grace. 

The tithes required of the Jew under the Old Testament regimen might 
be in some cases (as of the poor) excessive, and others far too small; for 
the ability to contribute a certain portion of one’s income, without distress 
or sensible embarrassment to business interests, increases with the increase 
of the income in almost a geometric ratio. For example, a man with an 
income of ten thousand dollars could give away one thousand, or two thou- 
sand even, with far less difficulty than one with annual profits of one hun- 
dred dollars could part with ten. The rich evidently ought to contribute 
for religious charities far more in proportion to their property or their gains 
than the poor, or those in moderate circumstances. It is a sad fact that 
directly the reverse of this is the usual case. If the average of Christians 
should contribute a tithe even, the Church could cover the globe with 
missions and religious institutions in a single generation. But if the tithe 
were exacted under the Mosaic institute with no system of missions or call 
to missionary expenditure, is not a far greater average demanded by Chris- 
tianity, which, beside the maintenance of the institutions of a Christian 
civilization already founded, is in its nature one continual and universal 
mission, with the number, amount, and exigency of appeals for religious 
uses of money indefinitely multiplied ? 

When shall I give? Give when you have it; when God gives it to you 
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to give. This power is precious and may be brief, and should not be per- 
illed by the hazards of future business.success. Certain portions or pro- 
portions of your gains belong to God’s charities. Have you a right to risk 
them in the chances of your business, any more than any other deposit ? 
As a trustee, have you a right to use them for your own benefit? Are you 
not bound to deal with them as with any other fiduciary moneys in your hands, 
committed for keeping or for definite uses, or collected for remittance ? 

Give early. The gift bears moral interest. The withholding is a cur- 
tailment of good. What is given works, propagates, multiplies itself in its 
results immediate, or in establishing agencies of future beneficence, and 
acquires power for good often in a geometric ratio of time. This the gift 
loses by withholding, and for this the withholder is liable. The misery he 
might relieve is all the while passing beyond his reach. What an income 
is thus forfeited by delay, never to be recovered, yet strictly to be ac- 
counted for, which might have gladdened the days and years as they 
passed, but which lost, turns for time and eternity to a regret and remorse ! 
This is true if the ability of giving is still continued, and with late or dead 
hand we are still permitted to bestow what was due years earlier. Of this 
usufruct you rob yourself; you rob the poor; you rob God. But there is, 
moreover, grave peril that you will lose the power. You are jeopardizing 
the capital — another’s capital — all the while, in the risks of business, and 
also in risks of your own disposition to give. 

Give concurrently — pari passu — with your gains, according as God 
prospers you, and when he prospers you; laying by in store from his gifts, 
from week to week, or at frequent periods, in this measure. Do this or 
you may never give at all. Not only may that which you retain in your 
business ventures or incidents be lost, you are also likely to lose the will to 
give. If you retain what is due to benevolent uses you will be likely to 
build on it in business enterprises, or in your scale of expenditure for liv- 
ing, as though it were your own. It will enlarge your wants. They 
will grow on the mind like the greed of the horse-leech. Moreover, this 
giving systematically and synchronously with your gains, is your only 
guard against covetousness, that meanest of mean passions, a miserable 
- miserliness, that rusts through the entire moral nature; a fatuity, a snake- 
charm, a diabolic possession of the soul. Nothing can protect from this 
curse of perpetual gaining, or strife for perpetual gain, but a similar per- 
petual giving. The hand that is constantly clutching, must be constantly 
opening, or its clutch will grow to spasm or paralysis. The constant min- 
istration to habits of acquisitiveness must be counteracted by constant 
culture of habits of generous and charitable bestowing, or the soul will 
shrivel in both capacity of excellence and enjoyment. The Midas finds all 
changed to gold, and he is encrusted, starved, and stifled in his riches. 
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What is rightly given changes the nature of the residue and consecrates 
it to a power of enjoyment unknown before, enjoyment only possible for a 
genial, benevolent, man-loving, and God-loving soul. 

By giving frequently and as God hath prospered you, you will in the 
end give much more and with less disturbance to any other interest. On 
the margin of each year’s budget of expenditures are a multitude of 
‘ optional or dispensable items, which perpetually solicit all moneys not 
immediately required in livelihood or business. Secure your charities 
against embezzlement by these, through prompt giving, and you will be 
astonished at the amount secured from mere worthless or frivolous or lux- 
urious expenditures. Give with a system of times as well as amounts. 
Thus you will not only increase amounts, but values ; meeting the necessi- 
ties of plan and system which must attach to all extensive and permanent 
charities. Give on the Sabbath, in the sanctuary, as a fitting part of wor- 
ship in the Lord’s House ; as a practical test of sincerity and truth, and a 
practical culture and expression of Christian consecration and love. Give 
while you live that you may be certain of giving, and not be baffled 
and thwarted by executors, administrators, courts, or heirs. Be your 
own executor. So sliall your benefactions be more fully subjected to your 
intelligence, and your purposes shall become more surely effective, and 
they shall bring you pleasure in the vision of their results. ’ 

But if by anything you are precluded from previous giving, give by 
will. Let charities blossom and fructify from your grave. Work on 
through your property in after times. Convert it into voices and in- 
fluences for good, through the ages. In the foundation or endowment of 
missions, charities, and educational institutions, what a glorious power is 
offered you beyond your brief mortal life! What a field for grand and 
lasting fruitage is opened in this our New World, where there is so much 
need, and where a germ planted now, will expand to an Igdrasyl—a 
world’s life-tree — for the future. Rescue all you can from the grave. 
Let your bestowments of wealth bless, not only in the direct line of your 
benefaction, but as examples stimulating like gifts in others. How much 
better such bestowments than provision for posthumous pride, the ostenta- 
tion of sepulchres, or bloated fortunes left to paralyze, probably demoralize, 
your children ; that shall make it wellnigh impossible for them to be good 
or happy, by removing all necessity of culture or labor or self-denial, or 
shall load them with worldly cares and pleasures, so as to make it, in natu- 
ral law, more difficult than for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, for them 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven; which may as in the anger of God 
descend to your children with no blessing of heaven accompanying, and 
attach to your homes as a cleaving curse ; which may poison the affections 
of brothers and sisters, and sow discords, shames, and sins over your grave. 
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Bethink you when death tears you away from your wealth, and you go 
naked and alone to eternity, — it may be from fortunes that might be con- 
verted into many perpetual beneficent lives after'you are dead, — to stand 
before God, and give an account of your stewardship, and when he shall in- 
quire : “ What have you done with that wondrous power for perpetual good, 
I gave you, when on earth?” O, bethink you, what shall be your answer 
in that awful hour, before your Benefactor, your God, your Saviour, and in 
the presence of your children and heirs that shall stand with you there. 

To what shall I give ? is another question that follows. Of course no one 
can answer this question with specifications sharply definitive, exclusive or 
inclusive, amid the infinitude of objects soliciting benefactions. General 
principles of selection only can be assigned. 

Ist. Between the spiritual and temporal, if both cannot be alike aided, 
the former claims especial regard from the Christian, both as being the 
more important and permanent interest in itself, and because aid rendered 
there is more productive; the relief more ‘thoroughly curative and preven- 
tive ; and because interests of the spiritual order must in general look ex- 
clusively to the spiritual class, i. e. the Christian, for appreciation and sup- 
port. They are little regarded or estimated by the world. In the general, 
we should give the preference to charities that are remedial and reforma- 
tive, stimulative of self-help, and tending to remove the causes of the neces- 
sity of charities, —to those that address themselves to the disease itself, 
more than to its symptoms. This preference by the Christian must be 
stronger in proportion both as the interest is important, and as it is of a na- 
ture to be appreciated alone by one spiritually allied to the kingdom of 
Christ. The most living functions of society are often least palpable, and 
therefore least likely to engage the sympathy of the uncultured or the 
worldling. Such spiritual interests are committed to the church as an 
exclusive charge. If the church neglects them none will take them up. 
For these, therefore, Christians must care primarily, not however neglecting 
others. ‘The spiritual is often most effectually aided by benefactions to the 
temporal. Temporal charity often most effectually opens the way to spir- 
itual truth. Prominence and copspicuousness of material charities has often 
given the precedence in power and influence to churches of defective or 
perverted dogma. Superior visible and material charities, alone, enabled 
Rome to react against the triumph of Protestantism in the seventeenth 
century, and recover a large portion of her lost empire. 

2d. Universally, other things being equal, most, relatively, is due from 
you to interests that are exclusively committed to you, and in proportion as 
they are thus committed by any arrangement of Providence. 

3d. Therefore as a common rule — other things being alike — give the 
most where you have the most knowledge, because “knowledge is power,” 
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and power is commitment. This, however, is an argument for endeavoring to 
increase knowledge. Ignorance through carelessness does not exempt from 
responsibility. Some objects, moreover, are so important that though 
imperfectly known, they are entitled to take precedence of others more 
thoroughly understood. 

4th. Between the near and far, the former has naturally the precedence 
because of the advantages of superior power and knowledge and economy 
in reference to it; the same amount of money or service being effective of 
greater results; and because proximity and power are God’s commitment 
of interests. 

5th. Yet a distant and vast possibility may at times outweigh a nearer, 
but minor certainty ; a remote necessity, a proximate convenience. 

Moreover, this preference should not be to the entire neglect of the 
distant, — ' 

Because charity, though like the sun shining universally in the in- 
verse proportion to the distance, cannot withdraw its beams entirely from 
the remote, without quenching light at its centre. 

And because some objects imperatively demanding aid are so far re- 
mote from the view and interest of the masses that they are in danger of 
entire neglect because of their being more removed from sight, and because 
of their appealing less to our self-care or self-love, as, for example, Foreign 
compared with Domestic missions. 

6th. I need not subjoin that priority in time amidst objects equally impor- 
tant is due to the more critical and urgent. The greater needs, distress, 
or desolateness may often claim the first place in benefagtions for the distant. 
The giving to the distant, moreover, may often be for the culture of the more 
Christ-like charity and beneficence, and thus will. yield a richer moral in- 
come and reflex beneficence in the end. 

7th. Give in consciousness of other causes so far as to have your charity 
proportionate, and that none of those having claims on you be neglected 
entirely, and so that benevolent societies that must act systematically, can 
rely on your systematic giving. 

8th. I need not add the maxim of common sense, that, other things being 
equal, precedence is to be given to agencies that are most wise and prudent, 
and that promise the greatest effectiveness to your gifts. 

Such are some of the considerations, directive and stimulant, in regard to 
the Christian use of money, applying themselves to individual reason, con- 
science, and affection, instead of exact and universal formulas. The capital 
rule is, Keep the mind and heart aright. With whatever increased wealth 
the Father may surround you, never forget it is not your own, nor held in 
perpetual tenure. Be ever mindful of your stewardship, and of the final 
outcome. Think how soon you depart alone, naked as you came, and never 
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to return; and that others — probably strangers — will, in their turn, pos- 
sess what you now call your own; that chance and accident attend con- 
stantly on your possessions here, and soon all will drift like the waters of the 
ever-flowing river, forever away. What you give to beneficence, what you 
convert into fountains and forces for spiritual good, what you invest in the 
kingdom of God, — this is all that you can save. A friend of mine, whom 
God permitted in the days of his affluence to found an educational institution 
that shall make the shades of Monticello sacred and sweet with his memory 
as long as spring shall hear the carol of birds and the music of maidens 
mingle in its classic seclusion, — that friend, passing under the walls of that 
institution in the days of pecuniary reverses that seemed ready to sweep 
all his estate away, looking up to.it, gratefully exclaimed, “Thank God, 
so much is saved.” 

The same law of reckoning will come to us all soon, when we shall feel 
death unclenching the hand that now grasps property, it may be too tena- 
ciously, or when we pass those portals that open into the silent land where 
there “is no work, knowledge, or device” further practicable for us, be- 
neath the sun. Will it not be sweet then to think you have left here 
proxies and agencies that shall work on for you to the coming of the 
Lord ? 

Let us think how much we owe to Christ,—our all, ourselves. And 
now he it is that stands pleading behind the Cause; making himself one 
with the poor, the wretched, the ignorant, the lost. Think of the millions 
that are perishing ; hear their cry sounding strangely like the voice of the 
Son of God, coming on your ears in the still hour. What a cloud like a 
night! and lo! like a cloud from the skies they pass foreveraway. Weigh 
time’s purchasable pleasures against souls, against eternity. Place all 
merely selfish care and culture, — the ministrations to pride or earthly 
pomp or glory, — the garniture of the body that is soon to lie down with 
corruption and the worm, over against heaven’s eternal splendors, the 
crown that shall outshine the stars, the joy of a saved soul and God glori 
fied. Hear perpetually the exhortation of our Lord, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and thieves 
break through and steal; but lay up treasures in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” And, 
“T say unto you make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 
And again, the exhortation of the Spirit, through the words of the apostle, 
to Timothy, “Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not 
high minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in 
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good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying up in store 
for themselves a good foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life.” : 

Estimate the value of your money in the kindly and honoring thoughts 
of the benefited ; in the blessings of those “ ready to perish” ; the present 
recollections of sorrows relieved and sins and sicknesses cured ; in memories 
of self-sacrifices that shall come as good angels to your dark hours; in the 
honor of Christ, the salvation of souls, and the everlasting love of God. 
More beautiful than all the miracles of art shall be the vision of faces 
from which tears have been wiped away, sweeter than all music the voices 
whose sighing has changed to song, that shall come to you from the years 
that are gone. Look upon this world as a passing scene, the universe as 
a scheme which is soon to be all dissolved. See all time’s shows fast 
passing into the shadows of the eternal grave. Look on your children and 
families as soon being alone without you in this time-field of trials, dangers, 
deaths ; as soon beyond this Vanity-Fair, standing with you before the 
awful Judge ; as soon with you far away on the courses that never return. 
Then think what provision best befits this life for yourself or your families. 
With such thoughts answer to yourselves the questions, — How, and what, 
and when, and to what, shall I give, in fulfilment of my stewardship of my 
Lord’s money ? 

I may not close this discussion without notice of that large class who will 
put in the plea of nothing to give, or nothing worth the trouble of regu- 
lating ; who think to themselves, “ These considerations urged in this dis- 
cussion are for the rich. But I am not rich. My contributions are nothing, 
or at least are so insignificant that it is of little consequence how, or what, 
or when, or to what, I give. The blessings or curses attending on the 
Christian or unchristian use of money have to me no significance. I am 
shut out frum the prizes of beneficence.” For such it were well often to 
reflect on the parable of the servant with one talent, and to be admonished, 
also, that the great majority of benefactions in the Church, the larger part 
of the money given for the kingdom of God comes from the comparatively 
poor ; those who have little to give, or who are prone to regard their gifts 
as insignificant ; so that in truth the main question of the Christian uses of 
money relates to this class. For their encouragement it is written, “ Let 
a man lay by in store as God hath prospered him” ; and, “ God accepteth 
a man according to what he hath, and not according to what he hath not.” 
Our poverty may abound to the riches of Christ, not only for us in our own 
souls, but for effectiveness in moving forward the kingdom of God in the 
world without. The poor woman that gave her mite gave more than all 
the rich, not only in proportion to what she had, but in pecuniary enrich- 
ment to the kingdom of God. The Master will not make light of your 
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offerings. And for the entirely poor, let it be ever remembered, there are 
other and richer and mightier gifts for the Lord than money. You have 
nothing to give? You have love, honor, faith, and truth. These are precious 
beyond all gold. You are of no account because you are poor? How 
often have we seen those with little beyond a true heart to give to the 
cause, that were of more value, even to the temporal prosperity of the 
Church, than many millionnaires; and have known them to make more 
friends to “receive them into everlasting habitations,’ than many that 
dwell in palaces. 

Far away, forever, be the pride of wealth from the Church of Christ. 
Be it ever remembered that its Founder — the Lord of Glory — became 
poor for our sakes; that the world was redeemed by one “ who, when on 
earth, had not where to lay his head.” His is the gospel not only to the 
poor, but by the poor and through the poor. The apostles were poor. 
The martyrs and confessors have been poor. Christendom has been built 
mainly by poor men. 

Multitudes of God’s poor have shed a light around their path more than 
the glitter of gold. It is a grand thing to have money, if God gives it, to 
be able to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, to shelter the orphan, to build 
churches, found institutions, sustain missions, and to raise up and send forth 
educators and evangelizers of mankind ; to work on through pecuniary en- 
dowments after one is dead, multiplying to the Great Judgment those who at 
that judgment shall rise up and call you blessed. But it is grander still to be 
Christlike in soul. A loving heart, in God’s economy is worth more than 
all wealth. Among the most potent and sweetest of names in Christian 
work among men, are many — as, for example, those of a Dix, a Nightin- 
gale, or a Howard — who had little money to bestow. 

There are some natures appearing from time to time in this world that 
seem especially touched and radiant with Divine Love. Names sweeter 
than music ; their memory a gladness and a fragrance, a power and a bless- 
ing beyond all riches ; names which come to men in their best moods, when 
they are purest, highest, holiest ; whose thought wanders through hospitals, 
hovels of want and haunts of the pestilence; whose idea hovers like a 
blessed angel over the couches of the sick, the wan and desolate ; persons 
to whom it is a delight, beyond all luxuries, to bless others, to make them pure 
and happy. More than all riches it is to them to soothe and remove suffer- 
ing. For this the foul breath of the fever-ward is preferred to the per- 
fumed airs of the parlor or the boudoir; the groans of wounded and dying 
men attract more than the magic of a Mozart or a Mendelssohn, and the pale 
and bloated faces of the hospital more than walls adorned with most cunning 
and beautiful art. , 

Such spirits haunt the earth’s night, looking out from its profoundest 
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shades like stars seen only in the darkness, — highest, sweetest, holiest of 
things, -—- an Alcyone or a Sirius in the silent deeps of its mighty skies. 
Above all the splendor and eclat of wealth is the sphere of such souls, even 
in the realm of power, in the economy of Him who chooseth “the weak 
things of the earth to confound the mighty.” 

Such are the souls that, star-like, gleam out only through earth’s shadows. 
But let none of the Lord’s poor think they are shut out from the prizes of 
beneficence. The million that, silent, patient, loving, shine on in quiet deeps 
to God, but never to this world, — for them waits the crown of Heaven’s 
gold, if not that of earth’s. That God with whom they walk and work 
in holy secret, meek and solitary, with no note of man, with look to 
him only,— in the light and love of that God they shall forever live, 
forever shine. Yea, in case of these it often seems the law is, the 
loftier the more obscure; the more removed from earth’s light the nearer 
God’s throne; even as in the midnight heavens there are stars that 
never blaze to the earth as of appreciable magnitude, but beyond Alcy- 
one or Sirius climb nearer the precincts of the unapproachable glory: a 
multitude that no man can number, hanging like a soft star-mist on the roof 
of the visible heaven, hiding their individuality in a suffusion of sweet 
radiance which alone shows where they walk nearest the sapphire blaze. 
So I have thought at times, higher even than the radiance of souls that 
shine to our vision through the earth’s glooms, is the sphere of those 
who, apart from all earth-lights, from all eclat or thought of eclat, shine 
on to God only, in profound shadow forever unvisited of earthly voice 
or vision, — “the little ones” in whom the Divine glory dwells, veiled 
in obscurity from mortal sight, but “ whose angels do always behold the 
face of our Father in Heaven.” 

I bring out this thought, then, in conclusion. Wealth, if bestowed, is the 
gift of a precious power from God that may be made glorious by right use. 
But a right use, a Christian use will never be made of it till its true rela- 
tions to other and higher forces of power in the church are rightly understood. 

Let those that are rich in this world be reminded that “ they trust not in 
uncertain riches, but in the living God.” Their riches pass “like a flower 
of the field,” in precious but brief trust, given not for pride or elation, but 
for Christian use. Character is power for eternity, has the beauty and life 
of its divine spirit on it. As productive of this power in the possessor or 
others, wealth turns to value. Used for selfish ends, it will bring shame and 
sorrow here and in the day of God. A Christian use glorifies God, and 
glorifies the soul; and prepares friends that, when the possessor shall “ fail,” 
and go alone to “the eternal mansions,” “ shall receive him to everlasting 
habitations.” , 
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THE above engraving represents the new edifice ofthe Central 
Church, Boston, situated at the corner of Berkeley and Newbury Streets, 
one block west of the Public Garden, and upon the lands laid out by the 
Commonwealth. 

This church is comparatively a modern organization. It was gathered 
in 1835 in the “Odeon,” formerly the Federal-Street Theatre, in Federal 
Street. The room had ceased to be a theatre, and was then used for lec- 
tures and concerts, Abner Kneeland, among others, occupying it from time 
to time. Among those prominent in the organization of the church were 
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Deacons Daniel Safford, William J. Hubbard, Daniel Noyes, John C. Proc- 
tor, and Hon. Thomas A. Davis, all of whom are now deceased. 

The first pastor, Rev. William M. Rogers, deceased in 1851. Its sec- 
ond pastor, Rev. George Richards, resigned in 1860, and its third pastor, 
Rev. John E. Todd, in 1869. Its present pastor, Rev. John De Witt, was 
installed Décember 1, 1869. 

This Society erected its first church edifice on Winter Street in the year 
1840, and occupied it till 1864, when it was sold. The site is now occupied 
by stores. Its Grecian front, in granite, was for a quarter of a century 
a familiar object on the street. A prominent feature was the massive 
Corinthian columns, in solid granite, with highly ornamental capitals, 
and very graceful proportions. 

The new edifice was erected during the years 1863 to 1868. The 
church occupied the main building November, 1867; completing the 
tower and spire in 1868. The edifice, during its progress, attracted much 
attention and interest. From its size, elevation, great variety of parts, and 
details, it has more of a cathedral effect than any other church in this part 
of the country. The lot of land upon which it is built is bounded on three 
streets, and contains about two fifths of an acre (17,360 square feet), pur- 
chased of the Commonwealth at a cost of $42,420. 

The edifice itself covers about one hundred and fifty-five by an average 
of eighty, or more than twelve thousand five hundred feet. The walls, at 
the highest point, reach an altitude of eighty-five feet above the curb-stone 
to the top.of the crosses on each gable, while below the curb-stone the 
foundation-walls, of solid block stone, are fourteen feet in depth. The 
whole structure rests upon about twelve hundred piles, driven originally 
twenty-nine feet in length. Between the piers supporting the clear-story 
there are inverted arches, and also a system of arches over the whole area 
of the church, which support the floors. In the foundation of the tower, 
upon the block-stone pase, solid concrete, to the depth of several feet, has 
been used, and upon this rests an inverted dome which terminates under 
the four walls of the tower. The circuit of the walls of the building, 
including the tower and the buttresses, exceeds in length six hundred 
feet, varying in thickness from one foot ten inches to four feet. The 
buttresses are from two to seven feet in depth. It has four stone porches, 
groined and roofed with stone, which for solidity of construction are not 
excelled in a church edifice in this country. The red stone in the building 
is from New Jersey, the white from Ohio. 

The general outlines of the building are in harmony with the gothic of 
the thirteenth century, the period regarded as the most perfect of that style, 
though it cannot be classed with any one period as they are laid down by 
Willis. It is built of Roxbury stone, laid in broken ashlar. This material, 
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on account of the variety of color afforded, varying from a deep orange to 
a light cream tint, slightly intermingled with purple, gives to the wall- 
surface almost the effect of mosaic, assisted materially by the treatment 
and introduction of the Jersey red and Ohio cream-colored stones, which 
are systematically arranged to produce a more striking effect than if a 
monotone had been adopted. ‘This is especially seen in the manner in 
which the construction of the arches is shown by the different colors of 
their component parts, the lighter material being used for the ornamental 
portions, thus producing the greatest effect of light and shade. 

The practice of using different-colored material externally is a charac- 
teristic feature in the medieval gothic of northern Italy. The color of the 
Roxbury stone is natural. Every inch exposed to view in the walls of this 
building is a natural face. The ledge is found split by natural cleavages. 
From these cleavages the face-stones are taken with the fixed color of 
ages upon them. ‘The general effect is, that when laid in the building, 
especially when pointed, as here, in a color harmonizing and not separating 
the stones, the edifice has the appearance of antiquity from the first. 

The plan of the building consists of nave, aisles, and transepts, with a tower 
on the southeast corner. This, with three porches, makes the body of the 
church, which in the interior is one hundred and twenty-one feet from rear 
of the chancel to the front entrance, by about seventy-five feet in width. 
The arches which carry the clear-story walls are supported by brown stone 
columns with Ohio stone capitals carved. Above these capitals are richly 
foliaged corbels, on which rest the bases of shafts, which rise to the capitals 
of stone which carry the arch principals of the open timbered roof. These 
support a system of longitudinal arches which carry the purlins and smaller 
timbers. At the crossing of the transept and nave the main principals 
intersect each other diagonally. ‘The roof and walls are treated in poly- 
chrome. The planes of the roof are colored in ultramarine blue, bordered 
by gold color and vermilion. The timbers are colored dark oak, with the 
details picked out in color, and their larger surfaces are ornamented. The 
cornice is elaborate in its construction, and ornamented with arabesque 
work also picked out in color. The clear-story walls to the sills of the 
windows have a ground color of red, with a lighter red figure. The shafts 
of columns are maroon, the caps and bases picked out in color, as also the 
details of the arches and cusps. Over the chancel recess is an illuminated 
cross, in which figure is the motto from the corporate seal of the society, 
In cruce spes (hope in the cross). ‘The details of the chancel arch are 
brought out in color, and on the ceiling of the apsidal termination are three 
monograms and emblems. In the centre, the Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) ; 
on the right, a monogram of the Trinity; on the left, ZL A. S. (Jesus, 
Saviour of men) ; all on a blue ground, with a rich border. Upon a simi- 
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lar ground, over the chancel panels, is the inscription, “The Lord is in his 
holy temple, let all the earth keep silence”; beneath, in the centre ‘panel, 
on two tablets, the Commandments. On the level of the springing of the 
chancel arch is a zone of blue, encircling the church, upon which, lettered 
in gold color, are the Beatitudes. Below this, to the wainscoting, the walls 
are treated in olive-stone color. 

The lower portion of the chancel is one half of a sexagon, the rear 
portion being occupied with two tablets containing the Commandments, 
while two tablets on the left and two on the right are occupied with full- 
length pictures of the four evangelists, after the style of medieval church 
painting. 

The building is lighted in each transept, commencing below, with four 
windows, arcaded. Above these are two large double-bayed mullioned 
windows, with transoms, and crowning all a Catharine-wheel window, 
eleven feet in diameter. There are twenty-nine clear-story windows, ten 
feet by three; seven aisle windows, sixteen by eight, with a smaller one, 
making in all fifty-four windows in the body of the church alone. The 
mullions and tracery of all the windows are of Ohio stone, and all are 
filled with stained glass of grisaille patterns, the heads of the side windows 
being ornamented with ecclesiological emblems. The body of the church 
is wainscoted in black-walnut about five feet high, panelled and corniced. 
There are no galleries. The organ is in a loft, appropriately constructed 
of black-walnut, and is supported by ten black-walnut columns, with elab- 
orate carved capitals. The pews and all the furniture are of black-walnut. 
The chapel, connected with the church by lobbies on each side of the 
chancel, is twenty-four by ninety, and most of its ceiling twenty-four feet 
high. It has seats for four hundred persons. The ceiling, span-timbered, 
supports the floor of a room above, about twenty-four by sixty, which is 
for the accommodation of the societies of ladies connected with the church 
for sewing for the poor, and other benevolent purposes. Upon a floor to 
the north, below the level of the upper floor, are rooms for the pastor, and 
an infant class-room. 

The western entrance is through a triple door-way. The piers are of 
Jersey and Cleveland stone, and they have appropriate bases and richly 
carved capitals. The arches of this and the tower door-way are cusped 
and decorated with crosses and arabesques, while the gables have richly 
ornamented diapered panels, as a groundwork for monograms and em- 
blems. In the centre is a monogram, — the Saviour, — at the left, Alpha, 
and at the right, Omega, so as to read “Jesus Christ, the beginning and 
end.” Upon the tower door gable is the cross surmounted by the crown. 
The design contemplates sculpture for the tympani of the arches over the 
doors ; the raising of Lazarus, the healing of the sick, the resurrection of 
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our Lord. The doors are all ornamented with iron hinges, the porches 
paved witha encaustic tile. The tower and spire has an altitude of two 
hundred and thirty-five feet, all of stone. The belfry story is very ornate. 

Its clustered gables and pinnacles, all decorated with finials and crockets 
cut in solid stone, gracefully connect tower and spire by a pleasing outline, 
and form one of the most unique features of the building. 

The entire cost of the edifice, including land, is about $325,000. 

The church seats twelve hundred and fifty persons, having two hundred 
and thirty-eight pews. The appraised values of the pews range from $50 
to $2,000. One hundred and eighteen of these (being only two less than 
the whole number of pews upon the lower floor of the old place of worship 
in Winter Street) are valued at $900 and under, down to $50. These 
valuations, considering the large lot of land and character of the building, 
are quite low, and are attained by liberal arrangements of the society, by 
which not more than three fourths the cost of the building and land are 
assessed upon the pews. 

Although the church is 121 75, and eighty feet in height, it is found 
that a clear, sustained, and natural voice at a moderate pitch is well heard 
in all parts, — requiring no greater exertion of the speaker than an ordi- 
nary sized church or hall. It is unusually well adapted to the production 
of the best effects of music by reason of its height and lofty open arches. 

The architects were Messrs. R. and R. Mitchell Upjohn, of New York, 
and the building committee, — Henry Edwards, chairman; Benjamin E. 
Bates, Joseph H. White, William O. Grover, Joseph B. Tilton, Charles 
Rollins, and Thomas H. Russell. 

The annual expense of sittings in this church is about the average of 
church sittings in the prominent churches of Boston. The cost of dwelling- 
houses in the vicinity of this church is from $30,000 to $ 150,000 each, so 
that the cost of .this church relatively to the private dwellings in its neigh- 
borhood is probably less than the more moderate cost of churches of former 
times to the private residences of that day. 

Tuomas H. RusseE.t. 
Boston. 
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“OQUGHT OUR PRESENT SYSTEM OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION TO BE SUSTAINED.”? 


Ir is proposed in this paper to discuss the more limited question in- 
volved in the general one,— Should the daily reading of the Bible be 
required in the Public Schools ? 

And this hinges upon the still deeper one, — Shall any moral and relig- 
ious instruction be given in our Public Schools? Or shall there be no 
recognition of God and of religious truth in them ? 

To promote the highest welfare of the people is the great object for 
which civil governments are established ; for which laws are enacted and 
administered. The preamble to the Massachusetts Bill of Rights déclares 
that “ The end of the institution, maintenance, and administration of gov- 
ernment is to secure the existence of the body politic, to protect it, and to 
furnish the individuals who compose it, with the power of enjoying in 
safety and tranquillity their natural rights and the blessings of life.” The 

_common maxim, “ The safety of the people is the supreme law,” em- 
bodies and expresses the grand principle which underlies all legitimate 
government. The state is not the mere creature of agreement and com- 
pact, to be just and only what men choose to make it. It is a divine insti- 
tution. Its powers are derived from God, and are to be used in accord- 
ance with his will. To secure and promote the highest interests of its 
subjects is the charter of its authority, the compend of its duties. Here 
is the basis upon which all laws are founded. The power of taxation, of 
establishing and maintaining public schools, rests here. Whatever is 
essential to the highest good of the people, the state is under the most 
solemn and imperative obligation, to humanity and God to require ard 
‘sustain. The necessities of self-preservation demand this. 

In a republic, where the people are the source of all power, and by 
their representatives determine the laws, the policy, the whole administra- 
tion of the state, a certain amount of intelligence is confessedly essential. 
But mere intellectual knowledge is not sufficient. The principles of morali- 
ty and religion, — not the dogmas of sects, not creeds and confessions of 
faith, — but the broad fundamental principles upon which morality and 
religion rest, must be inculcated also. They are no less essential to the 
state. And this has been widely acknowledged. 

Guizot, while minister of public instruction in France, wrote to the 
teachers : “It is absolutely necessary that popular instruction should not 
be confined to the development of the intelligence ; it should embrace the 


1 Read by appointment before the Alumni at Andover. 
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whole soul; it should awaken the conscience, which ought to be elevated 
and strengthened according as the intelligence is developed.” 

Franklin, in 1789, published a plan for the improvement of the free 
blacks, which embraced schools where, as he said, “ a deep impression of 
the most important and generally acknowledged moral and religious prin- 
ciples ” might be made. 

The Bill of Rights of Massachusetts declares “ the happiness of a peo- 
ple, and the good order and preservation of civil government, essentially 
depend upon piety, religion, and morality.” The Constitution of Ohio says, 
“ Religion, morality, and knowledge being essential to good government.” 
The Congress of the United States has made a similar declaration. In 
1785 a resolution was passed, the preamble of which reads, “ Whereas true 
religion and good morals are the only solid foundations of public liberty 
and happiness.” And in the “Ordinance of 1787,” which is the funda- 
mental law on which the States of the great Northwest were erected, we 
read, “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind.” Thus statesmen and legislatures 
affirm the vital connection between the mental and religious culture of the 
people and the stability of civil government. 

There needs intelligence to understand what will be for the welfare of 
the country, and then there is no less need of moral and religious principle 
leading the people to do what is right despite the clamors of sect or of party. 
An ignorant man, who can be made the dupe of schemers, is not so danger- 
ous as a corrupt man bent on mischief. The conscience must be educated 
as well as the intellect. Confidence that good men will be elected to office, 
and the free institutions of the country preserved, is based upon the moral 
integrity of the people. The sanctions of religion are the safeguard of the 
State; because they enforce the obligations of good citizenship. In the 
great truths of a personal God, and of accountability to him, are found the 
strongest motives to civil obedience, and to the discharge of social duties, 
There: are but two principles of power in government. The one is the 
virtue of the people, which gets its vitality from the precepts of religion 
and the Gospel of Christ; the other is the power of the bayonet. Upon 
the prevalence of morality and religion among the masses hangs the des- 
tiny of the country. And if “the safety of the people is the supreme 
law,” then the primary and paramount duty of the State is to furnish the 
means of mental and moral instruction, and to do all in her power to bring 
the great body of the people to use them. 

Now this obligation the State recognizes by establishing public schools 
sustained by taxation, which are designed not merely for secular instruc- 
tion, but for the education of all those higher powers whose exercise is 
requisite to good citizenship. The object is to make intelligent and good 
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men, and so safe and useful citizens. The State does not care for the 
moral and religious condition of the individual, except as it stands related 
to his social and civil duties. She uses education and religion for her own 
ends, and inculcates them for the welfare of the body politic. The State 
does not leave it to individuals, or families, or communities to provide the 
mental and moral instruction necessary to her safety. She dare not do 
this, for she would thus imperil her own existence, because many are in- 
different to knowledge and to virtue, and would allow their children to 
grow up ignorant and immoral. That this is the purpose of the State is 
evident from the whole history of public schools. 

This Commonwealth as early as 1647 established a system of public 
instruction based upon taxation to support it. And she was the first to 
do this. Schools had indeed been founded in Scotland, in Holland, 
and among the Dutch colonies on this continent, but they were not strictly 
public nor free. They were more or less parochial. Massachusetts took 
the lead in establishing free public schools sustained by taxation. The 
records of the Colonial Legislature of 1647 contain the following pream- 
ble and act, which show the purpose for which the system was founded: — 


“It being one chief project of Sathan to keep men from the knowledge of the 
Scriptures, as in former times, keeping them in unknown tongues, so in these lat- 
ter times by persuading from the use of tongues, that so at least the true sense 
and meaning of the original might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of 
deceivers, to the end therefore that learning may not be buried in the graves of 
our forefathers in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavor: 

“Tt is therefore ordered by this Court, and by authority thereof. 1. That every 
Township in this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased them to the number 
of 50 householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within their Towns, to teach 
all such children as shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be 
paid either by the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in 
general by way of supply, as the major part of them that order the prudentials of 
the Town shall appoint. 

“9. And it is further ordered that when any Town shall increase to the 
number of 100 families or householders, they shall set up a Grammar School, the 
master thereof being able to instruct youth so far as they may be fitted for the 
University. And if any Town neglect the performance hereof above one year, 
then every such Town shall pay 5 pounds per annum to the next such school till 
they shall perform this order. (In 1671 the penalty for neglect was raised to ten 
pounds per annum.) 

“3. Forasmuch as it greatly concerns the welfare of the country, that the 
youth should be educated, not only in good literature, but in sound doctrine, this 
Court doth therefore commend it to the serious consideration and special care of 
our Overseers of the College, and the Select Men in the several Towns, not to 
admit or suffer any such to be continued in the office or place of teaching, edu- 
cating, or instructing youth or children in the College or schools that have mani- 
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fested themselves unsound in the faith or scandalous in their lives, and have not 
given satisfaction according to the Rules of Christ.” 


Thus, as Mr. Boutwell when Secretary of the Board of Education said, 
“A public duty was admitted in the education of the whole people at 
the public expense, without regard to any of the distinctions that are 
found in social life. An individual right was recognized,— the right to 
intellectual and moral training at the public expense.” The grand doc- 
trine, then, is this, that the State shall provide for the intellectual, moral, 
and religious instruction of all her children. 

And so the Constitution of Massachusetts makes it the duty of “all 
instructors of youth to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of the children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth; love of their 
country, humanity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry, and 
frugality ; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; and those other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon which a re- 
publican constitution is founded.” Chief Justice Shaw is quoted as saying 
that “the public school system was designed to provide a system of 
moral training.” This is evident from the fact that school committees are 
to employ only teachers of good moral character, and are required to re- 
move from the schools any scholars whose character and example endanger 
the morals of other pupils. 

Nor does Massachusetts stand alone in laying the principles of morality 
and piety at the foundation of her school system. Other States do the 
same. The United States government have done it. It is sufficient to 
refer again to the “ Ordinance of 1787,” the organic law of the Northwest. 


“ ArTIcLE III. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.” 


That is, Congress solemnly declared that in all the magnificent domain 
then opening to civilization, the future seat of American empire, schools 
and education should be forever encouraged as the means of inculcating 
that religion, morality, and knowledge which are necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind. 

This article was substantially embodied in the Constitution of Ohio, and 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati recently held that the provision was man- 
datory in its nature ; and that the action of the Cincinnati School Board, 
forbidding all religious instruction in the schools, was illegal and must be 
perpetually restrained. 

The State thus recognizes her obligation to furnish the means of mental 
and moral culture to all her children. And to enable her to discharge this 
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obligation she establishes free schools, taxes the property of the people to 
maintain them, and directs that those general principles of morality and 
piety be taught in them which are essential to the safety of the govern- 
ment and the welfare of the people. 

Is it asked what morality, what religion, are to be inculcated? There 
need be no hesitation in replying: Christian morality, and the Christian 
religion. This is a Christian nation. This is a Christian government. 
The divine origin and truth of Christianity are admitted. While the 
adherents of other beliefs have protection and full equality as citizens, 
the truth of their religious systems is not legally admitted. 

In opposition to this view, great stress is laid upon the fact that the 
United States Constitution avoids all recognition of Christianity. This is 
doubtless owing to the personal influence of Mr. Jefferson. But at the same 
time the general government does fully recognize the Christian religion in 
indirect ways, —in the employment of chaplains, in the cessation from 
business on the Lord’s day, in the appointment of religious services for 
special purposes, as of thanksgiving. In 1778 Congress passed a resolu- 
tion appointing a day of fasting and prayer to Almighty God, “ That it 
may please Him to bless our schools and seminaries of learning, and 
make them nurseries of true piety, virtue, and useful knowledge.” Is 
there no national recognition of Christianity here ? 

A large number of the State constitutions do make fermal acknowledg- 
ment of God and of religion. In our own Commonwealth the Preamble 
to the Constitution says: “ We therefore, the people of Massachusetts, 
acknowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of the great Legislator of 
the Universe, and devoutly imploring His direction, do agree upon,” &c. 
The second article in the Bill of Rights declares that “It is the right as 
well as the duty of all men in society, publicly and at stated seasons, to 
worship the great Creator and Preserver of the Universe.” Thus the 
idea of a personal God is the corner-stone of the State. The daily ses- 
sions of the Legislature, the terms of the Courts, are opened with prayer 
to Him, and the Bible is recognized as a revelation of His will. Judicial 
oaths are administered upon it. It is exempt from levy under civil pro- 
‘cess. It is furnished to prisons and houses of reform. Christianity is the 
recognized religion of the State. Blasphemy is punished as a crime. So 
the morality and religion which the State declares essential to its welfare 
is Christian morality, and the Christian religion. A secularized education 
did not enter into the thought of the founders of the republic. We owe 
our free institutions to Christianity, and they will not outlive the religion 
which gave them life. France, under the lead of philosophers and ency- 
clopedists, tried the experiment of a civilization which had no Bible and no 
God in it, and her boasted republic speedily became a pandemonium. 
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The State, then, establishes schools as the means of inculcating that 
religion, morality, and knowledge which are necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind. As an obvious and essential aid in this 
work the Bible is ordered to be read in them. The State uses it as one of 

the agencies by which to teach the broad general principles of morality and 

piety in which all Christians agree, and by which, in part, she discharges 

her obligation to give the young moral as well as intellectual training. 

The law in Massachusetts, and which probably conforms substantially to 
the legal requirements of other States, is this : — 

“ The School Committee shall require the daily reading of some portion 
of the Bible, without written note or oral comment, in the public schools, 
but they shall require no scholar to read from any particular version, 
whose parent or guardian shall declare that he has conscientious scruples 
against allowing him to read therefrom; nor shall they ever direct any 
school-books calculated to favor the tenets of any particular sect of Chris- 
tians to be purchased or used in any of the public schools.” 

It is a little difficult to see where the “teaching theology” and the 
“inculcating sectarian dogmas,” of which we hear so much, come in under 
this law. It requires simply the reading each day of a portion of God’s 
word, without exposition, commentary, or remark; yet reminding the 
scholar each day of a Supreme Being whose eye is upon him, and whose 
law he is bound to obey. 

When it is urged that the State recognizes Christianity, and that the 
Bible is to be read in the schools as a means of moral and religious in- 
struction, we are sometimes startled by the apparition of Church and State. 

It is important to remember the distinction which has been pointed out. 
In this country the State uses religious truths and motives to promote its 
own welfare. Religion is never an end to the State, but only the means 
toanend. As Judge Hagans says: “It is the political value of religion, 
morality, and knowledge which the State proposes to secure for its varied 
purposes, and that only.” The State is not necessary to religion. That is 
the Old World theory ; and so governments patronize the Church and make 
it a creature of their own. But religion is essential to the welfare of the 
State, and to this end she protects its worship and respects its institutions. 
She gives no preference to any sect, but for her own safety recognizes and 
teaches the broad general truths on which all Christian denominations 
stand. England goes upon the assumption that religion needs the State, 
and so has a national church, with all its evils. France, in her revolution- 
ary orgasm, adopted the principle that the State does not need religion, 
and so banished it and destroyed the republic she strove to establish. 
America, while forbidding all national church establishments, asserts that 
religion is necessary to the State, and hence recognizes it and teaches its 
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principles in her schools. And she employs the Bible as one means to 
this grand end. 

But there are two theories of education which deny this whole ground. 

One is that the State has nothing to do with religion or religious truths, 
and so that the education which it gives must be exclusively secular, con- 
sequently that any religious instruction violates the rights of those who 
reject Christianity. Now, if it be true, as the wisest statesmen and the 
best legislators affirm, that instruction in morality and religion is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the State, then the only question is as to what rights 
an individual conscience has when it opposes itself to the well-being 
of society. Right is a sacred thing. A man’s conscience is to him the 
highest rule of conduct. He must follow it, if need be, to the stake. But 
if it come in conflict with the laws of the State it must give way. Society 
cannot surrender what it believes essential to its welfare because of the 
conscientious scruples of individuals. So the Quaker must pay a penalty 
for refusing to do military duty. The Jew must regard the Christian Sab- 
bath. The Mormon must respect the civil law of marriage. And “if 
religious instruction in the schools be essential to that public education 
which makes good citizens, then no man’s conscience can be allowed to 
stand in the way of giving that instruction. There are necessary limits to 
this right of conscience. The safety of the people is the supreme law.” 

A second theory, which denies the ground assumed here, is the Roman 
Catholic one, that the State has no right to educate except under the 
direction and for the benefit of the Church. The TZuabdlet says, ‘The in- 
struction of children and youth is included in the sacrament of orders, and 
the State usurps the function of the spiritual society when it turns edu- 
cator.” And so, under the plea of conscience, Rome seeks to break up our 
public schools that she may establish sectarian schools under the control of 
her priests. The crusade is not against the Bible only nor chiefly, but 
against the school system. Authorize, as Massachusetts and some other 
States do, the substitution of the Douay for the Common Version, even 
banish the Bible wholly from the schools, and the clamor would not abate. 
Rome must have, not the simple text, but the interpretations of the Church. 
Her errors for the most part are matters of inference, and are found in 
foot-notes at the bottom of the page. She indeed translates “repent,” 
“do penance,” but her chief doctrines,— such as the supremacy of the 
Pope, the real presence, Purgatory, the intercession of saints, and the 
power of absolution, are based upon translations substantially the same 
as our own. Papists will not allow children or adults to read the naked 
Word. They must have the interpretations and glosses of the Fathers, — 
the teachings of concurrent tradition. With them the question is not so 
much the reading of the Bible as the establishing of separate schools. 
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Some say let us give up the Bible in the schools so as to take away all 
cause of complaint from the Catholics, and thus place ourselves on vantage- 
ground in opposing their attempts to break up the public school system. 
This is specious, but mistaken. All just cause of complaint ¢s taken away 
by allowing them to read from their own version those Scriptures which 
they and we alike receive. And by surrendering the Bible the command- 
ing position is abandoned that the State, for its own safety, must require 
that the great principles of morality and religion be taught in the 
schools, else they will become godless and sources of moral corruption and 
death. By giving up the Bible a formidable weapon is placed in the 
hands of the Papists. Their professed objection to the schools now is, that 
they are godless. Banish the Scriptures and you make them “godless” 
indeed, and give a force to the Romish argument which it has not now. 

It is said, “ Reading the Bible in the schools is a perfunctory and useless 
form.” Certainly this is not necessarily so. All modes of religious instruc- 
tion, in the family, the Sabbath school, the sanctuary, tend to become 
formal. Shall we, therefore, abandon them ? 

Another argument appealing to our fears is used. “ You better let the 
Bible go, for by and by somebody else will be in the majority, and your 
children will have to read the Douay version, or an infidel treatise.” This 
savors‘a little of cowardice. There seems slight faith in the power of truth 
and the providence of God in it. It were better to do right and take the 
consequences of right doing. We are responsible only for duty and not for 
results. They are in the hand of God. But we are not going back to 
the mummeries of Rome, nor are we about to deny our ancestral faith at 
the bidding of English rationalism or of German infidelity. This is a 
Christian nation, and we mean to train up our children in the knowledge 
and the practice of Christian truth. 

The daily reading of the Bible should be required in the public schools, 
because it teaches in the purest form, and with the most authoritative 
sanctions, those great truths of morality and religion which are essential to 
the welfare of society. It lays the broadest and deepest foundation for the 
sense of obligation as a man, as a citizen of the State. The idea of God 
and accountability is necessary to the sanctions of an oath. It is needful 
to any just sense of civil responsibility. The duty to be industrious, 
sober, truthful, humane, obedient to the law, has here its firmest basis. 
Every virtue which adorns humanity, every grace which enriches human 
character, everything “ pure and lovely and of good report,” are inculcated 
and enforced in the Divine Word by precept, by narrative, by poem, by 
recorded lives, by all the modes in which truth can mould the affections 
and shape the conduct. Its sentiments, its imagery, its diction, in purity 
and beauty are unapproached in the entire records of the language. The 
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Authorized Version has done more for the permanence and purity of the 
English tongue than any other book. It is the highest model of literary 
excellence. King James’s translation is in effect the work of a century. It 
embraces all that is valuable in the labors of Tyndale and Matthews, of 
the translators of the Genevan and the Bishops’ Bibles. So that it is the 
ripened fruit of the scholarship and literary culture of an hundred years, 
embracing the Elizabethan age. 

Why should such a book be banished from our schools? Especially 
when great numbers of children seldom hear it read elsewhere? We are 
indebted to the Bible for manifold social, civil, and religious blessings. It 
is one of the grand forces which have made Massachusetts what she is. 
She owes much of her power for good to it. Let it be retained as one of 
the strongest and most salutary of the elements in our system of public 
education. Its silent influence over the mind and heart we fail to appre- 
ciate. It moulds the character and shapes the life by a power unseen 
save in gracious results. 

A distinguished pervert to Papacy thus writes: “ Who will not say that 
the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is 
not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this country? It lives in the 
ear like a music that can never be forgotten, — like the sound of church- 
bells, which the convert hardly knows how to forego. Its felicities seem 
to be almost things instead of words; it is a part of the national mind, and 
the anchor of national seriousness ; the memory of the dead passes into it ; 
the potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses; the power 
of the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its words.” 

Then if the Bible is banished, all our school-books must be expurgated, 
and everything distinctively Christian stricken out. 

My deepest convictions compel an affirmative answer to the question, — 
Should the daily reading of the Bible be required in the public schools ? 

D. R. Capy. 


Aruineton, Mass. 
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A BUSINESS: TRAIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Tue Forefathers of New England appear in early history both as men 
of business and men of religion. As business men, they expected to pay a 
full equivalent for all they received; as religious men, they chose a religion 
which was costly to them in many ways. 

Edward Winslow, afterwards Governor of the Plymouth Colony, in an 
enumeration of “three things which are the bane and overthrow of planta- 
tions,” mentions this as the first, — “the vain expectation of instantaneous 
profit without work.” Nearly all the projects of colonization which had 
been formed up to this time for the New World were flagrantly of the stamp 
thus characterized. The Spanish colonists expected sudden wealth by 
every means rather than the appropriate labor. They would get it by 
treachery, murder, the enslavement of the Indians, — by some easy stroke. 
Captain John Smith, of the Virginia colony at Jamestown, described his 
fellow-settlers as made up of forty-eight needy gentlemen and four carpen- 
ters. “TI entreat you,” he wrote, addressing the Council at London, “ rather 
send thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, ma- 
sons, and diggers of trees and roots than a thousand such as we have.” 

But the Plymouth colonists indulged in no such “vain expectation.” 
They desired profit. They appreciated acquisition and wealth. But all 
their experiences and their theories of life had bred within their souls the 
conviction, if a man would eat, he should and must work. 

As a class, they belonged to the working-men of their native land. There, 
even in the days before they knew persecution, no gain had been possible 
to them except through industry. But after they espoused religious views 
adverse to those of the majority, their lot was hard, very hard. It was 
difficult to get work. If they bought anything they expected to pay a 
larger price than others for it. They could not get passage out of Eng- 
land to Holland without immense sacrifice. On arriving at Amsterdam, 
that strange city, they were homeless and without resources. Accustomed 
to till the soil, they found themselves in manufacturing and commercial 
cities. If they were to gain a living in Leyden, they must learn new trades 
and take the small wages of new hands. Such men as Bradford and 
Brewster, of the few who could hardly be said to belong to the working- 
classes, learned trades, — the one as a silk-dyer and the other as a printer. 
All of them, whatever their class or previous manner of life, took up the 
burden of these new and straitened circumstances — competing with the 
Dutchman at his own business and on his own soil —in the same spirit. 
Bradford alludes in a few significant words to this stress of their life in 
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Holland, when he says, “Old age began to steal upon them, and their 
great and continued labors, with other crosses and sorrows, hastened it be- 
fore the time.” Especially does he show how this expectation concerning 
life was woven into the very fibre of the children as well as the parents: 
“For many of their children, who were of the best disposition and most 
gracious inclinations, having learned to bear the yoke in their youth, and 
being willing to bear part of their parents’ burden, were oftentimes so over- 
pressed by their heavy labors, that, though their minds were free and will- 
ing, yet their bodies bowed under the weight, and became decrepit in 
early youth, the vigor of nature being consumed in the bud.” How thor- 
oughly these men were understood to belong to the class which expects to 
give an equivalent for all it seeks appears in the additional statement, that 
“though most of them were poor, yet there were none so poor but, if they 
were known to be of the English congregation, the Dutch tradesmen would 
trust them in any reasonable amount, ... . and this because they had 
found by experience how careful they. were to keep their word, while they 
saw them painful and diligent in their respective callings.” 

If, during this early discipline at home and their residence in Holland, 
they had been impelled to pay full price for all they secured, they expected 
to have to do the same in order to get to America, and in order to live, 
when there. The trading company under whose auspices they were 
obliged to go out virtually exacted, as Laban did of Jacob, the labor of 
seven years for sending them forth. On one occasion, when the company 
sent them supplies, an advance of seventy per cent was charged the colo- 
nists. At another time, money having been lent them, instead of six per 
cent, the regular usury in England, forty-five per cent was required. 

On arrival, we all know they could not have expected to secure any 
substantial advantages from the country without giving a full equivalent. 
No harvests were to be raised off that thin, rocky, rooty soil without work. 
Many of us, after long residence by the deep bottoms of the interior, or in 
the rich valleys of the Pacific slope, have climbed those hills at Plymouth 
and in its neighborhood, and noted how uneven, hillocky, rough, even now, 
are the fields which lie about. The sight— with a full tide in the Bay, 
the busy manufacturing village below, the signs of small, but careful and 
friendly culture here and there, and the associations of two hundred and 
fifty years inspiring one — was beautiful to us; but we could not help feel- 
ing that for those men and women who landed houseless in freezing and 
bleak December there could have been nothing attained except by unre- 
mitting and wasting toil. We need not wonder that they worked on 
Christmas day ; what we should admire is that they could afford to rest on 
the Sabbath. When there were only seven men well enough to care for 
the sick, there was work to do, we may be sure. What should we expect 
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other than that in the early spring, one of these seven, and he the Gover- 
nor, should come out of the field, where he had been planting, and lie down 
to die in the delirium of over-work and over-care? 

Surely it was incidental to such a schooling that the Forefathers should 
be men who expected to give a full equivalent in money, or handiwork, or 
exchange, or thought, for all they sought to secure from each other or their 
fellow-men. Even the corn which they accidentally uncovered, and of 
which they took, when they made their first experimental tour around the 
hills of Truro, was paid for afterwards ; they had taken particular pains 
to find the Indian owner, that they might pay him. 

But it was not schooling only, or chiefly, which gave this character to 
the Pilgrims as men of business. They-had in their make-up at the out- 
set, and all this schooling tended to confirm it, this principle of life. In 
their view it was not fit that a man, bearing God’s image, should lie about 
waiting for something to turn up to his advantage. If the man wants any- 
thing, let him up and earn it. Let him try to deserve what he receives. 
They scorned to be beggars. They disliked dependence. They grumbled 
not if they were not uniformly successful. They did not sit down and 
wonder and complain that others did not wait upon them. They were not 
forever scheming how to get along without effort, how to get things without 
paying for them, or by paying for them less than they were worth ; but by 
economy, industry, forethought, self-denial, study, patience, to be able to 
acquire good things at their full price. 

We have said that the Forefathers were men of business and men of 
religion. They were business men in their religion. If they had the spirit 
which led them to expect the advantages of the present life only at the 
full price, they had the same sort of feeling respecting the advantages of 
the eternal life. 

It was a staple point in their theological training, — indeed, they felt it in 
the very quick of their grateful affections, — that eternal life is a gift of 
grace. They had no idea that anything they might do would be of equiva- 
lent worth with the everlasting favor of God. But they saw just as 
clearly that no sinner could actually receive the Divine gift through the 
bleeding hands of the Redeemer without that instant being impelled to as- 
sume a service which should comport with the value of the gracious gift. 
Whenever any one of these Pilgrims had begun to debate the question of 
receiving the religion of the Puritan, one great objection confronted him 
at once, —it will cost so much. Take, for instance, the case of Bradford ! 
When he was but a child he came to himself and knew that he needed the 
provisions of redemption. But he had in prospect a comfortable estate. 
His uncles, who had care of him, would scoff at his singular views. Those 
views, if he should adopt them, would make his residence in England un- 
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comfortable, probably dangerous. They would involve his companionship 
thenceforth with a small and despised set of men. Yet he came to a de- 
liberate and intelligent resolution to accept of the contemned religion. In 
answer to his uncles, he writes, “I am not only willing to part with every- 
thing that is dear in this world for this cause, but I am also thankful that 
God has given me a heart to do, and will accept me so to suffer for him.” 
This young Englishman has had revealed to him the worth of his God ; 
he is willing, nay, he is even thankful, to receive that worth at whatever 
price its reception may involve. 

Especially when the religion of the Pilgrims figured itself to them as 
the Lord’s warring kingdom in a hostile and evil world, did they expect to 
bear their full share in its charges. It was a great part of their religion to 
pray for that kingdom’s extension. To extend it in the wide, waste con- 
tinent of the New World was one principal motive to them to undertake the 
costs of their emigration. They were not so mean, so loosely put together, 
as to sit praying for that which they would not take pains to secure other- 
wise. Robert Cushman was among the foremost furtherers of the colony. 
“T confess,” wrote he, “I know many in England having notable endow- 
ments and might do great good, .... and yet through fleshly fear, niceness, 
straightness of heart, &c., sit still and look, and will not hazard a dram of 
health, nor a day of pleasure, nor an hour of rest, to further the knowledge 
and salvation of the sons of Adam in the New World Now what shall 
we say to such a profession of Christ to which is joined no more denial of 
a man’s self!” Robert Cushman and his fellow-pilgrims had no such con- 
ception of religion. When men said, “This enterprise is perilous and diffi- 
cult,” their answer was, “ All great and honorable actions are accompanied 
with great difficulties, and must be both undertaken and overcome with 
answerable courage.” They knew that their religion would cost them 
heavily ; but in the eyes of their appreciation it would be worth more than 
it should cost themselves. 

This trait in the Pilgrims’ character, that they’ expected neither the 
small nor the large advantages of this life or the next without proportion- 
ate, equivalent exertion, lay at the foundation of their success, and has 
made New England business and New England religion the wholesome and 
thrifty and sterling things they have been for two hundred and fifty years. 
Our Jubilee year should teach anew the grand lesson. 

-On all sides we hear the remark made by sober and thoughtful observers 
that there is a marked degeneracy among the younger men of business. 
They shirk work. They are eager to get property, but they are more eager 
to get it without labor or painstaking. They are willing to sit in a counting- 
room two hours, perhaps three, a day at leisure; to ride or walk about, 
watching the rise and fall of stocks, of bonds, of gold, of real estate ; they 
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are ready to embark, once in a while, in a short, quick, intense voyage for 
the golden fleece ; some of them will sit at a bar and sell cigars or liquors ; 
multitudes invest in gambling lotteries ; an army of them infest government 
offices for clerkships and what not, or run in the city wards or county pre- 
cincts for the gifts of the dear people. What a great many find to do, and 
how they manage to keep up so good appearances with so little known occu- 
pation, is a suspicious mystery. The number of persons who live outright 
on the public, who accumulate debts in one place after another, without 
presuming to offer payment, is appallingly large. So, also, on the one 
hand, while the capitalist is seeking to make money by sheer luck or nig- 
gardness, the laborers attempt to get by law the same wages for eight hours 
which they were wont to receive for ten. Obviously, there is a strong and 
increasing tendency to try to get the common rewards and even the great 
prizes of life without work. Such a tendency is destructive. It saps the 
foundations of families, societies, and states. It is the broad road to immo- 
rality and crime. 

The question was asked several years ago of one who had had long ex- 
perience in London missionary labors, “'To what cause would you attribute 
the unfathomable amount of vice and crime which are known to prevail 
here?” The answer was, “Not Sabbath-breaking, intemperance, or any 
one of the stock causes to which it is customary to refer everything bad in 
the community ; but I think the main source is the unwillingness on the part 
of men to give a fair equivalent for what they seek.” This was a searching 
answer. The sons of the Pilgrims should be among the quickest to feel its 
truth. We should violate one of the laws of political economy if we in- 
sisted on paying high prices when we could just as honorably and easily 
pay low ones. Still, I have a kind of respect for that absurd and eccentric 
parishioner, who used to say that he always sold his cherries, and had done 
so for twenty years, for the same low price, “for that was all they were 
worth.” Do we not all rather approve of that type of men which, instead 
of always scheming to get what is wanted at under prices, is appreciative 
of good things and inclined to pay well for them? This is the true 
Pilgrim type of men of business. It may not be the type which is oftenest 
represented in the novel and on the flippant stage and platform. But 
no one who knows the heart of New England life has failed to discover 
this, the original type, in all the handsome cities and beautiful towns which 
the fathers have transmitted or the sons have successively planted along 
the pathway of American empire. 

Beyond question, if this trait of the Forefathers has a lesson for our times 
in respect to business, it has a lesson with respect to religion. The de- 
mand is strong for an easier religion. Much is said, indeed, of having a 

more liberal faith. But, a little oddly, that phrase means, not a faith which 
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is disposed to believe and love and give all it can, but precisely the opposite, 
—a faith which wants to get all the largess of Christ as cheaply as possible. 
Religion must not cost the men of these days much money, time, thought, 
study, prayer; it must not abridge their pleasures or gains. It is a good 
thing, but it must be had cheap. If investments are to be made in it, let 
it be in nights of great excitement, when it is going cheap and is given 
away. Then a good many will run their risk. But to take fast hold of 
instruction, to keep it as one’s life ; to buy the truth and sell it not, even if 
everybody else is selling ; to maintuin the self-restrained, self-denying, “ pain- 
ful” life, is old-fashioned, Puritanic. It costs less to repudiate, to “ fall 
from grace.” It is cheaper to have a shorter creed. Appreciation is an 
expensive luxury. 

The story of our fathers calls us back from this drifting. It would stiffen 
up and ennoble our political and our religious economy by a higher princi- 
ple. Instead of the maxim, pay as little as possible, haggle and chaffer 
to get the price of the thing you want reduced to its lowest possible figure, 
the example of the Pilgrims would rather teach to approve, appreciate the 
things which are excellent, and be glad to give all you can for them. 





“Tue Plymouth Colony has furnished her full proportion of talent, 
genius, learning, and enterprise in almost every department of life; and, 
in other lands, the merits of the posterity of the Pilgrims have been ac- 
knowledged In one respect they present a remarkable exception 
to the rest of America. They are the purest English race in the world; 
there is scarcely any intermixture even with the Scotch or Irish, and none 
with the aboriginals. Almost all the present population are descended 
from the original English settlers... . . The fishermen and navigators of 
Maine, the children of Plymouth, still continue the industrious and bold 
pursuits of their forefathers. In that fine country, beginning at Utica 
(N. Y.), and stretching to Lake Erie, this race may be found on every hill 
and in every valley; on the rivers and on the lakes. . . . . And in all the 
Southern and Southwestern States, the natives of the ‘Old Colony,’ like 
the Armenians of Asia, may be found in every place where commerce and 
traflic offer any lure to enterprise; and in the heart of the gigantic [ West}, 
like their ancestors, they have commenced the cultivation of the wilder- 
ness, like them, surrounded with savage beasts and savage men, and, like 
them, patient in suffering, despising danger, and animated with hope.” — 
Bayuies’s Hist. New Plym., IV. 148. 
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FIRST CHURCH, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Tue First Church of Middletown, Conn., was organized November 4, 
1668. The colony was planted here in 1650. The next year public wor- 
ship began to be statedly observed. The song of the pilgrim band who 
woke the echoes of praise along the banks of the Connecticut, like the 
Jews when far removed from their home altars, was: “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” From 1651 to 1667 
Mr. Samuel Stow was preacher to the congregation. It does not appear 
that he was ever ordained. The initiatory steps were taken looking to his 
settlement, but difficulties and dissensions of so serious a nature arose that 
the proceedings were stayed. The General Court was invoked to afford 
aid, and by its authority the preacher was removed. 

Mr. Stow never obtained a settlement. He spent the close of his life 
in Middletown as a private citizen. The council which organized the 
church was constituted of messengers from Hartford, Windsor, Farming- 
ton, and Northampton. Four clergymen and six laymen were present. 
The articles of faith then adopted have remained, with no material amend- 
ment, during the entire existence of the church. Ten members were 
enrolled in the beginning. The Ecclesiastical Society, coextensive with the 
town at that period, united with the church in requesting Mr. Nathaniel 
Collins to take the pastoral charge of the church. He was ordained and 
installed on the day the church was organized. The terms of the call prom- 
ised him an assistant if he should find his work too laborious. He never 
exacted the fulfilment of the promise. His ministry was one of great har- 
mony and prosperity. His pastorate continued a little more than sixteen 
years, when he died. He was born in Cambridge, Mass., and graduated 
at Harvard, 1660. Cotton Mather says of him: “ The church of Middle- 
town, upon Connecticut River, was the golden candlestick from whence 
this excellent person illuminated more than the whole colony ; and all the 
qualities of most exemplary piety, extraordinary integrity, obliging affability, 
joined with the accomplishments of an extraordinary preacher, did render 
him truly excellent.” He had one son, Rev. Nathan Collins, pastor of the 
church in Enfield, Conn., from 1697 to 1756, when he died aged seventy- 
nine years. Down to 1662 the public religious services were held under 
the inviting protection of a branching elm, which long stood the pride and 
guardian of the village. The first church edifice was built of logs. It was 
twenty feet square, ten feet from sill to plate, and was enclosed with pali- 
sades, for a safeguard against the Indians. This house stood eighteen years, 
and accommodated a population drawn from an area now represented in 
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thirty different congregations. In this house Mr. Collins was ordained, 
and preached eloquently for two years. Worshippers were liable to the 
attacks of the red men. The sachem of the neighboring tribe resided at 
a little distance, and could rally his warriors at any hour. So, while the 
gospel of peace was proclaimed in-doors, the faithful sentinel kept watch 
for the foe at the door. 

It was the custom of the church to ordain deacons; to give certificates 
of membership to those members that might be from home for a limited 
time, as a passport to privileges where they might sojourn; and to regard 
the baptized children of the church as actual members, and entitled to privi- 
leges. 

Following the death of Mr. Collins, the church remained vacant more 
than four years. Mr. Noadiah Russell, having received and accepted a 
unanimous call, was ordained October 24, 1688. He was twenty-nine 
years old when settled. He was born in New Haven, youngest child 
and only surviving son of William and Sarah Russell. He lost both his 
parents when about five years old. His father designated by will the per- 
son to be his guardian, and requested “that his son be devoted to God in 
the way of learning, being likely to prove a useful instrument in the good 
work of the ministry.” He entered Harvard College in 1677. His available 
funds were early exhausted. He held the title to real estate of consider- 
able value in New Haven, but was not of age to dispose of it. This, how- 
ever, was his only source of revenue. The General Court was petitioned 
in his behalf for liberty to sell. This was its decree: “The Court do 
judge it more advantageous to the said Noadiah that his house and lands 
be sold for the bringing him up in college learning, than to leave his learn- 
ing and enjoy his house and land; he being likely to prove a useful instru- 
ment in the work of God.” On his graduation he was appointed tutor in 
the college, where he remained two years, prosecuting his theological 
studies at the same time. Many invitations were extended to him to 
settle in the work of the ministry. At the end of his “try all” period, in 
Middletown he had a unanimous vote. In addition to the stipulated salary, 
the society promised to provide a house for his use, and subsequently made 
him a donation of land. To meet the salary, the town vote “gives him one 
hundred pounds clean, current county pay yearly, and it warns the inhab- 
itants, when they shall think it is the most convenient season, to bring to 
him his supply of wood, and it is expected that every one that hath a team 
shall bring one load, and such as have no team shall assist by cutting, so 
that as much as possible can be done in one day; but there shall be no 
compulsion heaped upon any one.” His pastorate continued twenty-five 
years, and terminated with*his death, which was an occasion of profound 
sorrow throughout the colonies. There were published many memorials 
of him in the quaint style of the day; this, for example: — 
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“ His virtue rare, in this our cloudy night, 
As stars in azure sky, they shined most bright. 
His speech was sweet, and aspect well might win, 
But greater, richer beauty lay within. 
His head with learning, prudence, holy art ; 
Firm faith and love, humility his heart, 
Peaceful and meek, but yet with courage stout, 
Engaged the fiend and did him sorely rout.” 


In 1680 a new church edifice was built. The vote of the town authorizing 
the erection decided that the building should be 32 x 52, fifteen feet stud. 
In that small edifice all the inhabitants of the town worshipped twenty-, 
five years, and most of them a much longer time. Educational interests 
were under the watchful eye of the ministry then. Noadiah Russell exerted 
his share of influence in that direction. He was one of the ten original 
founders of Yale College; an active member of the synod of twelve 
clergymen and four laymen that met at Saybrook, September 20, 1708, 
and sent forth to the world that platform of doctrine that has exerted so 
wide-spread an influence upon the churches. 

William Russell, the oldest son of the former, was called to succeed his 
father in the pastorate during the second year of the vacancy. He was 
ordained June 1,1715. The record of that transaction is as follows, in 
the main : — 

“ William Russell, being formerly called by a unanimous vote to the 
work of the ministry by the people of the First Society, was at their desire 
ordained pastor of the church by the Rev. Mr. Timothy Stevens, and Mr. 
Thomas Buckingham, and Mr. Stephen Mie, and Mr. Nathaniel Chaun- 
cey, their messengers approving.” 

Mr. Russell, junior, was a graduate of Yale College. He studied theol- 
ogy with his father, and was distinguished in the ministry as a man of rare 
excellence. Endowed with eminent talents, possessed of varied learning, 
his influence as a preacher was very great. He had profound religious 
thought and a true spiritual life. Dr. Trumbull says, “ He was a gentleman 
of great respectability for knowledge, experience, moderation, and pacific 
measures on all occasions.” Whitfield pronounced him “an Israelite in- 
deed, who has been long mourning over the deadness of professors.” Dur- 
ing his ministry a new church edifice was erected, and, inasmuch as the 
parish had been divided, — Upper Middletown (now Crammer) and East 
Middletown (now Portland) forming separate congregations, — the new 
church was removed considerable distance southward from the old site. 
There was a warm contention in reference to locality. They finally resigned 
the decision to lot. The stake was struck according to agreement, when lo! 
the designated spot was just where not one of the contestants desired it. But 
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so firm was the conviction that the ordering was of God, that all parties 
acquiesced as gracefully as possible. This church edifice was sixty feet 
long, forty wide, two stories high, furnished with spacious galleries. In 
later years it was enlarged by the addition of eighteen feet to each side. 
As thus complete, one of the pastors has delineated it: “It was almost 
sixty feet square, of ancient appearance, and very ill accommodated for the 
advantage of the preacher; the shape, the beams and pillars, and the entire 
architecture, position, and structure of the several parts being such as very 
much to obstruct rather than in any manner to assist the voice.” William 
Russell preached in that building during his entire pastorate of forty-six 
years to a day, during which time more than three hundred joined the 
church. The entire period from the ordination of the father to the funeral 
of the son being three quarters of acentury. Their sepulchres and their 
monuments are side by side on the bank of the Connecticut, but the 
moulding influence of their life-work in the church, and State, and the 
republic of letters cannot be defined. 

The next pastor of the church was Enoch Huntington, ordained in 1762. 
He was early distinguished for ripe scholarship, and was a very popular 
preacher. He had been a successful teacher of youth prior to ordination, and 
instructed during his ministry in the classics and theology. Many clergy- 
men, prominent in their day, were trained by him. He continued to labor 
in the ministry until broken by the infirmities of age. At his request an 
effort was made to settle a colleague, but it proved unsuccessful, and he 
died in full charge, at the close of a pastorate of forty-seven and a half 
years. In his old age he saw a new church edifice erected, the one now 
standing, at the age of seventy years, on the most eligible site on Main 
Street. On the occasion of the erection of this building a new site was 
chosen, and as the decision by lot had been so unsatisfactory on the former 
occasion, they concluded, at this time, to make their appeal to the courts. 
The new house was regarded as a model of perfectness in its day. The 
church was furnished with the square pew, with no arrangement for heat- 
ing except the hand stoves. And so great was the objection to any other 
mode of heating that, when many years later an effort was made to intro- 
duce permanent stoves, the Society gave liberty to individuals to do so at 
their own expense. After a fair trial the stoves became as popular as the 
preacher, and were maintained at the expense of the congregation. As the 
prisoner notched his stick to keep note of time, so religious societies mark 
progress by their votes. In 1811 it was voted that the treasurer take notes 
for the sum at which each pew shall be bid off; payable in six months from 
date, on interest after due. In 1814 the galleries were ordered to be al- 
tered so as to accommodate the singers. The same year a committee of 
eighteen persons were appointed to keep order in the gallery. Query, 
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How much had this church vigilance-committee to do in keeping the gal- 
leries empty in later years? The choir was early introduced in the place 
of congregational singing, and the music was said to have been very fine. 
In 1771 the elder President Adams had occasion to worship in the congre- 
gation. He is reported to have said: “I heard the finest singing that I 
ever heard in my life. The front and side galleries were crowded with 
rows of lads and lasses who performed all their parts in the utmost perfec- 
tion. A row of women, all standing up and playing their parts with perfect 
skill and judgment, added a sweetness and sprightliness to the whole which 
absolutely charmed me.” An organ was introduced to aid the service of 
song in 1845, and became an object of attention at the annual meeting. 
“ Voted, That the preludes and interludes in the organ be dispensed with,” 
ten for, nine against. This vote shook the foundation of things. A special 
meeting of the Society was called to deliberate in regard to the obnox- 
ious resolution, and finally the Society rescinded it. Since which time 
preludes and interludes have been at the discretion of the organist! Mr. 
Huntington was somewhat of a poet, and an elegant Latin scholar. Asa 
fellow of Yale College he had favorable opportunities for intercourse with 
literary men. To add toall his natural endowments and other acquisitions, 
he seems to have been eminently holy, which made his work prosperous 
in the Lord. He was succeeded by Rev. Dan Huntington, a native of 
Lebanon, an Alumnus of Yale, and who had been pastor in Litchfield before 
coming to Middletown. He was installed September 20, 1809, and was 
dismissed January 22, 1816; the first instance, during the long existence 
of this church, in which a pastor had not died in office. Mr. Huntington’s 
preaching was thought, by some of his hearers, to have been modified by 
those views in theology which placed his later years on the side of the 
Unitarians, though his dismission does not seem to have been occasioned by 
any such considerations. 

Mr. Chauncy A. Goodrich was the next pastor. He was ordained July 
24, 1816, and was dismissed on account of enfeebled health, December 23, 
of the following year. He entered immediately upon the duties of profes- 
sor in Yale College. He was greatly beloved during his short pastorate, 
and subsequently gave a long life to the interests of the church and the 
college with which he was connected. 

Mr. John R. Crane, a native of Newark, N. J., a graduate of Princeton 
College and Andover Seminary, was the seventh pastor of the church. 
He was ordained November 4, 1818, and continued to hold the place until his 
death, which occurred August 17, 1853, leaving an honored and successful pas- 
torate of nearly thirty-five years. He holds a place in the list of worthies in 
the “ Annals of the Pulpit,” by Dr. Sprague, where it is recorded of him: 
“ He was eminently devoted to the interests of his flock, and enjoyed in a high 
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degree their confidence and good-will.” arly in his ministry the Sabbath- 
school cause was awakening attention in the community. Before other 
congregations took hold of the work it was begun here. Individuals from 
other denominations came in to help, there being no work of the kind at 
home. At first the school was held independently of the church in the 
lecture-room, and was eyed with a good deal of suspicion. At length 
the parish took up the matter and voted, “ That this church approve of the 
Sabbath school now kept in the lecture-room, and that for the accommo- 
dation of said school, the intermission between the two services on Lord’s 
day during the winter be the same as in the summer.” Other changes 
were made, from time to time, to facilitate this department of Christian work, 
though the congregation has never deemed it wise to give up one of the, 
sermons for the school. 

The First Church of Middletown was the pioneer in those public educa- 
tional movements which finally resulted in the free-school system, and is 
now offering the graded system to all the larger villages and cities with 
such happy results on society at large. 

There was a watchful eye toward the public weal in another direction. 
The religious society of that day, church, and State generally being 
identical, was an industrial hive which would not tolerate drones. 

This record exhibits the spirit of the hour: “ Whereas A. is now resid- 
ing at B.’s, and he has been warned out of town by the selectmen because 
not received as an inhabitant, the said B. hath entered into an obligation, his 
heirs, executors, administrating, in a recognizance of one hundred pounds 
current pay of this Colony, that he the said A. shall not be chargeable to 
this town from this time.” After a few months’ vacancy in the pulpit, fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. Crane, he was succeeded by his son, who had been 
connected with the legal profession until a short time previous. He was 
ordained June 11, 1854, under a very strong opposition, which greatly 
weakened the numbers in the congregation, and discouraged many who re- 
mained, and inflicted a wound in the church which is far from being healed 
at this late day. He was dismissed, himself discouraged, April 15, 1856. 
All the persons here named as once pastors of this church have gone to 
their reward. With three exceptions, all died while pastors. With two 
exceptions, they sleep with the flock to which they broke the bread of life. 
In two instances father and son sleep side by side. The writer of this 
sketch is the only surviving ex-pastor of that church hoary with the age of 
more than two hundred years. May the coming years be as honorable and 
serviceable to the cause of Christ as the past have been ! 

JEREMIAH TAYLOR, D. D. 

West Ki.iinety, Conn. 














God in the Old Testament. 


GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ir has been common for a long time for unbelievers to institute invidious 
comparisons between the God of the Old Testament and the God of the 
New. One would suppose that the latter was an entirely different being 
from the former. We are told that the God of the Old Testament was 
the product of the imaginations of men filled with traditions of heathen 
deities, which they embodied in a monster, severe, unrelenting, wrathful, 
passionate, cruel, — shocking the noble and exalted ideas which are indig- 
enous to our nature, and crossing our natural estimate of what is right and 
just. 
We are told that if such a being was ever needed by our uncivilized 
ancestors to hold them in check in their lawlessness, it was time long ago 
to have him vacate his throne, and yield his place to one more in keeping 
with the advancing civilization of the ages. We certainly cannot live 
under such an administration now; for he was as ignorant and narrow as 
he was severe and tyrannical. 

His account of the creation would not be considered a respectable paper 
to be read in a scientific convention of to-day. He was simple enough to 
think the earth was flat and stationary, and the heavens hung with lights 
for the convenience of man; and of the light which modern science throws 
upon the time and manners of creation, and the wonders of modern dis- 
covery in all that relates to the earth and heavens, he was most profoundly 
ignorant. In his dates as to the origin of the earth and of man he is'some 
millions of years in error; and the story of Eden, together with constant 
erroneous allusions in later writings addressed to the credulity of men, 
show that he was possessed of a degree of assumption which may well 
strike modern men with astonishment. 

Furthermore, he was not humane. He ignored almost the whole of 
mankind, selected an insignificant people as his own, and governed them 
so rigidly that they often broke away from his grasp, and utterly refused 
him the loyalty he sought. 

If such a God as this was to be endured in the ancient times of ignorance, 
when thought moved slowly and locomotion was limited, and faith was 
childish, he can no longer rule over men of the nineteenth century, — the 
age of railways, and steamboats, and telegraphs, and tunnels, and ship- 
canals, when Reason asserts her ability and right to answer all questions 
which can be proposed. 

Why, even Christianity is now left behind, and its narrow claims to be 
the only true religion are no longer tenable. It must take its place in the 
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long procession as only one of many religions, and its author be classed in 
the halls of science as a Galilean peasant, whose narrow Jewish prejudices 
unfitted him for anything more than a local reformer, who must give place 
in history to wider and wiser men. 

After listening to such sentiments as these, we seem to hear, breaking 
in upon the modern infidel assemblies, the voice of the Almighty proposing 
such questions as these for their consideration: Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundation of the earth? Who shut up the sea with doors? 
Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? Hast thou perceived the 
breadth of the earth? Where is the way where light dwelleth? Hast 
thou entered into the treasures of the snow? Hath the rain a father? 
Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? 
Who can number the clouds in wisdom? Who provideth for the raven his 
food? Gavest thou the goodly wings unto the peacock? Hast thou given 
the horse strength? Doth the hawk fly by thy wisdom? Doth the eagle 
mount up at thy command? Hast thou an arm like God? Canst thou 
thunder with a voice like him? Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty 
instruct him ? 

These questions, so sharply drawn, are not the vague, indistinct impres- 
sions made by nature upon a sensitive mind, but inquiries made by a per- 
sonal Being, who shows himself familiar with the earth and heavens, with 
bird and beast. No less a personage is he than the God of the Old 
Testament himself. 

Now we admit that in the records of the ancient Scriptures we find, 
here and there, formidable difficulties in harmonizing events with the 
Divine benevolence and the spirit of the Author of Christianity. It is 
true that in those early times “penalties hung low” over the heads of 
transgressors. There seems occasionally to be severity in the treatment of 
men by the Almighty, such as in the summary punishment of our first 
parents ; the flood ; the destruction of the cities of Canaan; the crushing 
blows which came down on individuals and communities for seeming trivial 
acts of disobedience. But, after all, we firmly claim that the candid reader 
finds much in every part of the Old Testament to favor the belief that God 
was tender, affectionate, discriminating, long-suffering, merciful to the well- 
disposed ; and often very lenient towards the wicked, showing rather a 
disposition to win them by promises and encouragement than to visit upon 
them deserved punishment. 

Let us look upon the God of the Old Testament in the light thrown 
upon him from almost every page. of the Hebrew Scriptures, and see if 
the features are not softened, and the hitherto stern countenance tempered 
to beauty and attractiveness by mercy and love. 

Hardly had the taste of the forbidden fruit left the mouths of Adam and 
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Eve before the promise was given which was a gleam of light across the 
heavens made dark by sin. The naked and sinful pair were first supplied 
with clothing by the handiwork of God. The first murderer was protected 
against the vengeance of his fellow-men by a mark set on him by God, 
which man dared not disregard. The flood was brought upon the world 
only when the earth was filled with violence, and a warning of one hun- 
dred and twenty years was given,—long enough, it should seem, for all 
men to repent and return to obedience if they would. When the sad 
work was done, lest fear of another deluge should make the race unhappy, 
a promise was given that no other flood should visit the earth, while the 
bow hung peacefully on the dark cloud as a brilliant seal to his promise. 

Hagar, fleeing from the cruelty of Sarai, is spoken kindly to by God, 
comforted and sent back to her master’s house, and afterward, when she 
‘and her child were near perishing, God appeared for her help with suste- 
nance for the body and promises for the soul. © 

God visits Abram and partakes of his hospitality with all the genial 
familiarity of a personal friend. They covenant together like man and 
man. When Abram pleads for Sodom, how lenient the Divine One in 
yielding to every request; and who dares to say that if Abram had 
reduced the number from ten even to two or one the city would not have 
escaped its fiery doom? When Abraham sent his aged servant to Mesopo- 
tamia to obtain a wife for Isaac from among his own kindred, God favored 
this purely domestic mission, answered the prayer of the servant, and fur- 
nished Isaac a fair and virtuous maiden for his companion. 

God remembered his covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, concern- 
ing their posterity when that posterity were slaves in Egypt; and was 
moved by their groanings under heavy burdens to provide for them relief. 
Even in sending the plagues upon Egypt in order to secure the release of 
the Israelites, he sews great forbearance, yielding to the repeated requests 
of the king, and removing the plagues to give him an opportunity to con- 
sent to the departure of Israel. After the wonderful deliverance of the 
Israelites from the Egyptian army at the very outset of their journey to- 
wards Canaan, God exhibited the kindness, gentleness, and tender regard 
for their welfare which characterized his dealings with them during all 
their wanderings. Human patience and forbearance fade out when con- 
trasted with such divine forbearance as this. 

The first water they came to in the wilderness was bitter, and while they 
were murmuring God gave directions how to make the waters sweet. 
When the remembrance of the flesh-pots of Egypt crowded out the mem- 
ory of the burdens they bore God sent quails and manna to supply their 
wants. When thirst parched them the rock opened to them the refreshing 
stream. ; 
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Even in the giving of the law its stern requisitions were tempered with 
appeals to their gratitude and promises of great blessings to the obedient. 
“T am the Lord which brought thee out of the land of Egypt” was the 
preface, and the dutiful child was to have a long and happy residence in 
the goodly land flowing with milk and honey. In keeping the Sabbath, 
they are only doing what God imposed upon himself; and while declaring 
that he visited iniquity upon man, he must say in close proximity, that he 
equally showed mercy to thousands of the loving and obedient. When the 
great Lawgiver found the people bowing down to a golden calf while yet 
the thunders rolled over the hills and the lightning flashed before their 
eyes, and was disposed to destroy them, how quickly did he respond to the 
earnest plea of Moses to spare them. 

We see in the character of the laws given for the government of the 
Jewish people the qualities in God which we are aiming to exhibit, but 
which are usually withheld from the God of the Old Testament. 

The two degrees of murder are laid down with all the discrimination 
which marks the most modern and enlightened legislation. Damages to be 
awarded between man and man for injuries done are noticeable for a strict 
regard to equity and right. In a personal altercation, the injured party 
was to be made as good as before at the expense of the injurers. Ifa man 
was gored by an ox, the point must be established whether or not the owner 
knew this to be a habit of the offending ox. Restitution must be made if 
a beast feed in, or a fire burn, a field belonging to another. A stranger 
must be well treated, “for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” No 
widow or orphan must be deprived of any right, for “I will surely hear 
their cry.” Money must be lent to the poor without interest. A garment 
pledged must be returned before sundown. No gift must be taken by a 
judge lest it cause him to err in judgment. An enemy’s beast must be re- 
turned as if it was a friend’s. 

Every seventh year the land must lie idle that the poor may eat. If a 
man was too poor to bring a lamb, he might bring for his offering a pair of 
turtle-doves or two young pigeons. If too poor to afford these, a little fine 
flour was accepted in their place. In time of harvest, the corners of the 
field were not to be gleaned, nor all the grapes gathered in the vineyard ; 
but some were to be left for the poor and the stranger. The wages of the 
laborer must be paid at the close of every day. The deaf and the blind 
were protected from injury by special enactments. Men were to rise up 
before the hoary head, and honor the face of the old man. Places of ref- 
uge were provided for those who had unwittingly taken the life of another, 
that they might be protected from private revenge. An animal, if found 
straying, must be returned to its owner. A battlement must be built 
around the roof of a house, lest any fall to the ground while walking there. 
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Even-handed justice was to be dealt to poor and rich, small and great, alike. 
The fatherless, widow, and stranger were specially cared for. The hand 
was to be opened wide to the needy, and all his wants were to be met by 
giving or lending. 

Such regulations as the above do not look like disregard of human life 
and human comfort. The most wide-hearted and loving of modern reform- 
ers, who feel that they must throw away the Bible as an antiquated book, 
certainly ought to be satisfied with such humane precepts as we have quoted. 
These are only specimens of the ore found in this abandoned mine. 

See also the condescension of God in submitting himself to a test of his 
veracity. When Gideon was directed to go against the Midianites under 
God’s promise that he should be successful, he required proof that the 
promise would certainly be fulfilled. A fleece was laid upon the ground, 
and the dew fell upon the fleece and not upon the ground. Then, as if to 
make assurance doubly sure, the experiment was reversed, and the dew falls 
upon the ground and not upon the fleece. How meekly does the Almighty 
submit to this exaction! He also exhibits the same willingness afterwards 
in saying, “Come now, and let us reason together,” and “ Bring all the 
tithes into the storehouse and prove me now herewith.” A man would be 
indignant if you doubted his word, and required him to prove the sin- 
cerity of his promise. 

How gently, but -effectively, does God rebuke David for his sin in the 
ease of Uriah. With what fatherly tenderness he fed Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, and when, in a fit of despondency, the prophet laid himself down to 
die, how was he aroused by a gentle touch and invited to a repast spread 
by a divine hand, in the strength of which he went many days. Hezekiah’s 
prayer to God on his bed of dangerous illness did what modern scientific 
skill has often failed to do, — added fifteen years to his life. How willing 
was God, after all his trouble in getting Jonah to fill his appointment as 
preacher at Nineveh, to remit the punishment of their sins when they re- 
pented, for not only were there many people there, but also “ much cattle.” 

The estimation in which the God of the Old Testament has been and is 
now held by good men is an additional proof that he is worthy of their love 
and honor. Were he such a being as he is sometimes represented to be, it 
would be impossible for good men to address him and speak of him in such 
terms of familiarity, friendship, and endearment. Listen to some of their 
glowing words as He is present to their thoughts : — 

O God, thou art my God! My soul panteth for thee. The Lord is 
my shepherd. The Lord is thy keeper, thy shade upon thy right hand. 
He shall feed his flock like a shepherd, he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those that are with young. 
When my father and my mother forsake mé then the Lord will take me 
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up. He isa strength to the poor and needy in his distress, a refuge from 
the storm, a shadow from the heat, a judge of the fatherless and oppressed, 
a father of the fatherless and a judge of the widows. 

Blessed is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him, keep 
him alive, make all his bed in his sickness,. He that hath pity on the poor 
lendeth to the Lord. The Lord will plead his cause. He giveth food to 
the hungry, looseth the prisoners, opens the eyes of the blind, raiseth those 
that are bowed down. He giveth to the beast his food, to the young ravens 
which cry. Let the sighing of the prisoners come before thee. Oh! de- 
liver not the soul of thy turtle-dove unto the multitude of the wicked. 

If it be not enough to hear such utterances from his most intimate friends, 
listen while he speaks for himself, and see if these are the words of a hard- 
hearted tyrant : — 

Speak ye comfortably unto Jerusalem. Since thou wast precious in 
my sight thou hast been honorable, and I have loved thee. I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love, therefore with loving-kindness have I drawn 
thee. Ephraim, my dear son, I do earnestly remember him still. I will 
surely have mercy on him. I am the Lord which exercise loving-kindness 
judgment, and righteousness in the earth; for in these things I delight. 
For I know the thoughts I think of you; thoughts of peace and not of 
evil. Thy Maker is thy husband. I will feed my flock, I will seek that 
which was lost, bind up that which was broken, strengthen that which was 
sick. I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a con- 
trite and humble spirit. 

Such expressions as these, of which the Old Testament is full, prove 
beyond question that there is a side of the Divine Being entirely overlooked 
or strongly perverted in the arguments of the unbeliever. That such rep- 
resentations of God are not the deceptions of the human imagination in a 
past age is clear from the fact that, while the whole history of the ancient 
dispensation is before them, many of the best minds of the present day see 
and appreciate these softer elements in the Divine character, so that the 
most spiritual Christian turns, as often as anywhere else to the Old Testa- 
ment for the nourishment of the soul, as his well-worn Bible will abun- 
dantly show. 

The choicest of the flock who follow Jesus in the bright sunshine and 
beneath the bland skies of the new dispensation as gladly follow Jehovah 
to graze in the green pastures and. to lie down by the still waters of the 
old. The aged pilgrim, drawing near the close of life, not only dwells 
much upon the scenes of his childhood, but seems instinctively to turn to the 
earlier revelations of God to men, and patriarchs and prophets are among 
his most cherished companions, and like them he walks with God. 

The charges often made of impurity on the part of the God of the Old 
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Testament cannot be proved. Not the slightest impurity of thought or de- 
sign can be shown. The sanitary regulations made for the Jews, which 
were required by cleanliness and purity, are as pure as any medical treatise 
ever written. The commands given to the Jews relating to certain habits 
and practices, so far from showing a want of purity in the Author, show 
just the opposite. The degraded condition of the nations surrounding them 
made these directions necessary, thus showing the desperate depravity of 
the human heart, against which a holy God endeavors to guard his people. 
These laws are as pure as any on the statute-books of the most enlightened 
nations forbidding crime. 

It is true, the old Testament, in describing men, tells an unvarnished tale 
even of the faults and sins of good men. Its ingenuousness, in recording 
such instead of covering them up argues the transparency of a pure mind, 
which, while it records, condemns. The imagery drawn from the licentious 
practices of God’s people which abounds in some of the prophets is plainly 
used by a God of severe purity to impress upon the wicked his sense of 
their vileness, and the greatness of his mercy in going out after them to 
allure them back to the paths of virtue, and in opening to them again his 
arms and his heart of love. 

We therefore claim, with great assurance, that upon a careful examina- 
tion of the Old Testament with the New, it will be found that the God of 
the Old is the God also of the New; that it is one administration under 
varying forms ; that Christianity is but the blossoming out of the ancient 
religion, the culmination of the mercy: of God; and that God’s justice, 
though held in abeyance so far as the speedy and more manifest visitations 
of it are concerned, is the same as of old, and will, by and by, send a 
“sorer punishment” upon those who reject the Gospel than was visited 
upon those who broke the Law. 

D. E. Snow. 


Boston. 


“THEY who truly fear thee, and work righteousnes, although con- 
streyned to live by leav in a forrain land, exiled from countrie, spoyled 
of goods, destitute of freinds, few in number, and mean in condition, 
are for all that unto thee (O gratious God) nothing the less acceptable : 
Thou numbrest all their wandrings, and puttest their tears into thy bot- 
tels: Are they not written in thy book? Towards thee, O Lord, are 
our eyes ; confirm our hearts, & bend thine ear, and suffer not our feet 
to slip, or our faces to be ashamed, O thou both just and mercifull God.” 
— Joun Rosinson’s Fust and Necessarie Apologie, 72. 
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MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


THE subject of changes in the pastoral office is one whose bearings 
should be well understood by ministers and people. And as there are 
things to be said on both sides of the question, we come at the truth by 
candidly balancing these opposing considerations and giving each its due 
weight. The question may be viewed in its bearing upon the people and 
upon the pastor. In favor of these changes as they bear upon the people 
it may be said : — 

That they more readily relieve themselves of an unpopular or unprofit- 
able pastor. They are not doomed as in former years to continue a con- 
nection which is manifestly to their disadvantage, and thus lay the founda- 
tion for lasting discord among themselves. ; 

It may be said also that there is something in human nature which is 
charmed with novelty; hence a new man is desired, a new voice, new 
address, and new ways of presenting truth. It is evident that this new- 
ness of style, manner, and countenance goes a great way in arresting 
attention, and also in enforcing truth. This is especially so with the less 
intelligent portion of every congregation. Hence the Methodists, after 
many years of trial, have not seen fit to alter their policy in this respect. 
There is'a certain class ef men, and some of considerable character, who 
do all the good they are-capable of doing in two or three years. They 
evidently should rotate. 

It is further said that the people get more instruction and better dis- 
courses when they hear the best sermons that a man is capable of writing. 
If a minister brings to a people the experience and labor of some other 
field he can do them more good in a given time. This, however, is very 
doubtful, though some allege the fact. 

Opposed to these changes, so far as the people are concerned, it may be 
said : — 

That when a people are attached to a minister it is hard and sometimes 
cruel for him to tear himself away from them. It leads them to suspect, 
in many cases, that all his professed attachment to them was untrue, and 
when another minister comes he is held in abeyance for a long time before 
he is received into their confidence and love. This is not so much the 
case in cities, where little is expected of a minister but to preach well; but 
in our country churches, where the pastor is the better part of the minister, 
this is pre-eminently true. How often do we hear good people say, and 
these people are the salt of every church, “I was very much attached to 


1 From the unpublished MSS. of the late Rev. Piiny B. Day, p. D., of Hollis, N. H. 
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my first pastor, and when he was torn away I tried to love my second as 
well as I could, and when he left I was determined not to love another.” 
When good people are driven to this it is a great calamity. It isa great 
loss to the cause of Christ. If there is anything which should be sacred 
in connection with our office it is the love existing between pastor and 
people. The change likewise imposes a very severe task upon the best 
members of the church to obtain a successor who will be acceptable to the 
people. If any persons are to be pitied next to the candidates themselves, 
they are the committee of the church who are to look up and introduce 
these candidates. 

The habit of frequent changes in the pastoral relation encourages any 
disaffected member in a society to stir up an opposition to a good minister 
so as to effect his removal. He knows these removals are common, and 
that the people will consent to it if he can show a large minority who will 
vote it expedient for him to remove to some other field. Though not use- 
ful here, they kindly say he may be in another place. 

Another evil of the system of changes is that it deprives some churches 
of a stated pastor no small part of the time. 

There are churches within the knowledge of us all that have been des- 
titute of a pastor one half the time for the last five years. During this 
time religion is usually at a low ebb. 

Thus, too, by this system the church is deprived of that efficiency in 
the ministry which it might otherwise have. * The pastor can lay no 
large plans for usefulness when he thinks it doubtful whether he shall 
remain. The moment he makes up his mind that he shall soon leave, let 
the cause be what it may, he will lay his plans to reach only to the end of 
his ministry. If that end is to be reached in six months, he will plan for 
only six months, not knowing what order of ministration will be adopted 
after that. He will not grapple with any difficult work that needs to be 
done, but will turn it over to his successor.. 

Thus much at least may be said in regard to these charges as they bear 
upon the people. 

What is their bearing upon the ministry ? 

It may be said, first, that these changes give time to recuperate a constitu- 
tion worn down with severe pastoral labor. It is undoubtedly a great relief 
in a feeble state of health to change location, and to be able to use the pro- 
ductions of past years. It saves much wear of the nervous system to feel 
that one can in an emergency take an old discourse and make it acceptable 
to the people. Especially one feels at ease when he is abroad on extra 
duties. He is not continually anxious and studying how he shall meet 
the demands of the Sabbath. Such anxieties often take away much 
interest from these occasions. In conferences and councils and general 
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associations many ministers are sometimes painfully thoughtful of their 
home duties. A few good sermons, the result of former labors, held in 
reserve will greatly relieve one from this embarrassment. 

2. A minister will sometimes work with new stimulus in new relations. 
He leaves behind difficulties which were preying upon him, and takes hold 
of his work with renewed vigor. He sees new faces, has new plans to lay, 
the people make their demonstrations of love and regard to a new pastor 
which they withhold from the old, and this awakens new energies, and causes 
him to put forth greater exertions. Sometimes a people who have a Jong 
time enjoyed the labor of a useful pastor feel that he of right belongs to 
them, and it matters not whether they express their regard or not, he will 
stay. He feels the want of some manifestation of this kind to encourage 
and strengthen him. He has it in a new field. He accordingly makes use 
of these fresh manifestations of interest to do them good. 

A people sometimes appear wonderfully poor under a pastor of long 
standing, — cannot raise his salary, can give but sparingly to the cause of 
Christian benevolence, can make no needed repairs on a church or parson- 
age ; but let there be a new and worthy incumbent, they suddenly grow 
rich, and are liberal in all these directions. This is largely owing to the 
power of new associations and the love of novelty. And this same retiring 
pastor will go into a new field and have the same demonstrations made for 
him there. So much, then, comes of a change. 

But there is another side to this question, so far as the pastor is con- 
cerned. And first and mainly he cannot carry his influence with him, if 
he has acquired any considerable amount, into another field. It is a thought 
too often overlooked that “it is but little that any man can do by his own 
efforts to sway the public mind independent of the estimation in which he 
is held. It is one’s established character that is the right arm of his power. 
One may amuse, he may even instruct, without a reputation for piety 
and true worth, but he can seldom deeply move minds in a religious direc- 
tion unless he has the confidence of the public. This confidence does “ in- 
comparably more than all his personal labors, than all his instruction, and 
arguments, and persuasions put together.” “Taking this away is like de- 
priving Samson of his locks.” “But confidence is not one of the natu- 
ral attributes of man. He was not born with it. It is gradually and 
slowly and sometimes toilsomely acquired.”? One must live in a commu- 
nity for a long time, be seen every day under a great variety of circum- 
stances, both of prosperity and adversity, to secure the confidence of a 
people. He must be tempted, tried, perplexed, and go straight through all 
the emergencies of pastoral life before an intelligent people will give him 


1 Dr. H. Humphrey, Doctrinal Tracts. 
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their confidence. When once obtained his opinion is law, a wish expressed 
isa command. He leads them as with a cord of respect and love. 

When a pastor leaves a people to go beyond the reach of his influence in 
this respect, he surrenders a power which he may never regain. He may 
be eloquent, he may be instructive, he may gain renown, but he can never 
have that secret power he once had with the people, at least, for years. It 
will be a long time before his opinions will be quoted as,authority. I re- 
gard this consideration as among the very first that can be urged against 
frequent removals in the ministry. 

Then, again, when a minister changes his field of labor too frequently he 
is tempted to be remiss in study. He finds a stock of sermons on hand, 
and if he is not a lover of study, as, unfortunately, not all are, he will fall 
back upon them. He will lose his habits of application, and grow weak 
intellectually and inefficient as a pastor. 

But one of the greatest objections to these changes is the effect it has on 
the people in producing the conviction that some sinister motive is at the 
bottom. The people are feeling, to no small extent, that the ministry has 
become a mercenary profession ; that its incumbents are bought and sold 
like those in the trades, and that the greatest salary, or the popular parish, 
or a locality in the city, are the main motives which govern the profession. 
This is a great misfortune, because it takes away that dignity and sacred- 
ness with which the profession is really invested. It gives men of the 
world a just occasion to say ministers are like other men in conduct and 
motive. They go where they have the loudest call; sodowe. They seek 
popularity, their pecuniary interest; so do we. They do not make allow- 
ance for all the considerations which affect the minds of ministers, because 
they do not see them. But, looking upon what is outside and apparent, 
they judge ministers by themselves. I think this is a growing impression 
in the community, and a sad one. The fact is, the ministers should be a 
living example of all they preach, and stand before the world like their 
Divine Master, illustrations of the blessed doctrines they teach. They do 
more in this way, a thousand times, than they do by their eloquent preach- 
ing. A good minister’s influence for the cause of Christ in any community 
is more out of the pulpit than in it. He may there excite admiration, he 
may give instruction, but a worthy life, a demonstration of Christianity in 
his example, is even more effective than these. This is a mirror in which 
a people may see the truth, see it acted out and applied to all the practical 
duties .of life. What the people want most is an embodiment of truths 
standing before them constantly. They want to see wisdom, self-denial, 
devotion, faith, hope, cheerfulness, endurance, and patience, all acted out in 
real life. They obtain more good from this than from all the discussion of 
religious truth. 
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The following may be regarded as good reasons for a minister’s removal 
from one field of labor to another, namely, — 

When his health may require it. He may find great relief in a change 
when he finds himself unable to write only a part of the sermons required. 

When his salary is inadequate, always considering that strict economy 
must accompany any salary to make it competent, considering, also, whether 
the people are doing all they can to aid him, so as to claim, on his part, a 
corresponding sacrifice. 

When there are such difficulties in the parish as to make it sure that his 
usefulness will be permanently impaired. 

When the health of his family requires a change. 

When in good judgment he can fill a wider and more important field of 
labor. Such may be good reasons for a change. 

The following are reasons against such changes.: — 

When a minister’s ambition leads him to want a better place for personal 
reputation. 

When he has a little trial which he hopes to be rid of. 

When he is actuated by the novelty of a change. 

When he desires to be near a city to enjoy its advantages. 


Tue Mayflower on New England’s coast has furled her tattered sail, 
And through her chafed and moaning shrouds December’s breezes wail ; 
Yet on that icy deck, behold a meek but dauntless band, 
Who, for the right to worship God, have left their native land ; 
And to this dreary wilderness this glorious boon they bring, — 

A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King! 


Those daring men, those gentle wives, say, wherefore do they come ? 
Why rend they all the tender ties of kindred and of home ? 
*T is Heaven assigns their noble work, man’s spirit to unbind ; 
They come not for themselves alone, — they come for all mankind ; 
And to the empire of the West this glorious boon they bring, — 

A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King ! 


Then, Prince and Prelate, hope no more to bend them to your sway, — 
Devotion’s fire inflames their breasts, while freedom points their way ; 
And in their brave heart’s estimate, ’t were better not to be, 
Than quail beneath a despot where the soul cannot be free ; 
And therefore o’er a wintry wave those exiles come to bring 

A Church without a Bishop, and a State without a King! 


And still their spirit, in their sons, with freedom walks abroad ; 
The BiB. is our only creed, our only sovereign, Gop ! 
The hand is raised, the word is spoke, the joyful pledge is given, — _ 
And boldly on our banner floats, in the free air of Heaven, 
The motto of our sainted sires, and loud we'll make it ring, — 
A CHURCH WITHOUT A BisHoP, AND A STATE wiTHOUT A Kine! 


Rev. Cuar.es HALL, D. D. 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


GOVERNMENT is the problem at which the peoples of the earth are now 
at work ; and they will not stop until they have reached the true solution. 
Respecting civil government it is with them wholly a matter of experiment. 
The regal form is worn out by long trial; the divine right to compel the 
many to support and obey the few who were born to rule is a dogma fit 
for the ignorance of Dark Ages, but not for that coming period of human 
rights and liberties, the dawn of which has already risen upon us. Our 
own Republic seems ordained of God to be the guiding star of the nations 
into that “ government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” 
which we are proving to be the freest, the most united, the strongest, the 
purest, and the most efficient of all forms of government. Kings and 
emperors learn hard, to be sure; but the people.are strong, and will soon 
compel them to yield their thrones to popular governments. 

In ecclesiastical government there is, however, no need of experiment ; 
for God has given us both the idea and the model of the Christian Church ; 
and all the churches have to do is to return to this divine idea and model. 
The round of ambitious experiments, in which for sixteen centuries the 
churches have wandered, has not proved that human ideas and models are, 
in the particulars for which the Church was instituted, superior to the 
divine. Here we might rest the argument, in a previous number of this 
Quarterly (January, 1869), on the question, Will the coming Church be 
Congregational? but for the absurd claims that human ideas and models of 
the Christian Church are better than the divine. These claims, though 
not directly made, are ever assumed when the scriptural polity of the 
churches is either rejected for some other or opposed as loose and efficient. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, in order to correct false views and prac- 
tices, to show in several particulars the superiority of the divine idea and 
model of the churches over all others. 

1. This divine idea and model give the greatest measure of liberty to the 
churches. For by them each local church manages its own affairs as it 
pleases, — adopts its own creed, elects its own officers, administers its own 
discipline, works and worships in its own way, — subject only in the more 
important matters to the advice which the fellowship of the churches im- 
poses ; but subject always, in all its doings, to the revealed will of its risen 
Head, Christ Jesus. Greater liberty than this no organization can possess. 
As one citizen or nation is independent of other citizens or nations, so is each 
church of Jesus Christ independent of all others; but as no man or nation 
can rightfully sever all connection with others without cause, so also of the 
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church ; it can rightfully withhold Christian fellowship only from those con- 
gregations which, having denied the faith, are become synagogues of Satan. 
Its liberty is not that of isolation, of strict independency, but of Congrega- 
tionalism. Neither is its liberty without law, which is license ; but it isa 
liberty under law, which is true freedom. 

2. This divine idea and model give also the greatest measure of unity to 
the churches. Unity may be either internal or external or both; either 
voluntary or compulsory. There may be a real unity where there are few 
or no signs of it, as between all true disciples of our Lord. There may be 
external unity, where there is no oneness of faith and life, as in a church 
containing infidels and saints. And there may be both external and inter- 
nal unity, as in the coming Church. Unity may arise also from the action 
of the one Holy Spirit upon believing hearts, as in the voluntary fellowship 
of Christian with Christian, and church with church ; or it may be only the 
unity of sheer force, of compulsion, as in the Papacy in its palmy days. 
Now the greatest measure of unity is found where the internal unity of the 
spirit freely develops itself into external signs of Christian fellowship, 
where no compulsion, but that of life and love, is used to make the kingdom 
of God one. The compulsion of sword and fagot can never secure unity in 
the Church of God, for it is foreign to the idea of the Church, and, moreover, 
it has been tried sufficiently and failed. If the Church of Rome, armed 
with supreme spiritual and temporal power, reverenced and obeyed by 
peoples and rulers even unto bloody wars in defence of the faith, could 
not compel the Church to be one organic body ; certainly now, when the 
spirit of liberty is abroad in the world, when no people and few rulers fear 
the wrath of any ecclesiastic, though he claim to sit in the chair of Peter, 
and to “be the gate-keeper of Heaven,” no church organization can hope 
to compel a universal assent to its dogmas or participation in its commu- 
nion. The history of all centralized church organizations proves conclu- 
sively that no compulsion but that of the grace of God in the heart can 
ever make a united church. Compulsion is the enemy of Christian liberty. 
Where one is the other cannot be. Compulsion has failed to make the 
churches one. Hence whatever unity the churches of Christ possess 
must be internal, and its outward signs voluntary ; a spiritual union of all 
believers freely expressing itself in appropriate outward signs of fellowship, 
counsel, and co-operation. This is the oneness for which Christ prayed, of 
which the apostles wrote, after which the renewed heart has longed in all 
lands and ages. Thisis the unity of the apostolic churches; the only unity 
which the household of faith has ever enjoyed, or ever can enjoy ; that true 
unity which does not seek to lord it over any portion of God’s heritage, and 
which, therefore, does not drive any into opposition, in order to enjoy their 
liberties. 
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But this internal spiritual unity longs to manifest itself in outward signs 
of union; and there is ample room for it to do so in friendly conferences 
and advisory councils, which are the simple meetings of the churches them- 
selves through their delegates, and which are destitute of all ecclesiastical 
authority. In them the Christian heart fitly and fully expresses the oneness 
of the kingdom of God, the brotherhood of the saints. In them Chris- 
tian counsels with Christian, church with church, respecting things of mutual 
interest ; recognizing no master but Christ ; for all they are brethren. Agree- 
ing on all the grand essentials which constitute an assembly a Christian 
church, and allowing to each church perfect liberty in other things, there 
is no room for alienations, strifes, divisions ; there is no bar to Christian 


union, for all are one and equal ; there is no bar to the expression of this 


unity, as often and on as large a scale as may be desired. For these meet- 
ings may be stated, or occasional; local bodies, or state, or national, or 
ecumenical ; thus exhibiting, now by a part, now by the whole, as often 
as occasion or the impulse of fellowship may require, the unity of the 
kingdom of God on earth. In this way the idea of unity is fitly and 
fully realized, the longing of the renewed heart for fellowship is satisfied, 
and the prayer of our blessed Saviour is answered. 

This perfect measure of unity is enjoyed by the Congregational churches 
alone. Other denominations have marred both the liberty and the unity of 
the body. These churches have preserved both, by building symmetrical- 
ly upon the divine idea and model of the church. And were this idea 
and model to become universal, the one body of Christ could exhibit its 
unity in ecumenical conferences and councils without detriment to the lib- 
erty of the weakest local church. No other, however, but advisory meet- 
ings of the universal body of Christ can be held, without endangering the 


1 As this statement may sound strange, perhaps boastful to some, let us verify it by 
facts. The departure from the liberty of the Apostolic idea towards the Papal rent the 
body into the Greek and Roman divisions. The Papacy, forbidding all reformation of 
abuses and errors, drove off the Protestants into separate and hostile organizations. 
These latter bodies, approaching, but not reaching, the true idea of the Church, have 
split into manifold divisions. * The English Church, repelling reformation, drove off 
Puritan and Methodist. Schism has followed schism, till there are now in existence, of 
Presbyterians, ten separate independent organizations in the United States and jive in 
Scotland ; of Methodists, eght in the United States and jive in Great Britain. The 
Lutherans and Baptists too, not holding liberty in non-essentials and unity in essen- 
tials in even scale, as already shown, have fallen into divisions. But the Congrega- 
tionalists in this country are not now and have never been divided into parties or con- 
flicting bodies, but are one body in Christian fellowship and counsel and co-operation, 
as their benevolent institutions, missionary societies, local and State conferences, local 
and national councils, abundantly prove. The Unitarian. apostasy does not conflict 
with this statement, as will be shown in due time. And what is true of the Congrega- 
tionalists in this country is substantially true of those in England and Wales, if I mis- 
take not. 
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liberties of the churches; but these, allowing to each and every local body 
its full measure of liberty, express at the same time and in the highest 
possible degree, the oneness of the whole body. 

3. This divine idea and model give also the greatest measure of strength 
to the churches. For all those purposes which church government and 
Christian union were ordained to secure, the churches founded upon the 
teachings of the New Testament are the strongest. To elevate the few and 
oppress the many, to compel men by sword and fagot into silence or sub- 
mission, to stop the mouth of reformers, and thereby to shield all abomina- 
tions from the searching word of God, to lord it over God’s heritage, these 
are not the objects for which the Master gave authority to the churches, 
and for these neither the apostolic churches nor their modern successors have 
ever been strong; but for growth in grace, for doing the work of the Lord, 
for evangelizing the world, for promoting true liberty and purity, for pre- 
senting an unbroken front to the enemy, for Christian fellowship and unity 
of the whole body,—these are the duties laid by the Master upon the 
churches, and for these the apostolic churches and their successors are the 
strongest. The proof of this is found in the fact that the idea and model 
of these churches are from God, and they therefore must be the best for all 
the ends for which they were given, and also in the facts of church 
history. 

That the apostolic churches were the strongest for the purposes for which 
they were established no one can doubt, without reflecting on the wisdom 
of their Head and Founder. It is equally true that they declined in piety 
and power as they departed from their primitive ideal. And when cor- 
rupted their wrong idea and the centralized governments springing from 
it were strong, not for reformation, but for crushing out in blood all at- 
tempts to bring them back to their pristine idea and purity. From that 
day no reform could be carried, but by rending off the part reformed, so 
strong for evil and weak for good are these centralized organizations. 

When the apostolic churches were revived again in the Congregational, 
they were found united and equally strong for good. Théy have been 
likened, indeed, to a rope of sand; and such they are for oppression and 
wrong-doing; but for all that is good, this rope of sand of the Lord’s 
making is stronger than the Papal or Episcopal or Presbyterian cable 
that snaps asunder at every strain. This rope of sand, bound together by 
the almighty power of the Holy Ghost, is the divine ideal of the churches ; 
and it is the strongest for good and the weakest for evil of any form of 
polity that can be conceived; while the monarchic and the aristocratic 
forms are strong for evil and weak for good, in the degree in which they 
depart from it. The history of other polities, with their manifold divisions, 
compared with this, with its early and late unity, with their corruptions 
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and opposition to reforms; compared with its ease of reformation and con- 
sequent purity, is ample proof of this. 

4. This idea and model give also the greatest measure of purity to the 
churches. Purity is the outgrowth of Christian love in the heart, fostered 
by liberty and the fellowship of watch and care. Its opposite and enemy 
is the remnant of depravity remaining in the renewed heart, fostered by 
policy and interest. Under the faithful application of the truth grace will 
master depravity in whatever form it may threaten the Church, and make 
the body pure ; but when policy withholds or perverts the truth the Church 
will inevitably become corrupt in faith and practice. Therefore in the 
spiritual declines which have dimmed the purity of every church, policy 
must not have power to stop the mouth of the reformer, or to repress in 
any way the revivals kindled by the Spirit of God; for, if it has, purity 
is lost. There must be liberty, or there cannot be purity. Since “evil 
communications corrupt good manners,” there must be also the fellowship 
of watch and care, not only among the membership of the local church, 
but also among the churches themselves. When necessary to purity, one 
church or more than one must admonish another, try to reclaim it, and, 
if it persist in denying the faith, or in walking disorderly, withdraw fel- 
lowship from it. This apostolic course of discipline has been found to 
give purity where mere policy in centralized organizations would have 
given, first, silence, then corruption. For the great corruptions which 
have dimmed the glory and paralyzed the life of the churches have been 
shielded by policy. Policy is the dry rot of all centralized church organ- 
izations. The abominations of the Papacy have been nurtured and shielded 
by it. All attempts at purification have been smothered or drenched out 
in blood by it. History tells how heroically earnest and holy reformers, 
having the seal of the Spirit upon them, contended for purity in faith and 
practice, and how gloriously they perished in the vain effort. They were 
not able to rend, and therefore not able to reform, any part of the huge 
organization in which “the Man of Sin” has enthroned himself. .The 
Reformation Succeeded only by discarding the idea of one organic church, 
and separating entirely from the Romish communion. So the rankest infidel- 
ity is shielded by policy in another hierarchical church. To deal with it is 
to cast it out, and to cast it out is to rend the Church in twain. The unity 
of the body will be broken, its beauty tarnished, its political power lessened, 
its income diminished. So corruption is borne with till the lump is leav- 
ened. Those who attempt reform will fail; for policy opposes purity, and 
policy carries off the prize of power, while the Church dies of corruption. 
The history of all organizations founded on the monarchic and aristocratic 
ideas of the Church is the history, to a greater or less extent, and in pro- 
portion to their departure from the divine idea, of policy overriding purity. 
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Under the baleful influence of policy these organizations attempted to stop 
all discussion and resolutions adverse to “the sum of all villanies,”—a 
bishop refusing to put to vote an antislavery resolution! Under the bale- 
ful influence of policy, one of these national organizations, when our na- 
tional existence was at stake, and the hand of God was upon us in terrible 
judgments for the sin of slavery, had neither condemnation of the sin 
which God was punishing, and which its bishops were defending, nor word 
of cheer and support for the government under whose protection they had 
lived and enjoyed the widest liberty. Loyal men, indeed, protested ; but 
policy, not loyalty, ruled the majority. Their sympathies were not with 
republics, but with monarchies. Under the baleful influence of policy, a 
national religious society, whose business it is to teach by suitable publi- 
cations our duties to God and men, refused to publish the utterances of 
God himself against the sin of slavery. These are but specimens of what 
policy, enthroned in the idea of organic church unity, has done against the 
purity of the churches. It would have prevented, if it could have done 
so, all reforms. The majority it has actually suppressed. Those that 
have succeeded have generally been compelled to rend the Church or go 
down, too, in blood. Now that the spirit of liberty is working so mightily, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil rulers yield, rather than endanger their com- 
fortable positions, or rend the body; but now, as in the past, the spirit 
which animates and governs these centralized organizations is policy, and 
policy has ever been, is now, and ever will be, the enemy of purity in the 
churches. 

In the churches of the divine idea and model, policy has little room for 
mischief. A man or church may be controlled by it; but neither of them 
can silence the preacher of the whole truth. If coldness come upon the 
churches, and heresy and corruption creep in, the faithful few that remain 
steadfast in the faith can neither be silenced nor compelled to abide in an 
apostate or corrupt church. Thus the surrounding apostatizing churches 
could,not compel the Old South Church of Boston to deny its Saviour, or 
to receive into its pulpit an apostate minister. Neither could’ the aposta- 
tizing churches prevent the withdrawal of those who would not deny their 
Lord, and the establishment at their very doors of orthodox churches. 
Thus, in the Unitarian defection, the liberty of the divine ideal worked for 
purity. So also did the fellowship of Christian watch and care involved in 
the idea of the brotherhood of all believers. For the churches which stood 
fast in the faith sympathized and counselled with those driven out;? and 


1 The parishes, under the system adopted by the fathers of New England, hold the 
church buildings and funds, join with the church in calling pastors, raise and pay sala- 
ries &c. These parishes are distinct legal bodies, composed of church-members and 
non-church:members. Under this system it happened that apostatizing parishes refused 
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thus they all watched over and cared for one another, as brother for 
brother, each and all bearing unequivocal witness against corruption in 
faith and practice by withdrawing fellowship from such as walked dis- 
orderly. Under no other than the apostolic form of church government 
could this apostasy have taken place with so little damage to the number, 
the faith, and the efficiency of the churches.’ If it be said that under other 
forms of polity, the apostasy itself would never have taken place, then we 
cite similar apostasies under the Presbyterian form in England and in 
Treland ; the present infidelity and ritualism in the Anglican Church which 
are heither disciplined nor sloughed off; the fact that no form of govern- 
ment is proof against coldness and apostasy. Spiritual decline cannot be 
fenced out by polity or by creed. But the purity of the churches, tar- 
nished or lost by these spiritual declensions, depends for its recovery upon the 
ease and safety of reforms within the church itself. A centralized organic 
church, once corrupted and holding the ecclesiastical axe over the head of 
every reformer, remains corrupt, or is rent by the attempt to cast out the 
unclean spirits. But with the liberty and unity of the Congregational 
churches reforms are safe and easy. As the Spirit of God moves a mem- 
ber or a pastor, he has the liberty to show the others their sins; as a 
church is quickened into life, it may, without permission from any body, 
but in obedience to the Master’s commands, labor in every possible way to 
bring the others back again to purity. Thus liberty favors purity, and that 
measure of liberty allowed and enjoined by the divine idea and model 
secures the greatest measure of purity to the churches. 

5. This divine idea and model give also the greatest measure of efficiency 
to the churches. We should naturally conclude that the church polity 
which is at the same time the freest, the most united, the strongest, and 


to join in settling orthodox pastors over churches with which they were connected. 
This compelled the evangelical members of the church, sometimes a part of the mem- 
bership, sometimes the whole, to withdraw, leaving meeting-house and funds behind, 
and to organize themselves anew as a church of the Lord Jesus. Thus they were driven 
out. - 

1 As intimated here, the apostatizing churches were sloughed off by the withdrawal of 
fellowship from them, individually. Each at its fall was rejected. Only fifteen aposta- 
tized without a division of their membership. Eighty-one churches divided, about three 
fourths of the whole membership remaining true to their Master and leaving house and 
funds behind as they went out; and about one fourth only of the church-members stay- 
ing with house and funds and parish to form the Unitarian society; while thirty 
churches, true and faithful, entangled in a dead-lock with an opposing parish, left their 
house and funds behind and came out bodily, with every member true, to serve their 
Lord. There was strictly no division of the body, but a sloughing off of dead members. 
Under a less free polity there is reason to believe, from the teachings of history, these 
dead members would have been retained till the whole body were poisoned, or, attempt- 
ing to remove them, far greater damage would have befallen the churches. 
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the purest, would also be the most efficient. When we consider, too, that 
God chose this very polity for his churches, it would be ascribing folly unto 
the Almighty to call it inefficient. This.no one would do. Hence, when 
the efficiency of the Congregational polity is arraigned, it is regarded as 
only one of the many experiments tried in the solution of the problem of 
church government; in which certainly the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
polity is held to be a fair test. On this ground let us examine the efficiency 
of the polity which we adopt, to see whether it bears marks of a divine origin. 

Society is organized most efficiently for all its legitimate ends when 
those constituting it are divided into families, each independent of the con- 
trol of each and all the rest, each seeking chiefly its own welfare, each on 
friendly intereourses with its neighbors, and each and all subject to the 
laws which God has ordained for their government. Communism even 
with the apostles worked badly, and has ever failed; and Socialism, from 
the speculative Plato to the practical Robert Owen, has fared no better ; 
for the divine unit of society is the family, and upon this the perfect social 
fabric is yet to be built. Again, experience proves that the very best and 
only sure way of provisioning a great city is to leave it wholly to private 
enterprise. “ For instance, let any one propose to himself the problem of 
supplying with daily provisions the inhabitants of such a city as London, — 
that ‘ province covered with houses.’ Let any one consider this problem in 
all its bearings, reflecting on the enormous and fluctuating number of per- 
sons to be fed, the immense quantity of the provisions to be furnished, 
and the variety of the supply (not, as for an army or garrison, compara- 
tively uniform), — the importance of a convenient distribution of them, and 
the necessity of husbanding them discreetly, lest a deficient supply, even 
for a single day, should produce distress, or a redundancy produce, from 
the perishable nature of many of them, a corresponding waste; and then 
let him reflect on the anxious toil which such a task would impose on a 
board of the most experienced and intelligent commissaries, who, after all, 
would be able to discharge their office but very inadequately. Yet this ob- 
ject is accomplished far better than it could be by any effort of human wis- 
dom through the agency of men who think each of nothing beyond his 
own immediate interest, who are merely occupied in gaining a fair live- 
lihood ; and with this end in view, without any comprehensive wisdom, or 
any need of it, they co-operate, unknowingly, in conducting a system which, 
we may safely say, no human wisdom directed to that end could have con- 
ducted so well,—the system by which this enormous population is fed 
from day to day, — and combine unconsciously to employ the wisest means 
for effecting an object the vastness of which it would bewilder them even to 
contemplate.” ? 


1 Archbishop Whately, Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations, p. 321. 
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Thus it is seen that the divine way of feeding great cities lies through 
private enterprise, untrammelled by any general supervision. God has so 
made man that self-interest, even when reaching unto selfishness, surpasses 
all human wisdom in a work “the vastness of which it would bewilder 
them even to contemplate.” Any attempt of a board of commissaries to 
interfere with and regulate this work would but mar the efficiency of 
the forces which, without interference, accomplish it in the best possible 
manner. 

Now, why does not the same principle hold good in supplying the world 
with the bread of life? If London does not need a board of commissa- 
ries, why does it need a bishop? If private enterprise is the best possible 
agency for provisioning large cities, why are not local churches, untram- 
melled by the authority of presbytery, conference, bishop, and pope, by 
any kind of ecclesiastical authority, the most efficient agents in evangeliz- 
ing the world? It may be said that London does not go hungry, but it 
does go unevangelized. Has it no bishop? Has it no archbishop near 
at hand, to superintend the work of evangelization? Indeed, have not the 
centralized churches, with their courts and bishops and popes, had time 
enough, in the long centuries during which they have superintended this 
work, to prove their utter inefficiency in preaching the gospel to every 
creature ? 

Reasoning from these cases, parallel in the one vital point of indepen- 
dent action, to the churches of Jesus Christ, we should conclude, from sim- 
ilar reasons, that the: local churches, — the co-ordinate and independent 
units, the initial points of all spiritual activities, in the visible kingdom of 
heaven, — each inspired by the unifying Spirit, and all obedient to the re- 
vealed will of God, would attain the highest possible degree of efficiency 
in that very work which their departing Lord commissioned them to do. 
And this conclusion is put beyond question by the early and late history of 
the churches. What could be more efficient than the first Christian Church 
which, when “ scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching the word,” 
even unto Antioch and Cyprus? The early churches were confessedly 
Congregational in their polity, and yet their efficiency in spreading the gos- 
pel is known and read of all. The palmiest days of the hierarchical forms 
of church government can present no parallel with it. Even now, since 
the swaddling-bands in which the hierarchy had carefully wound every 
local church or congregation are beginning to burst asunder, under the in- 
fluences which came in at the Reformation, the churches are returning 
again to their early activity in labors for others; and here the movers in 
the work are the local congregations, and not the shepherds whom false 
theories of the Church have elevated to power, to superintend the several 
folds. Of all the reformed churches, those that by careful searching came 
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at length to revive the true scriptural polity, stand in defence of civil and 
religious liberty, in works of charity, in missionary labors, in all kinds of 
benevolent institutions, and schools of learning and of reformation, in op- 
position to social and political evils, in efforts for the equality and rights of 
men, in the application of religion to all the affairs of men, in freedom from 
the corrupting restraints of policy,—in these several particulars, those 
churches which have adopted both the divine idea and model stand pre- 
eminent ; thus proving, in our own day, and under strong internal and 
external trials, the superior efficiency of the scriptural polity. 

The coming church will be free, united, strong, pure, and efficient; and 
these qualities all combine in largest measure in that idea and model which 
Jesus Christ showed unto his chosen apostles, and which they embodied in 
the churches they gathered. To this divine idea and model of the Church 
the tendency of the age is leading believers. By this same idea and model 
will the doctrine of the Church be settled. When that time shall come 
there will be one idea of the Church, one polity of the churches, one Lord 
and Head over all. 


A. Hastines Ross. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 





“Tw all that concerned religion no innovator was ever bolder than Cal- 
vin, and at the same time less revolutionary. None was ever more scru- 
pulously indifferent to all other aims than the propagation of the Gospel, 
the organization of the Evangelical Church, and the reformation of man’s 
moral nature. 

“ He had too deep a knowledge of human nature not to know the secret 
aspiration, hidden grief, and ignoble strife which vex and torment the soul, 
and are found in every social condition, the most exalted as well as the 
most humble. , 

“He was one of those rare great men who are rich both in heart and 
intellect, and who can no more look with indifference at the fate of an indi- 
vidual than at that of a kingdom, and who feel for the joy and sorrow of 
the human heart as well as for the storms that agitate a nation. He was 
as deeply interested in the faith and sorrows of one simple woman as in 
those of all Christendom, and could apply himself as eagerly to the enlight- 
enment of a single conscience as to the moral reformation of a whole city.” — 


Guizor's Life of Calvin. 
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The period selected for the foregoing table does not include the last 
five years, so as to allow time for graduates in the latest years included 
in the table to enter. the ministry. 

From this tables it appears that the largest class which was graduated 
in the fifty years embraced in the tables is that of 1847 in Yale. Reckon- 
ing by decades, there has been a steady advance in the whole number of 
Alumni from these eight New England colleges, but the last half of the 
period there has been a sad decline in the number who have devoted 
themselves to the gospel ministry. 

The percentage of ministers for the five decades is as follows : — 





: University 
_ 9 of Williams. 


Vermont. 


| 
Amherst. | Bowdoin. Harvard. | 





Decade. | percent. | percent. | per cent. | percent. | percent. per cent. | percent. | per cent. 
1st 58 21 41 16 | 58 | 33 40 29 
2a 57 34 | 50 | 81 50 32 
8d 61 24 | 37 | 25 33 27 
4th 42 18 | 2% | 2 28 19 
5th 35 1b 14 | 29 | 23 28 16 





Total | 
Period. 46 24 | 42 24 83 24 
| 





























Thus it is seen that Amherst College has a larger percentage of minis- 
ters among its graduates than any other of these colleges, and that in the 
number of ministers which it has educated within this period it is second 
only to Yale. 

The percentage of ministers in the sum-total of the alumni for each of 
these decades is as follows : — 


Ist decade . 30 per cent. 
2d 35 
3d 27 
4th . 20 
oth . 18 


The percentage of ministers for the whole period is 25. 

These facts may suggest that recently it has become more common for 
persons to obtain a liberal education who do not enter professional life, but 
they also show that there has been a decline in the number of students 
who have entered the ministry. The Congregationalists now have five 
hundred more churches than they have available ministers. Of the rea- 
sons and the remedy for this state of things we do not propose now to 
speak. We simply present the facts, which surely call for the most serious 
and prayerful consideration. 


‘ CHRISTOPHER CUSHING. 
Boston. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. LOIS EASTMAN (PORTER) CURTIS, widow of Rev. Joseph W. 
Curtis, late of Hadley, Mass., died in that town on the 12th of May, 1868, aged 
sixty-seven years. Born February 8, 1801. 

She was the daughter-of Dr. William and Mrs. Charlotte (Williams) Porter, and 
great-granddaughter of the first Jonathan Edwards, having her birth on the 
lands purchased by her ancestor, Samuel Porter, in 1658, and on which the family 
residence has been for more than two hundred years. She passed most of her 
life in her native village. She was trained in the faith of Edwards, and under the 
ministry of Dr. John Woodbridge. Her personal appearance was attractive, and 
she was possessed of a well-cultivated mind. Early in life she made profession of 
her faith in Christ. 

It is not strange that she was early sought as the wife of a devoted missionary, 
then on Mission Ridge, since famous as Lookout Mountain. With a struggle of 
intense anxiety she was led to decline the offered hand and to remain with her 
beloved parents. Showing piety at home her duty seemed plain, and November 
7, 1827, she was married to Deacon Nathaniel Coolidge, a merchant in Hadley. 
Coworking with her parents, her husband, and her pastor, her influence was de- 
lightfully felt in the family, in the academy, and in the town. April 9, 1835, 
while speaking in a religious meeting of “seeing heaven open,” Mr. Coolidge was 
prostrated’ by a paralytic stroke, and was carried home to die. November 27, 
1836, she was married to Rev. Joseph W. Curtis, who, with broken constitution 
and four motherless children, bad returned from his missionary labors in Ohio to 
pass the remainder of his life in New England. She took him and his family to 
her own home. Chastened by the loss of her first husband and his only daughter, 
a young lady of rare attractions, and by the early death of the three children 
of her second marriage, she devoted herself untiringly to her ministry of care. 
Never were the duties of a step-mother met with more admirable meekness, 
prudence, wisdom, and kindness. 

Rev. Mr. Curtis, having suffered as an invalid twenty years, died March 16, 1857. 
One of his sons was graduated at Amherst, and another at Williams College. 

Surviving her own parents, her two husbands, and six of their children, she 
waited cheerfully all the days of her appointed time, while many trained in her 
house and under her teachings and prayers rise up and call her blessed. Full of 
good works, full of faith in her divine Lord and Saviour, she fell asleep, exchang- 
ing her earthly dwelling, which had been her charmed home for thirty-three 
years, for a home not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Her only sur- 
viving step-son, Hon. Joseph S. Curtis, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, hastened to her 
dying-bed from his distant home to honor her in death as he had delighted to 
honor her in life. 

J.P. 


Rev. JAMES NOYES died in Haddam, Conn., October 11, 1869, in the sev- 
enty-first year of his age. He was born in Wallingford, Conn., December 8, 
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1798. His father, Rev. James Noyes, was pastor of the Congregational Church 
in that place during the long period of forty-six years. His mother was Anna 
(Holbrook) Noyes. Under a wise and pious training the son became early im- 
pressed with a sense of his sinfulness in the sight of God and of his need of recon- 
ciliation to him, but did not regard himself the subject of a saving change till 
some months after he entered Yale College in the year 1815. Owing to serious 
illness he left college before he had completed the second term of the first year. 
Subsequently, as health permitted, he prosecuted the earlier studies of the college 
course under private instruction, and in 1819 entered Union College, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y., where he graduated in 1821. He entered at once upon his theologi- 
cal studies at Andover, Mass., remaining there through the regular three years’ 
course. 

He was licensed to preach by the Andover Association in September, 1824. 
He was ordained as an evangelist September 30, 1824, by an ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, convened at the house of Rev. Mr. Eaton in the second parish of Boxford, 
Mass. During parts of the years 1824 and 1825 he labored as a Home Missionary 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, subsequently also in East Hampton, Montville, 
and Hamden, Conn. A large addition was made to the church in the latter 
place as the fruit of his labors. He also preached in Goshen, Mass., for several 
months during the year 1828, where a revival of religion crowned his ministry. 

July 1, 1829, he was installed as pastor of the Congregational Church in Mid- 
dlefield, Conn. He continued there nearly ten years, having been dismissed at 
his own request, on account of the failure of his health, January 1, 1839. During 
his ministry in Middlefield, September 11, 1833, he married Miss Esther I. Walk- 
ley, of Haddam, Conn. After leaving Middlefield he was employed for three 
years or more as a teacher in North Haven and in Haddam. 

In August, 1843, he became pastor of the Congregational Church in Burlington, 
Conn. -Here he remained nearly three years, having been dismissed September, 
1846. After the close of his ministry in Burlington his home was in Haddam, 
where he was employed more or less in teaching. During these years also, as his 
health permitted, he supplied neighboring pulpits as opportunity offered. Com- 
mencing some time in 1850, he preached for the space of a year and a half in 
Hadlyme, also a year in Milton, including parts of 1852 and 1853. A few years 
after he supplied for a year or more in Hamburg, and for shorter periods in sev- 
eral other churches in the vicinity of his home. He loved the gospel ministry, 
and, as far as his health allowed, he served his Master in it with great acceptable- 
ness, fidelity, and usefulness. 

His sermons were scriptural in matter, correct in doctrine, methodical, and 
carefully written. He aimed not at singularity, or originality even. His sermons 
were not speculative, but wholly practical, designed to affect directly the heart 
and the life. But though an unpretending preacher, he possessed an uncommon 
facility of rhetorical expression. Most of his written sermons would give evidence 
of this fact; indeed, it appeared in his unstudied, extemporaneous addresses, and 
even in his ordinary conversation. Words fell easily from his pen and from his 
lips. His character was so eminently transparent and guileless, that there could 
be no diversity of judgment as to his perfect integrity. Benevolence was his 
great comprehensive excellence. His love was indiscriminate. He loved the 
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evil and the good, if not with equal affection, yet in striking resemblance to Him 
“who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” He had the deepest sympathy with men in all their 
varied triais. 

His love of children was remarkable. He seldom met a child anywhere with- 
out showing his interest in him by some endearing words and sympathizing atten- 
tions. His courtesy and politeness were proverbial. None who knew him can 
ever think of him without associating with him the manners and bearing of a 
Christian gentleman.* He had the charity that “ thinketh no evil,’— the charity 
that covereth the multitude of sins. He looked upon all with a friendly eye. 

He was pre-eminently social. It was his delight to meet his friends in free, 
familiar intercourse, and all felt an undisguised pleasure in meeting him. His face 
was always bright, his smile of gladness irrepressible, and his greetings most frank 
and cordial. 

He was stricken down with paralysis three years before his death, and during 
that long interval was nearly helpless. This period, however, was spent in much 
reading and reflection, in sweet resignation and patience, in cheerful intercourse 
with his friends, and in calm and abiding hope of heaven. He has left a wife and 
two children, a son and daughter, to mourn his departure. 

J. L. We 


Miss ELIZABETH COBURN, daughter of Daniel P. Coburn and Rebecca 
(Parham) Coburn was born in Tyngsborough, Mass., November 21, 1845, and 
died November 24, 1869, aged twenty-four years. In childhood she manifested 
such pleasing traits that her mother expressed the wish that she might remain al- 
ways a child. When nearly eighteen years of age she entered Abbott Academy 
at Andover, from which she graduated in 1867, At the school she excelled in 
composition, and ranked very high in some of the studies for which she had a 
special taste. During the first year occurred the religious change which later 
was to give her life its special significance. She united with the Congregational 
Church in West Dracut, May 5, 1867. At this time there was no evangelical 
preaching in her native place. Having completed her course at the Academy she 
returned to her home. From the September succeeding her graduation, largely 
through her influence and that of her sister, religious meetings were held week- 
ly in her native town, conducted for a time by Henry F. Durant, Esq., which re- 
sulted the following April in the organization of an evangelical church and in 
the erection of a house of worship which was dedicated in October, 1868. To the 
success of this enterprise she gave her heart and her prayers. The obstacles were 
not small, but her courage and faith were greater. Her firm health gave her 
great executive power. The records of Heaven are not open to us, but if we could 
read them we might find that her “strong crying” to God had moved his heart 
to give many spiritual favors which proved welcome to God’s people where she 
lived. It was not strange that when the foundations for future Christian work 
were all completed by the installation of a pastor, tears should moisten her eye 
as she took his hand at the close of the service and gave as it were her “right 
hand of fellowship ” and co-operation; he far from suspecting that she, then the 
youngest of his church, would be the first to be summoned above. With this 
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" church she united at its organization and became a teacher in its Sabbath school. 
The salvation of her pupils was the burning point of her religious work. With 
unusual faithfulness she labored with them and prayed for them. She said that 
‘she thought her prayers for them would be answered.” In a letter writteri the 
August preceding her death, she says of her class, “I cannot tell how much I 
have become interested in them. If any one had told me when they chose me 
for their teacher that I should love those boys so, I should have hardly thought it 
possible. It seems as if God had given me a special spirit of prayer for them. I 
think of them so often and pray for them so earnestly. Do pray for them and for 
me too.” 

She was reserved, but it was reserve that did not repel. Her demeanor was 
the product of thoughtfulness regulated by Christian principle. Discretion was a 
prominent quality. She knew when speech as well as when “ silence was gold- 
en.” Her self-control was marked. Says her sister, “ She thought it a duty to be 
pleasant and cheerful. She did not believe in complaining, but in striving to 
overcome, and she was acting upon that idea. Everything she prayed for she 
' wanted to live up to.” 

Miss Belcher, of whom she took instruction in painting not long before her sick- 
ness, wrote, “I was filled with a new sense of her loveliness, her living piety, and 
her quiet earnestness.” 

An acquaintance wrote after her death, “She seemed to me one of the most 
earnest, sincere, humble Christians I ever knew. In the very last letter I had 
from her she said that she had been unusually anxious through the summer for 
people to become Christians. For herself, she said, she did not know what she 
wanted me to ask,” (pray for,) “except that she might be filled with the fulness 
of Christ.” 

Her disease, typhoid and rheumatic fever, deprived her largely of the use of 
her reason during the last of her sickness, yet in her delirium her thoughts were 
much upon religion and her Sabbath-school class. 

Her life was remarkably pure and beautiful, her consecration unusual. 
Strength, culture, piety, — what other armor did she need to fight life’s battle till 
the going down of the sun at threescore and ten! But her virtues were to be 
acquired for a short conflict. Ready to live, she was ready to die. “She has 
earned her reward early.” May her influence in its “twilight” be as long and 
as powerful for Christ as it would have been if she had remained till advanced 
age to serve him! 

Cc. 8. B. 


Mrs. MARY WATSON died in Wethersfield, Conn., December 24, 1869, in 
the eighty-eighth year of her age. She was the widow of William Watson, of 
Hartford, and daughter of Rev. John Marsh, p. p., for fifty years pastor of the 
First Church in Wethersfield. Her mother was Annie Grant, of East Windsor, 
The subject of this sketch in her youth became a member of the church under her 
father’s care, and upon her marriage, in 1806, she united with the First Church 
in Hartford. Not long after the death of her husband in 1836 she returned to 
her early home, where she ever afterward resided. Though not without the dis- 
cipline of sorrow in that bereavement and the loss of her youngest son in 1849, 
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hers was a serene and benignant life. For these many years she was a centre of 
affectionate and admiring regard from her children, sisters, and many friends old 
and. young. The beauty of her person, which made her youth especially attrac- 
tive, was remarked by strangers in her old age, and seemed to be wonderfully re- 
stored to her countenance in the repose of death. It was a fit expression of her 
character, which was a symmetrical assemblage of all womanly virtues and Chris- 
tian graces. All who knew her acknowledged this unconscious yet crowning 
charm of her disposition and manners. The charity that with the quickness 
and delicacy of an instinct “sought not its own,” but cared “for the things of 
others,” making her, like her Divine Pattern, choose not so much “ to be minis- 
tered unto.” as “to minister.” We add this testimony — one of the most unques- 
tionable that can be borne to a Christian lady — that she ever drew to herself the 
affections, we might say the homage, of domestics and dependants. And as her 
long life was beautiful, so was her death. In loving and confiding discipleship to 
Christ she waited all the days of her appointed time, not impatient but ready, and 
in entering the valley knew the Lord as her Shepherd, and feared no evil and did 
not want. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
0. E. D. 


Deacon RICHMOND WALKER, who died at Taunton, Mass., January 20, 
1870, was born in Taunton, June 19, 1793, son of James, son of Elisha, son of 
James, son of Peter (and Hannah Hutchinson daughter of Edward, of Boston), 
son of James who came to this country in 1635, settled in Taunton 1640-3, and 
became prominent and useful in the civil and religious affairs of the town and 
Colony. Deacon Walker's mother was Deborah, daughter of Gershom Holmes, 
of Taunton. Le was wont to ascribe the most potent and permanent of his early 
religious impressions to the counsels of an aged grandmother, with whom, over 
seventy years of age, he was accustomed in his boyhood to walk to church over 
three miles. His parents did not, till after the period of his youth, make a pro- 
fession of religion. He had few educational privileges, spending his youth chiefly 
on the farm and in the brickyard. At the age of twenty his religious impressions 
ripened into deep conviction, such a sense of sin, and guilt, and spiritual need 
overmastering his thought and soul, that he could not throw it off. There came 
no relief from his soul-agony, till he accepted the pardon proffered in an aton- 
ing Saviour. Then a new world dawned upon him. Nature seemed glorified, 
and in the morning of his manhood he started forth a “new man” in Christ 
Jesus, never to lose, in the nearly sixty years afterward, the impression of that 
travail and birth-hour; never to falter in his faith, never to loosen his grasp 
of the great truths relative to sin, atonement, and salvation wrought into his 
soul and life by this “religious experience.” He united with the church Decem- 
ber 4, 1814, which his parents had joined four years earlier. 

A few years later the conflict began between the evangelical and the Arminian 
elements in this ancient church ; a large number of the members had departed from 
the faith of its founders. His religious experience indicates which side he would 
espouse. Yet, when the difference became irreconcilable, and those who kept the 
faith delivered by the fathers were unwilling to listen to the utterances of a pul- 
pit without the “ mystery of godliness” and the marrow of the gospel, he was con- 
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strained by social considerations to remain, even though most of his dearest Chris- 

. tian friends went out in 1821 to form the Trinitarian Congregational Church. 
Reviewing this passage in his life only a short time before his death, he said, “I 
have never doubted its wisdom; I waited, when I would gladly have gone, that 
I might take my father and mother with me. With religious convictions less 
deep than mine, with numerous social attachments to the elderly people of the 
congregation, had I left them they would never, I think, have followed me, but 
have gone to sleep there.” Three years later, in spite of the most assiduous ef- 
forts to get them committed to the party of defection, he took them with him to 
the new church, joining March, 1824. His aged father became a venerable 
patriarch, with whom, for a quarter of a century after, the Bible was so dear and 
so familiar, that few persons have ever had such large portions of it enshrined in 
the memory. 

Deacon Walker’s religious experience and the times of struggle concerning 
Christian doctrine through which he passed — that battle-period in the theological 
history of New England — were a prophecy of his subsequent character and life, 
his firmness and fearlessness wedded to patience and wisdom. Possessing an un- 
usually strong mind, quick to apprehend, and of sharp discrimination, he became 
especially interested in the sermons and works relating to the issues then agitat- 
ing the churches. Presentations of doctrine, theological discussions and debate, 
such as only the most cultured and most intellectual could appreciate and enjoy, 
were strength and inspiration to him. The new church, small in number, with 
powerful social influences arrayed against her, was necessarily put into an atti- 
tude of defence. He accordingly equipped himself for the maintenance of her 
doctrines, the vindication of her protest against the apostasy then spreading over 
the Pilgrim Commonwealth. By regular attendance upon her services, availing 
himself of every privilege to hear the truth, delighted most when it was most 
logically and ptingently enforced, he outgrew, in no small measure, the deficien- 
cies of his @arly training and became an able defender of the truth. Though liv- 
ing over three miles from the sanctuary, he, only in the rarest instances of violent 
storms and impassable roads, was absent from the Sabbath services, often return- 
ing to the meeting in the evening and making it his custom, maintained with a 
remarkable uniformity during a period of nearly twenty-five years, of attending 
the weekly prayer-meeting. Many a time in the cold, in the heat, over rough 
roads in starless nights, he travelled this long distance to refresh his heart in social 
worship, and to help keep vigorous the piety of the church. 

Thus his Christian experience kept pace with his mental development; his 
heart was strengthened and inspired by heavenly hope, as his mind grasped and 
enshrined the vital truths of God’s word. In 1837 he was chosen deacon, and for 
a third of a century worthily and wisely performed the duties of the office. His 
pastor (Rev. E. Maltby), in his funeral discourse, gave this tribute, “this church 
owes much of its purity, uninterrupted harmony and prosperity to his wisdom and 
fidelity, and I cannot forbear to ascribe much of the success that may have been 
in connection with my ministry of forty-five years to this worthy and lamented 
brother.” 

He identified himself with the temperance reform at its very dawn, and during 
his whole life was deeply interested in its measures and success. A member of 
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the State Legislature in 1852-53, when the Prohibitory Law was first enacted, 
he was one of the committee that reported the bill. Hon. Mr. Keyes, of Ded- 
ham, an opponent, said, “he was one of the only two men who pursued a straight- 
forward, uncompromising, and perfectly consistent course in the advocacy of this 
measure.” In the great issues of public and national affairs his was always a wise 
and fearless patriotism. Making it a point to thoroughly understand these issues, 
he was ready and able in any presence to vindicate the policy of freedom and 
righteousness. 

His philosophy of reform and remedy for evils and wrongs had no element of 
haste or rashness, unwisely pulling up the tares and wheat together. By the 
clearness of his convictions and steadfastness of his character unable to drift, he 
could be patient and bide his time till Providence should furnish the opportuni- 
ties for the surest and truest success. Unlike many who have been adherents of 
the conservative type of theology, he was earnest, active, and in the front ranks 
of all the wise reformatory movements of his generation. 

It was chiefly in his religious character and influence that his life was notewor- 
thy. There was a rare blending of tenacious conviction with kindness and wis- 
dom. In different cases, requiring calmness, insight, prudence, fearlessness, his 
counsel and co-operation were especially valuable. Courteous, affable, consider- 
ate of the lowly, and sympathetic with the suffering, by a genuine urbanity to- 
ward all classes, he won the highest respect of all. In him was reproduced in an 
unusual measure the qualities and excellences which distinguished the good men 
of our earlier history. Perhaps by no one in the community was there so marked 
a representation of the Pilgrim spirit and faith. As his life had been steadfast, so 
his end was serene. 

He married Abigail Presbrey, of Taunton, December 2, 1819, who died Octo- 
ber 12, 1825, leaving one son, Rev. J. B. R. Walker, now of Hartford, Conn. 
He married also Mary Seabury, of Taunton, December 13, 1826, who died May 
7, 1864, aged sixty-six years, leaving one daughter, now the wife of William R. 
Davenport, Esq., of Taunton. 

w. 


Rev. AARON FOSTER was born in Hillsborough, N. H., March 19, 1794. 
He was son of Aaron and Mehetabel (Nichols) Foster, the eldest of ten children, 
eight sons and two daughters. His maternal grandmother was a sister of Rev. 
Aaron Bancroft, D. D., of Worcester, Mass. He was related to the distinguished 
historian, Hon. George Bancroft. 

In his boyhood and early youth he worked on a farm with his father; but, of a 
thoughtful and studious turn, he became qualified to teach a district school at the 
age of seventeen. In his twentieth year, he set out on foot, like many a noble 
New Hampshire boy, to seek his fortune, going in a westerly direction. He 
reached Scoharie, N. Y., thirty-two miles west of Albany, where he taught school 
about six months. There he found a little church organized about two years 
before by a missionary from Connecticut; and, boarding in one of the families 
that belonged to that church, where a prayer-meeting was held, he became inter- 
ested in his personal salvation, united with the church, and, as he said, “ was 
baptized into the sacred name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
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At once he felt a desire to be himself a missionary. Accordingly, with the 
earnings of his school at Scoharie, he entered Kimball Union Academy, at Plain- 
field, N. I, fitted for college, and was graduated at Dartmouth in the class of 
1822. In scholarship “ he was solid, but not brilliant”; he ranked among the 
first third of his class. From Dartmouth he went to the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, Mass. There he was marked as an earnest, humble, devout Chris- 
tian ; very meditative, and original in his views. In his third year at the semi- 
nary he became much interested with others in the subject of Home Missions, 
and particularly in the question of providing for the support of pastors in 
churches to be organized in new settlements all over our country. He was one 
of a band of brethren who met often to pray and confer on that subject. In Feb- 
ruary, 1825, he wrote and delivered a rhetorical address in the chapel, in the 
presence of Rev. Dr. Porter and the students, on that subject. He advocated the 
formation of a National Domestic Missionary Society, for the aid and support of 
permanent pastors. His address was earnest, eloquent, and highly approved ; 
and though himself unconscious of the result, that address became an important 
link in the chain of events that issued in the organization of the American Home 
Missionary Society in New York, May 12, 1826. 

Mr. Foster was ordained as an Evangelist at Rutland, Vt., October 19, 1825. 
On recommendation of Rev. Dr. Porter, went to South Carolina in the employ 
of the Charleston Missionary Society; was stationed in Laurens District three 
years; installed pastor, in 1828, of the Presbyterian Church in Pendleton, S. C., 
the residence of Hon. John C. Calhoun. His ministry, of four years in this 
place was very successful, “many servants and whites” being added to the 
church. His situation becoming uncomfortable, ir. those days of nullification, he 
resigned, and, returning to New England, he acted as an agent a little more than 
a year for the Massachusetts Missionary Society, in connection with the secretary, 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, collecting funds, and on the Sabbath supplying a little church 
in Millville, in the town of Mendon, Mass. In 1833-1837 was stated supply of 
a church at Fort Covington, Northern New York, then at East Constable, 1837 - 
1843, where, his health failing, he cultivated a farm, preaching only once on the 
Sabbath. In 1844 he was associated with his brother-in-law, Rev. George C. 
Beckwith, p. D., as agent of the American Peace Society ; next he sujfplied the 
Robinson Church at Plymouth, Mass., five years, —1845-1850. On the one 
hundred and forty-seventh anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims he preached 
two memorial discourses, which were printed. 

February 13, 1850, he was installed pastor of the church in East Charlemont, 
Mass., with a salary of four hundred dollars. The church was small ; but here he 
was happy, and labored with great acceptance and success twenty years. As the 
truit of a revival in 1868 twenty-three were added to the church. 

While pastor at East Charlemont he was a delegate to the World’s Peace Con- 
vention, in London, 1851, and a member of the Massachusetts Constitutional 
Convention, in Boston, 1853. He published a summary of his experiences and 
observations while in Europe (1851) in forty-nine letters (in the Greenfield 
Republic), addressed to the young people of Franklin County, Massachusetts. 

As a pastor, Mr. Foster was greatly esteemed and beloved ; he had the good- 
will of all his people, and they much more of his; for he was devoted to their 
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welfare, temporal and spiritual, and fully sympathized with them in all their 
trials. In temper he was kind, obliging, cheerful, and happy. In sermons, 
prayers, and memorable sayings he was unique and original. 

Mr. Foster was peculiarly happy in his domestic relations. August 12, 1829, 
he married Miss Dorothy A., daughter of Dr. Roswell Leavitt, of Cornish, 
N. H., who survives him. Their children were six,— one son, who died in in- 
fancy, and five daughters, four of whom still live, —three married. His home 
was eminently the abode of peace, comfort, and hospitality. The circle ‘of his 
acquaintance was large, and his correspondents numerous. 

Living as a Christian, enjoying every day “ the good-will of his Saviour,” he 
could say, “so it is that a large part of my devotional meditations are praise and 
thanksgiving.” His end also was peace. His health began visibly to fail in the 
fall of 1869, but he continued to preach at least once on the Sabbath till his 
twentieth anniversary, when he designed to make a farewell address and resign 
his pastorate. But he was unable to do it. Still hoping to recruit, he set out on 
a journey, reached Geneva, N. Y., the residence of his son-in-law, Rev. Henry S. 
Kelsey, and there gradually failed, till life closed, April 10, 1870, aged seventy- 
six. In his last sickness his reason was clear, his views of his Saviour and eter- 
nal realities bright and joyous. “I am nearing,” he said, “the dark river, but my 
dear Saviour is my light and joy.” “ O, how I have loved the Saviour ; how my 
soul has delighted in him!” He took a tender leave of his family, all of whom 
were with him, by turns, sent affectionate messages to his brothers and sisters, 
and waited in patience his end. ‘ Almost home!” ‘Jesus, come quickly!” 
“Now he comes!” So this dear servant of Christ entered into the joy of his 
Lord. 

On Tuesday following his death funeral services were attended at the house of 
Rev. Mr. Kelsey. His remains were then conveyed to Mount Auburn Cemetery, 
Massachusetts, and placed in a receiving-tomb until May 24, when the final inter- 
ment was made, with proper observances, in a family lot purchased several years 
ago. 

Before death he expressed a wish that on his tombstone might be inscribed 
“Tam THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE.” 

N. B. 


Mrs. ELIZA (SAFFORD) PARSONS, wife of Rev. John U. Parsons, died 
in Portland, Me., May 6, 1870, in her sixty-eighth year. She was born in Ken- 
nebunk, Me., November 29, 1812, and married December 15, 1844. 

Many hundreds of the sisters in the churches with whom Mrs. Parsons wept 
and prayed in times of revival will be interested to know a few facts in her his- 
tory. 

She was the daughter of William and Louisa (Knowlton) Safford. In early 
childhood the family attended the Unitarian meeting; but when the Union 
Church was formed, the mother, trained to Orthodoxy in Ipswich, and all her 
children went with the new society. This daughter embraced the Saviour and 
united with the church before she was sixteen years of age, and while at home she 
was active in every good work. Early in her Christian history she read the Me- 
moirs of J. B. Taylor and embraced his views of the higher Christian life and 
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made, as she believed, a new and full consecration of herself to God in Christ, 
and from that hour, until she was taken up, she never had one doubt of her ac- 
ceptance with him. She made no parade of her consecration. She was the 
farthest possible from the thought of sinlessness; but she rested wholly and constant- 
ly in Christ. When a bride she was exposed to such peril at sea as occasioned 
the captain to call her husband up to pray at midnight; but she was perfectly 
calm and cheerful. 

From the time of her marriage she was called to a missionary life, in which she 
greatly delighted. During a residence of eight years (1845-53) in Georgia she 
was accustomed to attend the Presbyterian camp-meetings and other protracted 
services, and labor in the sisters’ meetings and with awakened sinners, so that 
Dr. Hoyt, of Athens, gave her the name of “ The Little Preacher.” And during 
the last years of her life, as long as she was able to accompany her husband, who 
was laboring as an Evangelist, she always conducted the daily sisters’ meeting, 
and in them the spirit of inquiry uniformly began. Many are the stars that will 
be found in the crown of her rejoicing. 

She was called to drink of the cup of affliction. Five times in succession she 
stood by the crib, the coffin, and the grave of her only child, not only without a 
word of murmuring or repining, but with the most cheerful acquiescence in the 
will and providence of God. 

Of slender form and nervous temperament, she was still firm and resolute in 
duty. When no longer able to accompany her husband, she preferred to be 
alone with her books and her Redeemer, and spent much of her time in prayer 
for the Holy Spirit to rest upon his labors. 

Her constant “ assurance of hope” is the more remarkable from the fact that the 
last seventeen years of her life were a constant warfare with diseases, — usually 
productive of gloom and despondency. But they never clouded her vision of 
heaven. And when, under the influence of a severe influenza, they settled upon 
her vitals past relief, she continued perfectly triumphant. For twelve weeks she 
walked by the brink of the river, and her testimony was, “I have no ecstasies ; I 
do not expect any; but my peace is as a river.” Unable to converse much the 
last of the time, she desired solid books and religious papers to be read to her 
nearly all the day. She disposed of all her things as mementos to friends, and 
made every arrangement for her burial. Her chamber was more like a bridal 
than a dying chamber. The last few days she lay as quiet as an infant, and it 
was expected would so “fall asleep.” But after her eyes were fixed and her 
tongue palsied so as to be almost immovable, she began with great earnestness to 
try to speak. It was evidently the vision of the “other shore,” for by careful 
listening she was heard to say, “ Farewell—to earth.” “Rest—for —the 
weary.” ‘“ Sweet—rest—in heaven.” “ Farewell.” 

J. U.P. 
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MirAcLES PAsT AND PRESENT, by William Mountford, is a book that could 
have been written only at a time of great mental activity on supernatural topics. 
Its very existence is a concession to the simple religion of the Bible, an admis- 
sion that the miraculous elements of the Scripture record cannot be set aside 
with impunity, but must be examined with care before adverse conclusions are 
announced. We read the book as it originally appeared in the Monthly Relig- 
ious Magazine, in a series of articles, and became much interested in the author’s 
views. While in some points he lacks the clearness of statement and close argu- 
ment which are to be found in*some portions of the discussion on miracles in the 
Boston Lectures on “ Christianity and Scepticism,” we think in others he more 
successfully meets some of the objections of sceptics, for he turns much of the scep- 
tic’s reasoning against him, and with the very views and positions which the scep- 
tic holds shows the probabilities of miraculous events as recorded in the Bible. 
Thus he uses modern Spiritualism in a way to strengthen his argument without 
admitting any of the absurdities accredited to it by its devoted adherents. He 
also well shows the weak logic of those who—their arguments being stripped 
of verbal gloss—claim that they would not believe a miracle although they 
should behold one, because, forsooth, a miracle is contrary to nature, and is, 
therefore, not to be believed. To such persons the query comes with force, “if a 
man cannot trust his eyes and ears, how can he rely on his doubts? and how 
does he know but doubting his senses may be an unworthy, untrustworthy act ?” 
Our author, in this connection, shows the inconsistency of Renan’s argument, if 
such it can be called, against miracles, and well condenses the Frenchman’s 
smooth sentences thus: “ A miracle is not to be regarded, because it never could 
have happened; and because even if, perchance, it had happened, there never 
could have been any people who could have been believed about it.” The ab- 
surdity of such a position is evident enough when it is squarely ptesented, and 
yet it is the position really held to-day by many who think themselves intelligent 
and logical doubters. Similarly weak is the very common demand that a miracle 
be wrought under some specified conditions as a test of genuineness. Now mir- 
acles in their very nature are not at the ordering of any man as to time and 
place, nor does science so treat subjects less foreign to its domain than miracles. 
Are we to disbelieve in earthquakes because they do not occur at a time and 
place known beforehand, and would a miracle coming “ to order” be a miracle ? 
Of course not, for thus coming, it would by that very fact part with something 
essential to its miraculous nature. And further, as to tests, neither astute schol- 
arship nor science is necessary to the attestation of all miracles. Scientific 
disputations would avail little with the five thousand whom Jesus fed, as opposed 
to their common sense and their hunger satisfied; and yet Strauss declares that 
he cannot believe in a miracle until he has had a solution of the philosophical 
views which he entertains against the possibility of such a thing; that is, seeing 


1 Miracles Past and Present. By Witttam Mountrorp. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good, & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 512. $2.00. 
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would not be believing, and physiological evidence that his hunger had been ap- 
peased, would be rejected ; that is, a fact proved by different senses would not be 
believed until he had been convinced against his will that it was reasonable, 
having also first determined that it must be unreasonable ! 

We have not space to follow the arguments of Mr. Mountford, although there 
are some points to which we should like to take exception at some length. As 
to the phenomena of modern “ Spiritualism,” he takes stronger ground than we 
are prepared to, and yet he sustains his theories with ability. Amid the vast 
mass of spiritualistic humbug he finds what he deems to be facts and principles. 
He holds that there is intercourse with the spirit-world, “but as to the spirit to 
be talked with, there can be no absolute certainty”; that is, if we rightly under- 
stand him, he believes in the existence of both good and bad spirits; the latter 
he calls “ impostors,” on the biblical ground that “ Satan himself is transformed 
into an angel of light.” He also asserts that his personal experiences sat- 
isfy him “that some spirits have power to come into the realm of nature some 
little way,” and he argues that by a reasonable admission of what he claims to 
be facts in these phenomena, “ certainty is restored as to the familiar spirit of the 
Old Testament, and as to the nature of the unclean spirits mentioned in the New 
Testament, as to the history of the woman of Endor,” &c., &c. Also that thus 
may be understood that sentence, “ Now the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter times ‘some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to wandering spirits, 
and the instructions of demons.” By these brief hints it will be seen what use 
he makes of these phenomena; that is, as showing man’s susceptibility as to the 
spiritual world, and, indirectly, the truth of miracles. One point more, and we 
close the book. In referring to the argument that miracles are unreasonable 
simply because spirit cannot act on matter, he says, ‘That a spirit cannot do 
anything for men to know of, and cannot give a ‘sign,’ seems to some persons to 
be absolutely certain, because, as they think, spirit cannot possibly touch, nor 
handle, nor know of matter; and yet they believe that they, individually, are 
body and spirit united. They cannot tell how anger clinches for a man his fist, 
nor how their own thoughts become words; and yet they are certain that spirit 
can never affect matter in any way; and they are certain of this, notwithstand- 
ing that they do not even know what a spirit may be. And yet, actually, by its 
immortal nature, a spirit may have endless aptitudes and appliances, and powers 
of self-adjustment.” 

It is perhaps noteworthy and encouraging that this book comes from the Uni- 
tarian ranks, and that, while open tocriticism in several points, it has so much that 
is excellent, suggestive, and oftentimes conclusive, and is pervaded with a truly 
reverential spirit. 


THE same general commendation we have given to the previous volumes of 
Dr. Cowles’s commentaries apply to his Notes on Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon.! The notes show the results of sound scholarship rather than 
the details of technical knowledge, and for this reason are eminently adapted for 


1 Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon. With Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Practical. Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cow Les, 
p.p. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 363. $2.00, 
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the general reader. We detect no attempt to establish any pet theories, but 
rather an honest desire to bring out the true meaning of the text. The Notes on 
Proverbs are peculiarly appropriate for the young, and occupy two thirds of the 
volume; the Introduction to Ecclesiastes is quite extended, covering the ques- 
tions of authorship, the special aim of the book, its style, the alleged scepticism 
and epicureanism of the author, and the practical value of the book. Dr. 
Cowles holds that Solomon was the author of Ecclesiastes; conjectures, and with 
much ingenuity of argument, that he wrote somewhat specifically for those with 
and before whom he had especially sinned ; that he wrote for those whose training 
had been under the darkness of the outlying lands, and that he adapted his 
thoughts and their expression to their intellectual and moral state ; as to the style 
and dialect, so different from the style and dialect of Proverbs, Dr. Cowles thinks 
they are directly traceable to the peoples other than the Jews, with whom Solo- 
mon had been, for years, in close contact; as to alleged scepticism and the com- 
paratively low moral tone of inferences drawn from great truths, the views of a 
future life and God’s moral government over men, it is argued that while the 
book may be intended to give the changeful hues of his own thoughts running 
back through his life, he still at the end “comes out with true and stanch faith 
in both the future life and the just moral government of God.” As to Solomon’s 
epicureanism, that is, a supreme regard for present sensual pleasure, it is to be 
borne in mind that he wrote for pleasure loving and seeking men, that he took 
pains not to offend or repel them, and that he condemned the gross abuse of the 
good things of this world and not their legitimate use. 

In regard to the Song of Solomon, Dr. Cowles frankly says that he began his 
labors upon it with two difficulties; (1.) whether the scope and aim of the book 
admit of being satisfactorily determined ; (2.) whether a book so thoroughly Orien- 
tal in its conceptions and imagery can be read and studied with profit by a peo- 
ple so unlike as we are in our sense of delicacy and propriety, and in our poetic 
conceptions. He then comes to the great question whether the book is a mere 
delineation of human love, or is it an allegory designed to represent the love of 
God to his covenant people. After a candid discussion he inclines to the latter 
belief with good reasons for so doing. A single quotation will suggest a valuable 
train of thought which those who read the ‘‘ Song” will do well to observe: “ We 
must not impute to them (the people of the East) indelicacy of mind and impu- 
rity of heart because their tastes and standards of judgment differ from our own ; 

. a fair translation of this book should aim to give its spirit rather than its 
precise letter; for obviously it should labor to make the book to us what it was 
to Solomon and his first readers, — equally chaste and delicate in its allusions, 
equally far from liability to unhallowed associations.” With this view Dr. Cowles 
has introduced a new translation in which Oriental warmth is somewhat tempered. 

As a whole, this threefold commentary gives us much pleasure, and we can 
cordially recommend it to the Christian public and to the biblical student. 


WE are happy to announce to our readers that “The Reign of Law,” by the 
Duke of Argyll, after passing through five editions in England, has been issued 


1 The Reign of Law. By the Duke or ArGyLu. First American, from the Fifth 
London Edition. New York: DeWitt C. Lent & Co. pp. 462. $2.00, 
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by American publishers. Some portions of this work appeared originally in the 
Edinburgh Review, in Good Words, and in Addresses to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh while the author was President of that body. The general scope of 
the volume appears from the titles of its successive chapters, as follows: “The 
Supernatural ; Law: its Definitions; Contrivance a Necessity, arising out of the 
Reign of Law; Apparent Exceptions to the Supremacy of Purpose; Creation 
by Law; The Reign of Law in the Realm of Mind; and Law in Politics.” 

The publication of this treatise not only excited great interest in the minds of 
philosophers of different schools, but it called forth adverse criticism from the 
friends of Mr. Darwin’s “ Theory on the Origin of Species,” and also from the 
advocates of the “ Positive Philosophy,” as well as the advanced partisans for 
“Free Will.” The fifth English edition, of which the American is a reprint, has 
an increased value from verbal modifications, additions, and notes in which the 
author meets the objections urged by his critics. The primal design of the work 
is to show that law prevails alike in the realm of matter and of mind, and it in- 
volves the position that miracles themselves constitute no exception to this rule, 
that they are not, strictly speaking, a suspension or a violation of law, but the 
expression of a Higher Law by means of which God makes extraordinary indica- 
tions of his presence. 

The author shows himself learned on the theme of which he treats, and dis- 
plays remarkable power of analysis. His thoughts are clear, and he knows how 
to give them clear expression. His forte is in defining terms, which in all phil- 
osophical treatises is of the first importance, as it is the most difficult of attain- 
ment. It is a satisfaction to read an author who, instead of deluding himself and 
beguiling you with words which convey an idea which he does not intend, proves 
his mastery of language by saying what he means. It is, moreover, refreshing to 
follow the reasonings of a mind which has sufficient breadth and grasp to have 
no fear for religious truth, and no jealousy of science, but is ready to welcome 
the light from what source soever it may come, and follow that light whither- 
soever it may lead. 

In the advocacy of freedom the author is satisfied with the exclusion of com- 
pulsion, while he declares that “all attempts to deny that the will is determined 
by motives are futile.” When he treats of the will as a separate power he 
strictly confines it to “ what may be called the executive of the mind.” In this 
sense of the word he speaks of the will as that which “determines,” — thus : 
“ That on which the will finally determines to act may always be called, and is 
always properly called, a motive.” 

When he speaks of the will as “determined by motives ” he uses the word “ mo- 
tives” in a very broad sense, for in alluding to “everything that determines the 
conduct of a man,” he says, “if we knew all the motives which are brought by 
external agencies to bear upon his mind, and if we knew gll the other motives 
which that mind evolves out of its own powers, and out of previously acquired 
materials, to bear upon itself; and if we knew the character and disposition of 
that mind so perfectly as to estimate exactly the weight it will allow to all the 
different motives operating upon it, — then we should be able to predict with cer- 
tainty the resulting course of conduct.” 

If the word “ motives” is used to include “the character and disposition of 
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mind,” and if we can speak of the mind as allowing greater or less weight to the 
different motives operating upon it, it would seem to us better to speak of the 
mind as determining its volitions in view of motive rather than of motives as de- 
termining the will. 

This work is a valuable tribute to science as well as to morals, and a debt of 
gratitude is due, not only to the distinguished author but also to the American 
publishers whose enterprise has brought it within the reach of those who will be 
interested and profited by its perusal. 


Amone the American reprints of foreign works we welcome an edition of 
“The Early Years of Christianity,” by E. De Pressensé, p. p.'| In the Preface 
to the English edition the author gives the following reasons why the subject of 
his treatise is of special interest at the present time: Because retracing the his- 
tory of primitive Christianity is the best method of defence against the shallow 
scepticism which assails us; because we are witnesses of an unparalleled triumph 
of ecclesiastical authority, which takes advantage of all the ground left at its dis- 
posal by the general indifference; and because before Protestants there are 
serious questions for solution, both in the domain of theology and in that of the 
Church. 

The plan of the author will be completed in four volumes on the following 
topics: I. Apostolic Era. II. Martyrs and Apologists. III. Doctrine and 
Heresies. IV. The Church Worship and Christian Life. The first volume is 
divided into three books. The first treats of the period from Pentecost to the 
Council of Jerusalem. The second, of the Apostolic Church up to the death of 
St. Paul, from a. p. 50 to 65. The third, of the period of St. Jobn. 

The author has recourse, so far as is possible, to original sources, and discusses 
with ability the various questions involved in the beginnings of the Christian 
Church, We cannot indorse all his sentiments. He represents Christ in his 
divine nature as the subject of a certain subordination to the Father from all 
eternity, and, modifying the Anselmian view of the atonement, he presents “ the 
redemptive act as essentially one of obedience,” and maintains that immersion 
was the apostolic mode of baptism. The evangelical spirit of the author, his 
vivid and picturesque style, and his ripe scholarship invest with special attrac- 
tiveness this work on a theme in itself of the utmost importance. 


Tne tenth volume of Lange’s Commentary (seventh of the New Testament 
series), comprising Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and Colossians, reaches us 
as our last pages are going to press. To the intelligent reader, and especially to 
all biblical students, little else is necessary than the mere announcement of the 
volume. Praise has long since done its work, and the Commentary, taken as a 
whole or in its details, presenta an accuracy and breadth of scholarship, a candor 
and,a thoroughness, a recognition, appropriation, and examination of the latest in- 
vestigations, which are very cheering amid the flood of superficial thought and 
writing which degrades the very idea of classical attainments. 


1 The Early Years of Christianity. By E. De Pressnesé, p. p. Author of Jesus 
Christ : his Times, Life, and Work. Translated by ANNIE Harwoop. The Apostolic 
Era. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 
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In this volume the Commentary on Galatians is by Otto Schmoller, translated 
by C. C. Starbuck, and edited by Rev. M. B. Riddle, p. p. ; that on Ephesians, 
by Karl Braune, translated and edited by Dr. Riddle; that on Philippians, by 
Karl Braune, translated and edited by Rev. Dr. Horatio B. Hackett; that on 
Colossians, by Karl Braune, translated and edited by Rev. Dr. Riddle. 

We wish every pastor could own a set of these Commentaries ; the volumes 
make a library of themselves, and with them at hand, the student would find 
much less occasion to purchase other theological books. As we have before sug- 
gested in the Quarterly, parishes, churches, Sabbath schools, and individuals can 
greatly cheer their pastors’ hearts and benefit them in their studies and in their 
pulpits, by presenting them with these volumes. The good results would be mu- 
tual. Peopie demand much of ministers in these days, but they are not sufli- 
ciently conscious that books and periodicals and papers, tools absolutely neces- 
sary, cost large sums of money, and if the regular salary is all expended for food 
and clothes, how shall the pastor’s library be supplied? and if it is not supplied, 
how is he to present to his hearers topics in their freshness and vitality ? 


“ SALVATION ' isagreat and important theme ” for any one. To treat it properly, 
and so as to secure readers in these days of imperious demands for quite differ- 
ent topics, requires no ordinary tact and skill on the part of an author. “The 
Song of the Redeemed ” is written with ability, with an excellent Christian fervor, 
and is adapted to awaken and cherish the right feeling in its readers. The 
analysis of the great theme is exhaustive and methodical. It is divided into 
thirteen sections, as follows: Salvation the Theme of our Song; The Great Sal- 
vation; Neglect of Salvation; Salvation to the Uttermost ; All invited to Salva- 
tion ; Difficulties of Salvation ; Salvation by Grace ; Faith and Works essential to 
Salvation ; The Means of Salvation ; The Time of Salvation ; The Joy of Salvation 
The Author of Salvation; Salvation urged. Felicitous quotations from evangelical 
poets somewhat abound; the style is lucid, with more exclamations than many 
would prefer; and the entire work is, perhaps, more nearly a rhapsody than an ar- 
gument; is better calculated to quicken a Christian and lead a sincere inquirer to 
Christ than convince and convert a sceptic. The views of truth presented are 
sound and scriptural. The sweet and attractive face of the author is a fitting 
introduction to the precious theme of which he writes. The publishers have 
done their part with their well-known admirable skill and good taste. 


Every lover of Christian biography will rejoice to see “ The Life of Arthur 
Tappan.”? Few of the princely merchants of the metropolis of our nation 
have been more widely or more favorably known. He stood firmly and man- 
fully in the foreground of reformers. Amiable, genial, kind always, but as 
immovable as the hills when he took his position.e He was among the earliest 
and most devoted and consistent of the Abolitionists of 1830, and onwards till 


1 The Song of the Redeemed, Salvation to God and the Lamb. By Rev. J. W. 
Harsua, A. M., late Professor in Westminster College. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1870. pp. 482. 

2 The Life of Arthur Tappan. New York: Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: 
Riverside Press. 1870. pp. 432. $2.00. 
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his death. He was earnest and self-sacrificing in the cause of temperance, being 
a prohibitionist from principle. He entered warmly and earnestly into the 
work of reforming the fallen women of his city, and endured great reproach, 
obloquy, and even persecution from those whose vile passions and viler conduct 
he felt compelled to condemn and oppose. Mr. Tappan could never be charged 
with being a man of one idea. He was the patron and benefactor of every good 
cause that commended itself to his conscience and judgment. When prosperous 
in business he gave liberally to the great objects of Christian benevolence. His 
brother, Lewis Tappan, Esq., had a delicate task in arranging the ample materials 
for this interesting book, but he has acquitted himself well; and in no in- 
stance has the partialities of the endearing relationship carried him, in what 
might seem like eulogy, beyond that which facts would abundantly justify.. We 
hope this valuable book will have a wide circulation. It is well printed and 
bound, and has an admirable steel engraved likeness of its subject. 


“THE Brste Hanp-Boox ”? is a valuable summary of geographical and arche- 
ological facts connected with the sacred Scriptures. It gives a brief history of 
the Bible, the Geology of Bible Lands, Chronology, Table of Events, Geography, 
Allotment of the Twelve Tribes, an Account of Patmos and the Seven Churches 
of Asia, the Biography of Jesus, Paul, Aaron, Abraham, Joseph (son of Jacob), 
Joseph (husband of Mary), Luke, Mark, Moses, Solomon, and the twelve Apos- 
tles, a table of the Money, Weights, and Measures, with Illustrations of Dress. 
The Geography is arranged alphabetically, and fills 160 pages. The maps 
and engravings add to the attractiveness as well as value of the work. The 
author has endeavored to avail himself of the results of the latest research 
and of the most thorough scholarship. To those who cannot afford to buy Dr. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, or could not appreciate it if they did, this smaller 
compendium will prove of great interest and importance. 

InasMucH as there is no probability that any biography of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne will ever be published, we are very grateful for the ‘‘ Passages” from his 
note-books that have been issued in book-form; and in truth, with the addition of 
a few dates and bald facts in genealogy and biography, these “ passages” give us 
a better idea of the man in his various moods, of his peculiar characteristics, of 
the general drift of his mental life, than any conventional memoir. The volumes 
before us? are exactly what they claim to be, and in so far, the reader has no oc- 
casion for fault-finding; the contents consist of “passages,” and these passages 
are from every-day “ Note-Books.” There is no careful elaboration of thought 
and expression, there is no system preconceived and followed out, there is ro 
attempt at rhetorical effect, but we find the precise impressions which men and 
circumstances, places and events, made upon the mind and heart of one of the 


1 The Bible Hand-Book, for Sunday Schools and Bible Readers, with one hundred 
and fifty Engravings, and twenty-five Maps and Plans. By Atsert L. Rawson. 
Second Edition. New York: R. B. Thompson & Co. 1870. Royal octavo. pp. 256. 
Sold by subscription for $1.50. ; 

2 Passages from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 410, 393. $4.00. 
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keenest and best observers known to our literature. The volumes have been ed- 
ited with fidelity, and sometimes we feel that some passages might have been 
omitted with propriety ; but in these days when biographers aim to ignore all but 
the best things concerning their subjects, it is refreshing to find one, and that one 
so nearly related by family ties, conscientiously endeavoring’to present a true 
picture. And further, a genuine “ note-book” is not to be read or judged like 
the carefully prepared *“ works” of an author; for the memoranda thus made are 
either transcripts of impressions, or data for future reference and examination, — 
very often for rejection. Thus in our own “note-book” may be found divers 
heterodox statements, and references to divers sceptical authors; these are for 
use and not indexes of personal belief! In these volumes the reader should con- 
tinually bear in mind Mrs, Hawthorne’s remarks in the Preface: “ Throughout his 
journals it will be seen that Mr. Hawthorne is entertaining and not asserting opin- 
ions and ideas. He questions, doubts, and reflects with his pen, and, as it were, 
instructs himself. So that these Note-Books should be read, not as definite con- 
clusions of his mind, but merely as passing impressions often. What conclusions 
he arrived at are condensed in the works given to the world by his own hand, in 
which will never be found a careless word.” 

To one of Mr. Hawthorne’s tastes, acquirements, and abilities, anything more 
incongruous than a consul’s duties can scarcely be imagined, and yet we find many 
of the best things in these volumes the direct outgrowth of these duties ; and so 
with his custom-house salt-measuring years of earlier home life, and it will ever 
be a question in his life, as in that of scores of authors before and since Charles 
Lamb went late to, and came away early from, the East India House, whether 
the dull routine of labor was not the needed balance, without which life would 
have been mainly in vain. 

For pictures of English life, for insight into character, for bits of rare gossip 
and observation, for a genial outflow of heart, coupled with a keen criticism al- 
ways uppermost, we rank these books best of their kind, and the “kind” very 
good; only it is rare that man’s note-books are worth printing! these are, and 
we thank the editor for the conscientious fidelity with which she has prepared for 
the admirers of her lamented husband, and for the public generally, such a lit- 
erary treat and such a correct self-drawn portraiture. 


Sxetcues of California life in the days of early mining have been numerous, 
and sometimes good, but we have read nothing that approaches in genuine abil- 
ity “ The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Sketches,”* by Francis Bret Harte, 
editor of that excellent magazine, published at San Francisco, The Overland 
Monthly. There is a naturalness, a vivacity, a sparkle to his descriptions, a pic- 
turesqueness and a verbal strength which impress the reader with the belief that 
actual scenes are being narrated, that the characters are real, that the writer has 
seen and experienced that which he describes. Those early days in California 
history were peculiar, and are not to be judged by conventional standards. The 
mixed population, the greed for gold, the unnatural excitements, the absence of 
law and order, the rapid alternations of poverty and riches, — these and a hundred 


1 The Luck of Roaring Camp,'and Other Sketches. By Francois Bret Harte. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 256. $1.50. 
; : 
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other causes not elsewhere to be found produced a state of society such as we 
are not likely to see again. Now that order has come out of the chaos, and Cali- 
fornia has become more like other and older States, we are forgetting the scenes 
of a few years ago, and therefore this book has a peculiar interest and a certain 
kind of value. The roughnesses of camp and mining life, the rude language, 
with its constant tendency to profanity, shock sensitive nerves, and are repulsive 
features of the book; but without them the book would not be true to its subject, 
and if we would know what were every-day scenes in California, we must not 
shrink from the faithful representation. In such a book much of religion is not 
to be expected ; as the miners emphatically served Mammon, the serving of God 
was little thought of,— and this is according to Scripture; but we regret an 
occasional “ fling” by the author at religious matters, as if religious teachers must 
of necessity be hypocrites or natural fools. Unless he has been singularly unfor- 
tunate in his acquaintance, the author must have found even in the wild scenes of 
California life some exemplifications of Christianity, and why not have given 
with his marvellously graphic pen such a character, instead of McSnagley ? 


WE have received from Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. a copy of that fragment 
of “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,”! which will remain a “mystery” in a sense 
which the author little imagined, from the unfinished condition in which it Was 
left by his sudden and sad death. A melancholy interest will ever attach to this 
work as the last from his fascinating pen. 

To this publication there are added some uncollected pieces and a copy of Mr. 
Dickens’s will We have no disposition to invade the sanctities of private life, or 
engage in any unseemly discussion of the destiny of one whom God hath suddenly 
called to his final account; but we cannot refrain from saying that it will forever 
reinain a foul blot on Mr. Dickens’s reputation for morality, that together with this 
last product of his genius, in which he holds up to obloquy the professing philan- 
thropists who have a “propensity to ‘pitch into’ their fellow-creatures,” and 
whose “ fighting code” empowers them “to bore their man to the ropes,” “ to 
hit him when he is down, hit him anywhere and anyhow, kick him, stamp upon 
him, gouge him, and maul him behind his back without mercy,” there goes forth 
to the world bound within the same covers, a copy of his will, evidently written 
for the public eye, in which he gives his own wife, the mother of his children, to 
use his own classic expression, a “ kick.” 

We have testimony that when this will was first made public, the feeling in 
England was that the attempt to injure his wife’s social position by the invidious 
distinction made between her and her sister, to go out to the world after his 
death, was an act of extreme meanness. And it is a significant fact that recent 
English papers represent the members of the family, who were alienated by his 
life, as now restored to relations of peace and harmony. 


PATIENCE is soon exhausted in reading Noethen’s History of the Catholic 
Church.? It is a model of assumption and misrepresentation, and how a man of 


1 The Mystery of Edwin Drood, and some Uncollected Pieces. By CHARLES 
Dickens, with Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. 1870. pp. 210. 50 
cents. 

? A Compendium of the History of the Catholic Church, from the Commencement of 
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education and candor can put his name to it as author is one of the mysteries which 
Romish policy alone can explain. It is plausible, if one has no other sources of 
knowledge ; it classifies all Catholics as saints, all Protestants as sinners; presents 
as fact what a tyro knows is fiction or conjecture ; it distorts where it cannot by 
craft conceal ; it makes claims in religion, science, and the arts which are simply 
absurd, and narrates as veritable history the stupendous humbugs on which 
much of the Catholic Church is based, such as the discovery and preservation of 
the true cross, the crown of thorns, miracles, etc. The burning and beheading 
and persecutions of the martyrs it coolly lays at the doors of the civil authorities, 
just as the Catholic World treats the dark deeds of the Inquisition, as if in those 
times the civil authorities were not the servants of the Church. It charges the 
Protestants with civil wars, bloodshed, and all those sanguinary years of terrible 
conflict with Romanism, and utterly ignores or denies any severity or persecution 
on the part of the Catholics. 

In one chapter is a queer though unintentional illustration of the silly weak- 
ness of the infallibility dogma. This dogma, as expounded by the best authori- 
ties, means that on religious matters, doctrine, and practice, Popes never have 
and never can make mistakes. But this history is compelled to admit that 
Clement XIV. did suppress the Jesuits; but as they were afterward restored, 
which Pope was right and which wrong, when both are, by the new dogma, in- 
fallible? In the chapter pertaining to Catholicity in the United States there is 
an ignoring of all influences save that of the Catholic Church that would be 
amusing were it not so boldly dishonest. In regard to the colored race here, the 
candid author asserts that “our holy Mother the Church has raised the African 
race from a condition of unbelief and ignorance, and brought them to a knowl- 
edge and practice of the saving truths of Christianity.” 

The only reasonable supposition in regard to this book is that it is written for 
Catholics only, for those who are not likely to see other books. 

Sir James Mackintosh says of Henry VIII. in substance, that he was the ideal 
of perfection in wickedness, so far as the infirmities of human nature would per- 
mit; so of this history, —it is the ideal of perfection of misrepresentation, so far 
as the infirmities of human nature will allow. 


“ CoMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE”? is just the book, and therefore good, that 
we should expect from Arthur Helps, the author of “ Friends in Council,” etc. His 
“ Companions ” are his thoughts, and with such he must generally have been in 
very good company. Instead of allowing his quiet musings to run to waste, as is 
too customary, he has carefully written out the best, and introduces them to us, as 
showing how in solitude he is not alone, and how his private hours are for profit 
to himself and his readers. Let us see how his companions talk, for thus we can 
judge best of their character. Says one :— 

“‘ As regards charity, a man might extend to others the ineffable tenderness 
which he has for some of his own sins and errors, because he knows the whole 


the Christian Era to the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican, etc. By Rev. THEODORE 
Noeruen. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 587. 

1 Companions of my Solitude. By Arruur Hers. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1870. 16mo. pp. 276. $1.50. 
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history of them ; and though, taken at a particular point, they appear very large 
and very black, he knew them in their early days when they were playfellows 
instead of tyrant demons.” 

Another: “ The virtuous, carefully tended and carefully brought up, ought to 
bethink themselves how little they may owe to their own merit that they are vir- 
tuous, for it is in the evil concurrence of bad disposition and masterless opportu- 
nity that crime comes.” 

Another: “ Where a man’s business is, there is the ground for his religion to 
manifest itself.” 

This for the advocates of “ woman’s rights”: “ Government, to be sure, is not 
a fit thing for women, their fond prejudices coming often in the way of justice. 
Discretion also they would want (need ?), not having the same power, I think, 
of imagination that men have, nor the same method Why is it that a 
man cook is always better than a woman cook? Simply because a man is more 
methodical in his arrangements, and relies more upon his ‘ weights and meas- 
ures.’ ” 

And so we might multiply quotations ; but these will give a fair representation 
of the book, and perhaps induce our readers to cultivate a closer acquaintance. 
Occasionally there is an opinion from which we dissent, as when he falls into the 
careless error — for we do not think Helps to be unfair by intention,— far from it — 
of including under the word “ Puritanism” all the disagreeable traits of human 
nature. When one is belaboring a “ Puritan” with verbal cudgels we feel like 
saying to him, first, “ Put yourself in his place,” and then express your honest 
views. In brief, we say of this volume that it is full of practical thoughts on im- 
portant topics admirably expressed, and cannot be read either as a whole or in 
parts without both pleasure and profit. 


THE new and cheap edition of Froude’s History of England, issued by Messrs. 
€. Scribner & Co., is now completed.'| This interesting and valuable work cov- 
ers the period from the Fall of Wolsey to the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
No less than six volumes are devoted to the reign of Elizabeth. The series of 
twelve volumes contains all that is to be found in the library edition, and is fur- 
nished at the low price of $1.25 a volume. The paper is good and the type 
clear, and the public may well be congratulated on having so important a work 
brought within the reach of a large proportion of appreciative readers. The last 
volume contains an Index to the entire work, filling about seventy pages, which 
adds greatly to the value of the series. 


“Tue STRUGGLE IN FeRRARA,”* is a well-told story of the Reformation in 
Italy, adhering, we judge, closely to historic facts and data, and presenting a 
vivid picture of Romish intrigue and persecution, of the workings of that most 
horrible of all horrible institutions, — the Inquisition, — and detailing the grad- 
ual extinction of Protestantism in that duchy. The Italian Inquisitors had a 


1 History of England. By James AntHony Frovns, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Vols. XI. and XII. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 

2 The Struggle in Ferrara. .A Story of the Reformation in Italy. By Wittram Git- 
BERT. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 8vo. pp. 145. $1.50. 
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theory that as the ignorant classes were greatly influenced by example, the pop- 
ulace would not long hold to the doctrines of the Reformation, if the Reforma- 
tion could be extirpated among those who were wealthy and educated, and to 
these the Inquisitors gave their careful and diabolical attention. Such books are 
not pleasant, but yet are profitable, and their circulation is greatly to be desired 
in these easy-going times, when Protestants are inclined to sit with folded hands 
while Romanism pushes on its plans with ever-increasing vigor. Numerous illus- 
trations add to the general attractiveness of the book. 


“‘MisTAKEN ”? is, technically, a religious novel, and therefore unsatisfactory, 
because there is too much religion for the fiction, too much fiction for the religion, 
and so it fails of thoroughly pleasing the reader. The author’s aim seems to be 
to show how the commonly received doctrinal truths of the Bible are inconsistent 
with reason and with right ideas of God; to show that we have a right to un- 
derstand all the mystery of godliness, and finally that only in the writings of 
Swedenborg is there a true solution of our doubts; that is, the book is very 
shrewdly in the interests of Swedenborgianism, and the author shows no incon- 
siderable ability, but we must confess that her ability to raise difficulties is great- 
er than her power to solve them. And thus it ever is with those who en- 
deavor to explain what God has not seen fit to reveal. Great as is man’s 
curiosity, there are some things which will not be understood fully in this world ; 
and if “a God understood is no God at all,’ as a distinguished writer has 
said, we may as well be content to rest on faith on those subjects where finite 
reason fails. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS, published by Scribner & Co., is 
continued with commendable promptness, and the amount of valuable and inter- 
esting information that is presented in the handsome volumes is remarkable. 
The subjects are well chosen, the descriptions plain, and so far as we can judge 
accurate, the illustrations numerous and good, and the typography unexception- 
able. The last volume —“ Lighthouses and Lightships,”* — is one of the most at- 
tractive yet issued, but the omission of all reference to lighthouses on our own 
coast, and to our system, is unfortunate, but perhaps what might be expected in 
an English book. It is not an English trait to accord merit to others, or to ad- 
mit that others can do that which it may profit them to know. This series of 
“Wonder” books is worthy of high praise, and is a valuable acquisition to the 
libraries of old and young. 


Mrs. Ursrno has favored the public with a translation from the French of a 
work entitled, ‘The Princes of Art.”* The introductory portion is devoted to 


1 Mistaken ; or, The Seeming and the Real. By Lyp1a Fuxxer. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. pp. 286. $1.50. 

2 Lighthouses and Lightships: a Descriptive and Historical Account of their Mode 
of Construction and Organization. By W. H. Davenport Apams. Illustrated. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. 12mo. pp. 322. $1.50. 

8 The Old Masters, The Princes of Art: Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. 8. R. Urnsino. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 337. $2.00. 
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“The Fine Arts, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, and Engraving,” giving brief 
historic, explanatory, and descriptive comments on each. The rest of the work 
is of a biographical character, treating of individual artists who are worthy of the 
title of princes. The selection is judicious, the illustrative anecdotes are in good 
taste and impressive; and the entire work is valuable not only for the informa- 
tion which it gives, but also for its suggestive character. To the multitude of 
readers who have no recourse to larger and more elaborate works in this line this 
volume will prove of special benefit. 


Amone the curiosities of literature is a volume entitled, “ New Primary Ob- 
ject Lessons.” It was first issued in 1861, and has now advanced to the fifteenth 
edition. After the preliminary statement of a few “Principles on which Object 
Teaching is founded,” it begins with “ Home Training of the Senses,” and then 
proceeds to “School Lessons,” under the following general headings: “ Form, 
Color, Number, Size, Drawing, Time, Sound, Primary Reading, Qualities of Ob- 
_ jects, Object Lessons, Human Body,” and ends with “ Moral Training.” The new 
edition is “entirely rewritten, reillustrated, and enlarged,” and the fact that it 
has attained to a fifteenth edition is presumptive evidence of its originality and 
merits. The character of the work may be judged of from the motto, ‘ Pre- 
sent to children things before words, ideas before names. Train them to observe, 
to do, and to tell.” 


JUVENILE LiTERATURE. — Books for the young are so numerous that we can 
give only brief mention to a few among the best. “The Elm Island Stories,” * by 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg, are excellent. Their atmosphere is wholesome, their influ- 
ence good, and the narratives are exceedingly interesting without being unduly 
exciting. Mr. Kellogg has rapidly made himself a great favorite with the boys, 
and as this series came out, volume by volume, the interest in the stories in- 

‘ creased, and now that the six are completed we have a set the possession and 
perusal of which will be a pleasure and profit. 

Another series is called ‘“‘ The Proverb Series,”* and the appropriateness of the 
title will be apparent by reference to the names of the different volumes. We 
have read each book and can commend them as safe and sound and interesting, 
very well adapted to convey useful lessons, and fortunately free from excep- 


1 Calkins’s New Object Lessons. Primary Object Lessons for training the Senses and 
developing the Faculties of Children. A Manual of Elementary Instruction for Parents 
and Teachers. By N. A. Catxins, Author of “Phonic Charts,” and “School and 
Family Charts.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 442. 1870. 

2 The Elm Island Stories. Complete in Six Volumes. 16mo. 24 Illustrations. 
Per volume, $1.25. Lion Ben of Elm Island; Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island; 
The Ark of Elm Island; The Boy Farmers of Elm Island; The Young Shipbuilders 
of Elm Island; The Hard-Scrabble of Elm Island. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

3 The Proverb Stories. By Mrs. M. A. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. Six Vol- 
umes, Illustrated. Per volume, $1.00. Birds of a Feather; Fine Feathers do not 
make Fine Birds; Handsome is that Handsome does; A Wrong confessed is half re- 
dressed ; One Good Turn deserves Another ; Actions speak louder than Words. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 
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tionable scenes or language. The volumes in this, and in the before-mentioned 
series, are sold separately, if desired. 

The sixth and last! of “ The Lake Shore Series” is before us, a fitting close of 
a thrilling fiction. It requires the genius of no ordinary ‘writer to preserve the 
unity and yet keep up the variety of incidents needed to hold the attention of 
the reader through a succession of volumes so closely allied as these are. But 
the success of the author has been complete. His last volume will be seized upon 
and devoured as eagerly as have been its predecessors. He tells us in his Pref- 
ace that he “has endeavored to show that fidelity to duty prospers even in this 
world, and that evil-doing brings pain and misery.” This book needs no com- 
mendation from us. 

In regard to Oliver Optic’s books we desire to say a few words, because some 
editors seem to mistake the intention of both author and publishers, and de- ° 
nounce the books as not suited to Sabbath-school libraries! To which it may be 
replied, they were not intended for Sabbath-school books any more than Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetic was intended for a Sabbath-school text-book, nor have their 
publishers ever advertised them as such, and thus criticism of this kind, whether 
made through ignorance or malice, is simply absurd. But further, we do believe 
that their moral influence is good. The influence of any story that depicts vice 
and its results, and virtue and its rewards, in true colors, that never panders to 
an evil passion and constantly holds up for imitation the good and the true, can 
be only good. For instance, Oliver Optic’s last story, “ Plane and Plank,” is one 
of the best temperance tales ever written, and while, as in all his books, he does 
not obtrude the “ moral,” the whole tone is elevating. We will quote a few sen- 
tences just to prove our position correct, that while this popular writer secures in a 
wonderful manner the interest of the young, he does not neglect their best wel- 
fare. The father of “Phil” is a drunkard, who at last reforms. In one of the. 
conversations is this scene. Says Phil :— 

“*T shall pray to God to save both you and me from the horrors of intemper- 
ance.’ 

“Philip, I have resolved most solemnly a hundred times to drink no more; 
but I did not keep my promise even twenty-four hours.’ 

“Ts your mind so weak as that?’ 

“«Mind! I have no mind, my son. I have n’t a particle of strength, either of 
body or mind.’ 

“¢ You must look to God for strength,’ said Mrs. Greenough, who had listened 
in silence to our conversation. 

“<«T have, madam; but he does not hear the prayer of such a wretch as I am.’ 

“« You wrong him, Mr. Farringford, replied the widow, solemnly. ‘ He hears 
the prayers of the weakest and the humblest. You have no strength of your 
own; seek strength of him. My husband was reduced as low as you are. For 
ten years of his life he was a miserable drunkard; but he was always kind to me. 
Hundreds of times he promised to drink no more, but as often broke his promise. 
I became interested in religion, and then I understood why he had always failed. 


1 The Lake Shore Series. Bear and Forbear; or, The Young Skipper of Lake 
Ucayga. By Ottver Orric. Illustrated. Boston: Lee and Shepard; New York: 
Lee, Shepard, and Dillingham. 1871. pp. 311. 
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I prayed with my husband, and for him. He was moved, and wept like a child. 
Then he prayed with me, and the strength of purpose he needed came from God. 
He was saved, but he never ceased to pray.’ 

“«That is hopeful, madam; but I am afraid I am too far gone. I have no wife 
to pray with me,’ said my father, gloomily. 

“¢] will pray with you.’ 

“ Throwing herself upon her knees before a chair, she poured forth her petition 
for the salvation of the drunkard, with an unction that moved both him and me. 
I heard my father sob, in his weakness and imbecility. He was as a little child, 
and was moved and influenced like one. 

“¢ You must pray yourself, Mr. Farringford,’ said she, when she had finished. 
“You must feel the need of help, and then seek it earnestly and devoutly.’ 

“¢T thank you, madam, for all your kindness. I will try to do better. I will 
try to pray,’ said he. 

“ She left the room, and went into the kitchen to prepare the soothing drinks 
which the excited nerves of the patient demanded. 

“¢T will reform, Philip. I will follow this good lady’s advice. Give me your 
hand, my son,’ said my father. 

“¢O, if you only would, father! This world would be full of happiness for us 
then. We could find my mother, and be reunited forever.’ 

“* God helping me, I will never drink another drop of liquor,’ said he, solemnly, 
lifting up his eyes, as I held his trembling hand.” 

Afterward Phil left his father, and went to meeting; he says: “I was deeply 
impressed by the prayers, the singing, and the sermon. In the afternoon I stayed 
at home with my father, and Mrs. Greenough went to church. I read the Bible 
and the library book I had obtained at the Sunday school to him, and he was as 
much interested as I was. In the evening I went to the prayer-meeting; and 
when I retired I felt more like being good and true than ever before 

“It was but the old story, that he who sins must suffer; and his experience 
made me resolve anew to be always true and faithful to the truth and the right; 
for if the conscience can sting here, in the midst of the allurements of the world, 
what will it not do in the hereafter ?” 

It occurs to us that we have seen books professedly published for Sabbath- 
schools that contained less religion and good morals than the single page we have 
quoted. 


“Tar CHARLEY Rosperts SERIES” consists of three volumes,’ which can be 
placed with safety in the hands of the young. The moral tone is good, and the 
narrative sprightly, and as a whole they are on a higher plane of ability and 
merit than is usual in children’s books. 


“ TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN”? is a volume of anecdotes designed 
to interest the young in foreign missions, by Rev. William Warren, D. D., who has 


1 The Charley Roberts Series. Three Volumes. 12 Illustrations. Per volume, $1.00. 
How Charley Roberts became a Man; How Eva Roberts gained her Education ; Char- 
ley and Eva’s Home in the West. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

2 Twelve Years with the Children. Mottoes and Echoes, in Morals and Mission 
Work. By W. Warren. Portland: Hoyt and Fogg. 1869. 12mo. pp. 325. 
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for some years been a district secretary of the American board for Northern Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine. The moral and religious character of the 
work commends it to those for whom it was written. 


“ Hexps,” technically so called, are too often hindrances, and in no depart- 
ment of Christian labor is this so frequently true as in Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion. There is no lack of magazines, papers, exercises, books, schedules, etc., etc., 
but in these there is too often, and perhaps generally, a woful lack of brains and 
appreciation of what is really wanted. No book of suggestions and directions 
to superintendents, teachers, and scholars can be of much worth unless downright 
hard labor has been expended upon it, and mental laziness is a besetting sin with 
authors as with other people. 

Mr. Shute, the New England Agent of the American Union, whose rooms at 
40 Winter Street are thoroughly supplied with Sabbath-school literature, sends 
us two works by James Comper Gray, which, after examination, we are prepared 
to indorse and to recommend as “ Helps.” One is “ The Class and the Desk,” ? 
in two volumes (Old Testament and New Testament). This is not intended to 
furnish full material for those who use it; but rather to aid by suggestions 
systematically arranged. These exercises are good illustrations of what the 
author aptly calls “ sanctified ingenuity,” and for those who suffer from the three- 
fold lack of time, books, and knowledge they are admirably adapted for prac- 
tical and effective use. The volume on the New Testament contains one hun- 
dred and twenty lessons for the “class,” and forty-seven for the “desk,” or 
superintendent. The volume on the Old Testament contains one hundred and 
forty-four lessons; and in each series we find a wealth of thought and fulness of 
annotation, and a careful system that can only be the result of much hard labor 
by one whose enthusiasm was amply sustaired by his ability. 

The other book to which reference is made above is “ Topics for Teachers,” * 
in which we find a well-executed endeavor to combine the substance of a Bible 
Encyclopedia, a Concordance, and Text-Book in one systematic work, and so 
arranged that teachers, scholars, or readers can study and consult its pages 
with profit and pleasure. Vol. I. treats of Nature and Man; Vol. II. of Art 
and Religion. The discussion of subjects is such as to give a completeness to 
each, and to supply the lack of an extensive library, so that the person who 
possesses the book will have in compact form all essential information on the 
topics under investigation. We are free to say that these books please us better 
than “any we have ever seen. 


Tus Jubilee year of the Pilgrims is, and very properly should be, abundant 
in literature bearing upon their history and church polity. Our own pages bear 
evidence of this, and so do the columns of our denominational papers. A series 


1 The Class and the Desk, a Manual for Sunday School Teachers. By James 
Comper Gray. London: James Sangster & Co. 2 vols. (sold separately). 12mo. 
pp. 292, 294. $1.75 per volume. For sale by E. Shute, 40 Winter Street. 

2 Topics for Teachers, a Manual for Ministers, Bible Class Leaders, and Sunday 
School Teachers. By James Comper Gray. London: Elliot Stock: 2 vols. 12mo. 
pp. 289, 303, $3.00. For sale by E. Shute, 40 Winter Street. 
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of articles by Rev. Dr. Dexter, originally printed in the Congregationalist and 
Recorder, entitled “ The Church Polity of the Pilgrims the Polity of the New 
Testament,” has been published in a neat little volume by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, and we are glad to recommend it as a compact, and at the 
same time comprehensive and clear, presentation of the subject, and its thorough 
perusal cannot fail to be a positive benefit to those Congregationalists— and 
they are too numerous — who are ignorant of many of the fundamental principles 
of their denomination. Hon. R. A. Chapman, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, furnishes an admirable introduction to the book, in which 
in his lucid style he enunciates some vital truths bearing upon the relations of the 
teachings of the Bible to man’s civil and religious freedom and elevation, and thus, 
to Congregationalism as a system. And here we heartily praise the Pilgrim 
Membranda edited by Dr. Dexter, copies of which have been sent, we believe, to 
all our clergymen. It is a Chronological Glance at Prominent Facts of Interest, in 
connection with the Pilgrim Fathers and their History, and gives in the compass 
of a few pages what has heretofore been scattered through many, and some of 
them very rare books. The denomination and the public are under obligations 
to Dr. Dexter for thus giving a portion of the results of his thorough investiga- 
tions into our civil and ecclesiastical history. It is fortunate there are some men 
whose tastes and facilities combined enable them to pursue such studies, else 
history would be but “confusion worse confounded.” 


Ir is refreshing to see our Western friends so much in earnest to gather fruit 
for posterity, the experiences and reminiscences of the early settlers of their own 
region. The Firelands Pioneer’ has reached its tenth volume, a well-filled 
pamphlet of 119 pages, embellished with a fine steel engraving of Daniel Tilden, 
M. D., one of the Western Reserve Pioneers. Every antiquarian will find much 
of interest and value in this unpretending record. 


A NEW edition — the seventh — of ‘‘ Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship ”? 
is good evidence that this is proving itself to be one of the best of the multitude 
of Sabbath-school singing-books. It has less of trash and more of merit than any 
book of its kind with which we are acquainted, and both words and tunes will 
stand the test of hard usage, besides which it has many new features of decided 
merit which give it-peculiar claims to approbation. 


“Tue Art Review,” intended to be an exponent of art for the people, is a 
very creditable quarterly issued at Chicago, and sent to us through the courtesy 
of L. A. Elliot, of this city, a popular dealer in engravings and works of art. — 
“ The Williams Review,” published in the interests of Williams College, is well 
edited and beautifully printed. The number before us contains articles by 
President Hopkins, Professor A. L. Perry, Edward Everett Hale, Professor W. 


1 The Firelands Pioneer. Published by the Firelands Historical Society, at their 
Rooms in Whittlesey Building, Norwalk, Ohio. Sandusky, Ohio. 1870. Vol. X. pp. 
119. 50 cents. 

2 Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship. By Leonarp Marsa tt, Joun C. Proo- 
TER, and SamvuEL Burnuam. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
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R. Dimmock, and interesting miscellaneous matter. — “ The Manual of the First 
Congregational Church in Franklin, Mass. (organized February 16, 1738),” is 
a model for imitation in its arrangement, completeness, and typography. We 
do not remember to have seen one more pleasing in all the essentials of such a 
book. Why will not all our churches secure proper manuals, not only that 
they may have in compact form the prominent points in their history, but also 
for simple convenience ?-—“ The Manual of the First Church in New Haven, 
Conn’,” just issued, enters rather more into detail than the one above men- 
tioned, and is very satisfactory in all its parts. —“ A Memorial of Deacon Sam- 
uel W. Boardman (born November 27, 1789, died May 13, 1870),” has been 
prepared by his son, Rev. S. W. Boardman, D. D.; it is a filial tribute to one 
who labored earnestly for peace among men.— A good book for the fam- 
ily and the Sabbatl school is “ The Steps of. Jesus,” a narrative hafmony 
of the four Evangelists, in the words of the authorized version, by Robert Mim- 
priss. For those who desire to see the “harmony” of Gospel narrative, this 
little book is excellent ; our only remark is that no “ harmony ” or arrangement, 
or compilation, or commentary should be allowed to diminish our reading of the 
Bible itself. Published by M. W. Dodd. 75 cents. For sale by E. Shute, 
40 Winter Street.— A good map of Palestine is very helpful in the study of 
the New Testament. Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford, Conn., has carefully pre- 
pared a RELIEF map which shows the surface of the country around about the 
Holy City, and gives a better idea of the topography of that sacred region than 
any simple projection upon paper could possibly do. By remitting one dollar 
to the author, as above, any one can secure this map in frame, 9 X 11, in good 
condition and without further cost.— As the successive numbers of Hurd and 
Houghton’s edition of “ Smith’s Bible Dictionary” have appeared, we have ex- 
pressed our hearty praise of its superior excellence, and in so many different 
ways that whatever we may now say will only be in the line of repetition. The 
great work now draws near completion, and it will be an honor to the editors 
and publishers. The rich scholarship of Professor Hackett and Ezra Abbot is 
apparent throughout the work, and so many and important are the additions 
and corrections that this American edition must and should take precedence of 
all others. The typography and paper are admirable, and in all that pertains 
to a standard work this is entitled to the first rank. We congratulate editors, 
publishers, and the public on the near completion of the book, and cordially wish 
that a copy could be in every house in the land for reference and study. 
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In our April issue, pages 326, 327, are some extracts from a communication by 
the Rev. John A. Vinton, in relation to the landing of the Pilgrims. He says 
“that no landing was effected on what is now proudly called ‘ Forefathers Day,’ 
except for purposes of exploration.” And again, “but there was no such affair 
as has commonly been imagined to have taken place on the 2ist or 22d of 
December, 1620.” Others have made the statement publicly of late that the 
Pilgrims did not land on the 11th (21st) of December. We refer to this matter 
to affirm our conviction that the usage is well founded, and that according to 
universal custom, in all analogous cases, the landing of the Pilgrims was on 
December 21st, 1620, or that event has no date. The ten men selected and 
“of themselves willing to undertake it” did land that day, and explore, and 
were well pleased, and returned to the ship with the good news; and as soon as 
possible went back to the work of laying out streets and erecting temporary 
dwellings; and not until the 31st of March were all placed on shore. But then 
they had their comfortable dwellings, and much of their summer’s crop planted. 
Had not the Pilgrims landed until then? Must they all have been on shore 
before they can be said to have been in possession? We celebrate our inde- 
pendence on the 4th of July, going back to 1776, but had we achieved it? Not 
a tithe as nearly as the Pilgrims landed on the 21st. Those ten men were the 
Pilgrims, if any ten could have been. No more were needed, surely, to rep- 
resent all. They settled the question of their future home on that memorable 
day, and no other day is like it in all our wonderful history, and let none hesitate 
to observe it from any fear of a mistake in the day. They must be strangely 
credulous and inconsiderate persons who have “commonly imagined” that all 
the men, women, and children, sick and infirm, of the Mayflower were huddled 
upon that bare rock, and were left upon that bleak shore, without shelter or 
protection, until houses could be built. They must be few who have ever 
dreamed such folly. When Colonel Fremont, with his few untrained and un- 
uniformed soldiers took possession of California, and set up the stars and stripes, 
that was the day when our Government took possession, but not a single civil 
officer was there. We firmly believe in Forefathers’ Day, the 21st of December, 
the day when the Pilgrims made their explorations in the harbor, set their feet 
upon the historic rock, surveyed the hills and valleys of “ Patuxet,” and decided 
upon their future home. 

In the same communication there is an error — of the type, probably — in the 
date of the signing of the “compact.” It was on the 11th of November, accord- 
ing to all the copies we have seen, and not on the 15th. 

In closing this volume of the Quarterly, the Editors feel justified in asking the 
attention of their patrons to the variety and excellence of the articles published 
in its pages during the year. They believe that every article has been not only 
of interest, but of direct value to the denomination, and largely to the public, 
while in statistics, biography, and historical memoranda it has fully sustained its - 
peculiar and honorable reputation. It has been the aim, and will be increasingly 
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so in the future, to present the views of able writers on a wide range of topics, so 
that laymen as well as clergymen will find its articles interesting and profitable. 
It is gratifying to receive many assurances that the Literary Review meets warm 
approval, for it has been the purpose of the editors to put the readers in direct 
communication with current literature in its various departments, so that even 
those who do not possess the means to purchase many books may become acquainted 
with the thoughts of the leading writers of the day. 

In regard to the coming year, it may be said that arrangements already made 
and in progress will secure to the patrons of the Quarterly an amount, quality, and 
value of material better than in any past year of its history, and it is earnestly 
desired that Congregationalists should so interest themselves in this periodical 
that it may stand upon a paying basis, or at least have such a list of subscribers 
that, in addition to performing all their labor gratuitously, the editors may not 
have to face unpleasant deficits at the close of the year! The subscription list is 
large, but not such as should be given to the only denominational periodical in 
the country which gives complete statistics. A glance at the pages of the Janu- 
ary number alone will quickly convince the most incredulous that the work ex- 
pended upon the Quarterly is poorly paid for. 

The subscription price is but $2.00 a year. Will each present patron not only 
renew his own subscription, but send an additional name with the money? A 
very little labor in this way would greatly ease the editors in their work. 

The Editors and Proprietors of the Congregational Quarterly have reprinted 
fac-simile editions of the following rare tracts : — 

I. Some Miscellany Observations on our present Debates respecting Witch- 
crafts, in a Dialogue between S and B, 1692. One hundred copies printed, 
quarto, heavy tinted paper. Price, 75 cents. 

II. A Disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical Councils. By INcREASE MATHER, 
D.D. 1716. One hundred and twenty-five copies printed, quarto, tinted paper. 
Price, $1.00. ‘ 

These are elegant reprints, and the small number of copies printed and the 
elegant typography make them rare acquisitions to public or private libraries. 
Those who desire copies should make early application. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 
1870. 


ALTON, Tll., Ist Church, July 29, 50 members. 

BROWNSDALE, Minn., July 31, 12 members. 

CHEROKEE, Io., 15 members. 

CHICAGO, Ill. (Holland). 

CHIPPEWA, Wis., Sept. 7, Memorial Church, 18 
members. 

DOUGLAS, Minn., Aug. 27, 12 members. 

ELLSWORTH, Kan. 

ERIE, Iil., July 11. 

HERSEY, Mich., July 24, 8 members. 

LAKEVILLE, Io., July 11, 12 members. 

LUDINGTON, Mich. 

MARSHFIELD, Mo., Aug. 5, 6 members. 

NEWINGTON, N. H., Sept. 8, 16 members. 

ORIENT, Io., June 19, 5 members. 

OSAWKEE, Kan., June 15, 25 members. 

OTLEY, Io., July 10, 10 members. 

PARKER, Kan. 

PATRIOT (near), Ohio. 

SENECA, Mo., 6 membe 

WEST INDEPENDENCE, ‘Ohio, 18 members. 

WOODLAND, Cal., June 92, 13 members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1870. 


BASCOM, GEORGE §&., to the work of the Minis- 
try in Odell, Ill., June 29. Sermon by Rev. 
Flavel Bascom, D. D., of Hinsdale. 

CAMERON, JAMES, to the work of the Ministry in 
Blanchard, Me., June 15. Sermon by Rev. 
Leander S. Coan, of Brownville. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Francis N. Peloubet, of At- 
tleborough, Mass. 


CHAMPLIN, OLIVER T., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Fairmount, Minn., July 10. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Richard Hall, of St. Paul. 


CODINGTON, GEORGE &., over the Ch. in Lacon, 
Iil., July 1. Sermon by Rev. N. A. Prentiss, 
of La Salle. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. H. 
Vallette Warren, of Granville. 


CROSS, W. II., over the Ch. in Tomah, Wis., June 
29. Sermon by Rev. Nathan C. Chapin, of 
La Crosse. 

EVANS, DANIEL A., over the Welsh Cong’l Ch. 
in Audenreid, Penn., June 19. 


FULLERTON, JEREMIAH E., to the work of the 
Ministry in Cumberland Mills, Westbrook, 
Maine, Sept. 8. Sermon by Rev. John 0. 
Fiske, D. D., of Bath. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Henry 0. Thayer, of Woolwich. 

GILBERT, HENRY B., to the work of the Ministry 
in Potterville, Pa., Sept.6. Sermon by Rev. 
Edward Taylor, D. p., of Binghamton, N. Y. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Samuel Johnson, 
of Newark Valley, N. Y. 

HALL, RUSSEL T., over the Ch. in ecg 
Vt., Sept. Sermon by Rev. George L 
Walker, D. p., of New Haven, Conn. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Aldace Walker, D. p., of 
Wallingford 


HARRAH, CHARLES C., to the work of the Minis- 


try in Monroe, Io., Aug. 8. Sermon by Rev. 
William W. W ‘oodworth, of Grinnell. 

HOYT, JAMES P., over the Ch. in Sherman, 
Conn. +, July Sermon by Rev. J. B. 
Bonar, of New Milford. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. William H. Dean, of Bridgewater. 

JACKSON, GEORGE H.., to the work of the Min- 
istry in New Orleans, La., June 25. Sermon 
by Rey. John Turner, of New Orleans. 

JAMES, N. B., to the work of the Ministry in New 
Orleans, La., June 25. Sermon by Rev. 
John Turner, of New Orleans. 

JEWETT, HENRY E., to the work of the Ministry 
in Redwood, Cal., July 12. Sermon by Rev. 
E. G. Beckwith, of San Francisco. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. George Mooar, D. D., of 
Oakland. 

JONES, ENOCH, to the work of the Ministry in 
—-, Ohio. 

? 

KINGSBURY, EDWARD P., over the Ch. in Dun- 
stable, Mass., June 22. Sermon by Rev. 
Eden B. Foster, p. p., of Lowell. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Leonard Luce, of Westford. 

LEAVITT, JONATHAN G., over the Churches in 
Patten and Island Falls, Me., June 27. Ser- 
mon by Rew Horace James, of Lowell, Mass. 

LOGAN, ROBERT W., to the work of the Ministry 
in Brunswick, Ohio, Aug. 30. Sermon by 
Rey. William H. Brinkerhoff, of Pierpont. 

MAY, OSCAR G., over the Ch. in Marseilles, Ti, 
June 21. ‘Sermon by Mr. George 8. Cod 
ington, of Lacon. 

SPAULDING, WILLIAM A., over the Ch. in New- 
castle, Me., Aug. 9. Sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor Seminary. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Charles Packard, 
of Waldoborough. 

TELLER, HENRY W., over the Ch. in Essex, 
Conn., July 7. Sermon by Rev. Zalmon B. 
Burr, of Weston. 

WINSOR, RICHARD, to the work of the Ministry 
in Medway Village, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Luther H. Gulick, of Hartford, Conn. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., of 
Boston. A missionary to the Mabratta field. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 
1870. 


BARNARD, Rev. PLINY F., over the Ch. in West- 
hampton, Mass., June 30. Sermon by Rev. 
Gordon Hall, p. p., of Northampton. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. John H. Bisbee, of 
Huntington. 

BARTEAU, Rev. SIDNEY, over the Ch. in Zum- 
brota, Minn., June 28. Sermon by Rev. 
William B. Dada, of Lake City. 

BOARDMAN, Rev. JOSEPH, over the West Cong’l 
Ch. in Dracut, Mass., Sept. 1. Sermon by 
Rey. John M. Greene, of Lowell. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Eden B. Foster, D.D., of 
Lowell. 
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BONAR, Rev. J. B., over the Ch. in New Milford, 
Conn., June 30. Sermon by Rev. David 
Murdock, p. p., of New Haven. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Daniel D. T. McLaughlin, of 
Morris. 

CLARK, Rev. ANSON, over the Ch. in West Salem, 
Wis., Aug. 24. Sermon by Rey. Enos J. 
Montague, of Oconomowoc. 

CLARK, Rey. T. J., over the Ch. in Northfield, 
Mass., Aug. 17. Sermon by the Rev. George 
Lyman, of South Amherst. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, pD. D., of Boston. 

FRINE, Rev. B. MERRILL, over the Ist Cong’l 
Ch. in Saco, Me., June 30. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel Harris, D. p., of Bowdoin College. 

GAYLORD, Rev. JOSEPH F., over the Ch. in 
Worthington, Mass., Aug. 3. Sermon by 
Rey. Gordon Hall, p. p., of Northampton. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. John H. Bisbee, of 
Huntington. 

GRAY, Rev. D. B., over the 2d Ch. in Oakland 
Point, Cal., Aug. 9. Sermon by Rev. Eli 
Corwin, of San Francisco. 

GREENE, Rev. JOHN M., over the Ch. in Lowell, 
Mass., July 20. Sermon by Rev. Eden B. 
Foster, D. D., of Lowell. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. John P. Cleaveland, p. p., of Ips- 
wich. 

HOLMES, Rey. HENRY M., over the Ch. in Ben- 
son, Vt., June 28. Sermon by Rev. Milton 
L. Severance, of Orwell. 

KNOUSE, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the Ch. in 
Deep Water, Conn., July 28. Sermon by 
Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, p.p., pf Claverack, N.Y. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Salmon McCall, of 
Saybrook. 

LYMAN, Rev. ALBERT J., over the Ist Ch. in 
Milford, Conn., Sept. 7. Sermon by Rey. 
Oliver E. Daggett, p. p., of Yale College. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D.D., of New Haven. 

MOREHOUSE, Rev. DARIUS A., over the Ch. in 
Essex, Mass. Sermon by Rey. Eden B. Fos- 
ter, D. D., of Lowell. 

MORRILL, Rev. STEPHEN S., over the Ch. in 
Henniker, N. H., Sept. 1. Sermon by Rev. 
Frederick D. Ayer, of Concord. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John K. Young, D.p., of 
Hopkinton. 

SLEEPER, Rev. WILLIAM T., over the Ch. in 
Sherman, Me., June 26. Sermon by Rev. 
Horace James, of Lowell, Mass. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Franklin D. Austin, of 
Presque Isle. 

SMITH, Rev. IREM W., over the Ch. in Tolland, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. Elias H. Richardson, 
of Westfield. 

STRONG, Rev. J. H., over the Ch. in Soquel, Cal. 

WAINWRIGHT, Rev. GEORGE W.., over the Ch. 
in Chippewa, Wis., Sept. 7. Sermon by Rey. 
A. 0. Star, of Menomonee. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1870. 
BACON, Rev. JAMES M., from the Ch. in Essex, 
ass., June 30. 
BINGHAM, Rev. JOEL &., p. p., from the Ch. in 
East Boston, Mass., Sept. 6. 
BRADFORD, Rev. DANA B., from the Ist Ch. in 
Randolph, Vt. 
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CLARK, Rev. EDWARD W., from the Ch. in 
Claremont, N. H., June 21. 

DODGE, Rev. BENJAMIN, from the Ch. in North 
Abington, Mass., June 29. 

FISK, Rev. PERRIN B., from the Ch. in Peacham, 
Vt., August 1. 

HAZEN, Rev. HENRY A., from the Ch. in Lyme, 

. H., Sept. 8. 

HOWARD, Rev. ROWLAND, from the Ch. in 
Farmington, Me., Aug. 9. 

MOOAR, Rev. GEORGE, p. p., from the Ist Ch. in 
Oakland, Cal., Aug. 4. 

NORTHRUP, Rev. BENNET F., from the Ch. in 
Griswold, Conn., June 28. 

PARKER, Rev. ALEXANDER, from the Ch. in 
Nevada City, Cal., Sept. 

RAY, Rev. BENJAMIN F., from the Ch. in Hart- 
ford, Vt., July 11. 

RICHARDS, Rev. GEORGE, from the Ist Ch. in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Aug. 

ROOT, Rev. EDWARD W., from the Ch. in West- 
erly, R. I., June 30. 

SWALLOW, Rev. JOSEPH E., from the Ch. in 
Groton, Conn., June 28. 

THACHER, Rev. ISAIAH C., from the Ch. in 
Gloucester, Mass., Aug. 18. 

TUPPER, Rev. MARTYN, from the Ch. in Hard- 
wick, Mass., Sept. 1. 

WHITTLESEY, Rev. ELISHA, from the Ch. in 
Waterbury, Conn., July 14. 

WICKES, Rev. THOMAS, p.p., from the Ch. in 
Jamestown, N. Y., Aug. 24. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. CHARLES H. 8., from the Ch. in 
Concord, Mass., June 21. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1870. 


DUTTON — SWEET. In Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 
24, Rev. Horace Dutton, of Northborough, 
to Miss Martha G. Sweet. 

EVANS — ROBERTS. In New York, July 26, 
Rev. Daniel A. Evans, of Audenreid, Pa., to 
Miss Margaret Roberts, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 

HADLEY — PAGE. In Meredith, N. H., March 
29, Rev. James B. Hadley, of Campton, to 
Miss Eliza M. Page, of Lowell, Mass. 

HOOD — CLARK. In Parma, N.Y., Aug. 3, Rev. 
George A. Hood, of Chester, Pa., to Miss 
Mary E. Clark, of Parma. 

HOOKER — ATWATER. In Brooklyn, L. I., Rev. 
Edward T. Hooker, of Middletown, Conn., to 
Miss Susan C. Atwater, of Brooklyn. 

LEWIS — HURD. In Bristol, Conn., June 21, 
Rey. Everett E. Lewis, of Bethel, Vt., to 
Miss Ellen A. Hurd, of Bristol. 

MAGOUN — EARLE. In Waterbury, Conn., July 
5, Rev. George F. Magoun, D. D., of Grinnell, 
Io., to Miss Elizabeth Earle, of Waterbury. 

MERRILL — MERRILL. In Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 6, Rev. Charles H. Merrill, of Haver- 
hill, N. H., to Miss Laura H. Merrill, of 
Washington. 

RYDER — BUSHNELL. In Oberlin, Ohio, June 
29, Rev. William H. Ryder, of Watertown, 
Wis., to Miss Mary E. Bushnell. 

SPAULDING — DAVIDSON. In Bucksport, Me., 
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July 29, Rev. William A. Spaulding, of New- 
castle, to Miss Georgia Davidson, of Bucks- 
port. 

TWINING — GRIDLEY. In Clinton, N. Y., Aug. 
25, Rev. Kinsley Twining, of Cambridge, 
Mass., to Miss Mary E. Gridley, of Clinton. 

WARREN — JACKSON. In Andover, Mass., July 
28, Rev. William H. Warren, of St. Louis, 
Mo., to Miss Mary A. Jackson, of Andover. 

WINSOR — SANFORD. In Medway, Mass., Sept. 
7, Rev. Richard Winsor, to Miss Mary San- 
ford, of Medway. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 
1870. 


ADAMS, Rev. SOLOMON, in Auburndale, Mass., 
July 20, aged 73 years. 

CLAGGETT, Rev. WILLIAM, in Washington, N. 
H., Aug. 2, aged 74 years. 


GRAY, Rey. A. R., in Coventry, Vt., Aug. 
HAND, Rev. RICHARD C., in Brooklyn, L. I., aged 
68 years. 


LORD, Rev. NATHAN, D.D., in Hanover, N. H., 
Sept. 9, aged 78 years. 

MORSE, Rev. GROSVENOR C., in Emporia, Kay., 
July 13, aged 51 years. 

PAGE, Rev. M. B., in Nashua, Io., Sept. 6, aged 
28 years. 

PATRICK, Rev. JOSEPH HOMER, in West New- 
ton, Mass., June 19, aged 78 years. 
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PETTIBONE, Rev. PHILO C., in Chicago, Il., 
Sept. 16. 

WESTON, Rev. ISAAC, in Cumberland Centre, 
Me., June 26, aged 83 years. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1870. 


AVERY, Mrs. ELIZABETH B., wife of Rev. Henry, 
in Jacksonville, Fla., Sept. 1. 

CRANE, Mrs. , Wife of the late Rev. William 
W., in Hart, Mich., Sept. 7. 

CROSS, Mrs. FRANCES A. J., wife of Rev. Joseph 
W., at Hampton Beach, N. H., July 20, aged 
60 years. 

DAVENPORT, Mrs. ELIZABETH, wife of the late 
Rev. William, in Winthrop, Me. 

GALLUP, Mrs. EMILY T., wife of Rev. James A., 
in Madison, Conn., May 3, aged 40 years. 

SANFORD, Mrs. CAROLINE W., wife of Rev. 
Enoch, in Raynham, Mass., Sept. 16, aged 
72 years. : 

STRATTON, Mrs. MARY S., wife of Rev. Samuel 
F., in Morris, Ill., Sept. 2, aged 24 years. 

STURGESS, Mrs. MARY, wife of Rev. Frederick 
E., in Machias, Me., July 4, aged 25 years. 

WATTS, Mrs. SARAH J., wife of Rev. Lyman §8., 
in Barnet, Vt., July 24, aged 31 years. 

WRIGHT, Mrs. SARAH, wife of the late Rev. 
Perez, in Pownal, Me., June 10, aged 80 
years. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE accessions to the shelves and tables and floor of the Library have been large 
and valuable since the annual meeting. Through the kindness and patient efforts ot 
Samuel Burnham, Esq., of this city, the remnants of a theological library once belong- 
ing to the Cheshire (N. H.) Theological Institute have been donated to the Association 
by the surviving members of the Institute. There were 575 volumes, many of them of 
decided value, numerous pamphlets, and all useful here. With these came a number of 
valuable works from the private library of Rev. Z. S. Barstow, p.p., of Keene, N. H. 
From many sources smaller acquisitions have been secured. These all have an intrinsic 
worth, and every one is a new appeal for the speedy erection of the Congregational 
House. There is now no convenient opportunity for arranging the books and pamphlets, 
so as to make them the most useful, nor is our building as completely fire-proof as the 
increasing value of this Library absolutely demands. 

The Directors of this Association are deeply impressed with the importance of mak- 
ing the most of the remainder of this Memorial Year, in securing liberal offerings for 
‘THe CoNGREGATIONAL House.” As it is tg be a denominational house, it is to be 
reasonably supposed that all of the denomination will wish to have a share in its erec- 
tion. Movements are now in progress to raise, in Boston and immediate vicinity, by 
large subscriptions, at least $100,000 in addition to the $66,000 now at command. 
Outside of this limited circle it is earnestly requested that all our Congregational 
churches will take up one generous and general collection; and for many reasons this 
year seems the fitting time, even though it may not be every way the most convenient 
time. The Directors, by unanimous vote, have decided to address the pastors of all our 
churches, entreating them to preach on the third Sabbath of November, the 20th, on 
some subject suggested by this Memorial Year, especially presenting the great and 
pressing importance of the Congregational House now, and arranging for a collection 
or subscription in this behalf at that time. This day is chosen chiefly because it is 
within one day — the 21st — of the exact anniversary of the signing of the “Compact,” 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, rHE GREAT EVENT in the history of that extraordinary 
company. That little instrument is, confessedly, the germ of every constitution which 
recognizes a civil government of the people, by the people, for the people. It is more 
than desired that every pastor will regard this invitation as especially directed to him. 
Every facility will be afforded him for the intelligent presentation of the subject to his 
people, that is in the power of the undersigned. If by any means the time named can- 
not be thus used, it is hoped that before the 31st of March, 1871, when our Memorial 
Year will end, —as on that day, 1621, the last of the Pilgrims left the cabin of the May- 
flower, — this subject will be presented, and a hearty response will be made. It does not 
seem possible that any church, small or large, rich or poor, could excuse itself, or ask to 
be excused, from one contribution for this national, general, Congregational object, of 
value to all, and in which all will want to beara part. If those on whom rests the 
chief responsibility of directing in relation to this building seem to any one too urgent, 
it is only because their position compels them to see the great need of such a building, 
and that the time has fully come when Congregationalists throughout the land should 
join heart and hand, saying, “let us rise up and build.” Each church will please con- 
sider itself especially called upon and appealed to for that “ONE GENEROUS CONTRI- 
BuUTION,” and also that the way will be open for a repetition of this appeal, until that 
“ one generous contribution ” does come. For any further particulars, address 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec., 
40 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


InsTEAD of sending out to the churches simply an Annual Report of its receipts and 
operations, the Congregational Union has this year issued a Manual embracing, with 
the customary Report, the chief matters of interest connected with its work. This Man- 
ual gives in detail the principles on which the affairs of the Union are conducted, and 
the methods adopted to attain the greatest possible security as to permanent results, 
No pains have been spared to give to our legal forms the highest accuracy and excel- 
lence, and the attention of business men is especially invited to the practical workings 
of this Association. The Manual gives also the list of churches aided in the erection of 
their houses of worship ever since our denomination entered systematically upon their 
work. Including what was accomplished by means of the Albany Fund, we have 
helped to build 671 sanctuaries, — having paid for this purpose $322,436.51. 

In addition to this, the following sums have been paid to aid in erecting houses of 
worship since May 1, 1870: — 

Congregational Church, Amity, Towa, $ 400.00 

sh 3 Belle Plain, as 400.00 

Fort Dodge, 300.00 

+s ef (special) 105.00 

New Providence, (loan) 500.00 

Prairie City, (special) 196.00 

Webster City, 400.00 

Plattsmouth, Nebraska, 400.00 

Eureka, Kansas, 350.00 

Boulder, Colorado Territory, 500.00 

Mazzeppa, Minnesota, 350.00 

Essex, Michigan, (loan) 200.00 

Colored Greenville, Louisiana, 200.00 
2d Jersey City, New Jersey, (loan) 500.00 
Park Brooklyn, New York, (special) 1,000.00 
Sherman, Muine, 500.00 

s < (special) 427.62 

$ 6,728.62 

The calls for assistance are multiplying, and are already in excess of our means. We 
hope that the interest excited in the principles of the Pilgrims, by the ‘Jubilee obser- 
vances of the present year, will give a new impetus to the work of the Union. 

The special objects which it has been proposed to advance by the Jubilee offerings 
affect, more or less directly, the Union and the ends which it seeks to promote. A 
Congregational House will give a centre and an efficiency to the denomination. The 
present and prospective demand for ministers cannot be met without increased endow- 
ments for our theological seminaries. And there is no other obstacle which stands so 
directly in the way of the success of the Union as our church debts. Those who are 
burdened with the unpaid bills on their own hoyse of worship, naturally are indisposed 
to do much to help others in their struggles in church-building. The Union, therefore, 
has a peculiar interest in having all church debts paid. Still, we hope that the special 
enterprises of this Jubilee year will not divert funds from our treasury, but rather indi- 
rectly hélp on our work. We need a hundred thousand dollars to meet the exigencies 
of this year. 

Ray Paum_r, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, 


49 Bible House, New York. 
CurisToPHER CusHineG, Corresponding Secretary, 
16 Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 
N. A. Catxins, Zreasurer, 146 Grand Street, New York. 
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betically in each class, 
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Abbe, 444 | Bassett, 80, 457 | Braune, ] 
Abbott, 81, 334, 448, 457 | Bates, 830 | Breckenridge, 79 i 
Abell, 51 | Batts, 444, 523 | Breed, 51 1 
Abington, 412 | Bayley, 52, 74 | Brewer, , 404 
Adair, 834, 339 - 80, 330 | Brewster, 852, 360, 448 ) 
Adams, 13, 49, 80, 821, 829, 443, | Beckwith, 329, 445, 457, 576, 599 | Bridge, 28 | 
444, 446, 488, 495, 543, | Bede, 34, 42 | Brigham, 443, 455 
590, 600 | Bedwel, 37 | Brinkerhoff, 599 
Aiken, 70, 179 et seg. | Beecher, 310, 311, 319, 330, 381, | Brooke, 816, 317 t 
Albro, , 47 | 444, 481 | Brooks, 458 ' 
Alden, 80, 826, 327 | Belcher, 572| Brown, 8, 18, 51, 80, 829, 445 | 
Aldrich, 443 | Belden, 829, 443 | Brownists, 27 } 
Alexander, , 61 | Bell, 67, 79, 829 | Bryant, 60, 297 { 
Alleine, 369, 462 | Bellamy, 5 | Buck, 494 i 
Allen, 79, 80, 328, 329 | Benedict, 462 | Buckham, 444 
Ames, 27 | Benson, 415 | Buckingham, 446, 461, 541 
Amsden, 444 | Bentley, 56 | Budington, 57, 446, 462 
Anderson, 447, 457 | Berger, 79 | Bullard, 444 
Andrews, 21, 37, 446 | Bertron, 834 | Burchard, 
Andrus, 80 | Betts, 79 | Burgess, 830, 445, 458 
Angier, 444 | Beverley, 28 | Burnham, 1, 179, 334, 458, 477 
Antonelli, 440, 441 | Bickersteth, 811 595, 603 
Appleton, 68 | Biddle, 69, 70 | Burr, 804, 444, 599 
Archippus, 80 | Bierbower, 305 | Burrage, 328 | 
Argyll, 588 Bigelow, 78, 310, 448 | Burrey, 400 ' 
Arms, 457 | Bill, 72 | Burroughs, 28 
Ashmun, 52, 485, 486, 487 | Billings, 10, 329 | Burton, 829, 443 
Atkinson, 79 | Bingham, 81, 443, 600 | Bush, 458 
Atwater, 444, 600 | Binney, 65, 307 | Bushnell, 448, 600 
Atwood, 79, 457 | Bisbee, 699, 600 | Byington, 51, 81, 399, 400 
Auerbach, 64 | Black, 443 
Austin, 80, 31, 402, 479, 600 | Blagden, 49 | Cadwaladers, 405 
Avery, 601 | Blaisdell, 210 | Cadwell, 830, 405 
Ayer, 443, 457, 600 | Blake, 68, 80, 81, 391, 444 | Cady, 877, 444, 582 
Blakeman, 330 | Cairns, 71 
Backus, 5, 10 | Blanchard, 57, 328, 330 | Calderwood, 28, 30 
Bacon, 49, 71, 79, 310, 329, $96, Blatchford, 411 | Calhoun, 49,576 
446, 462, 600 | Bliss, 79, 829 | Calkins, 83, 332, 462, 468, 475, 
Badger, 2 | Boardman, 415, 596, 599 591, 603 f 
Bailey, 485, 495 | Bockins, 330 | Callam, 828 ut 
Baine, 28 | Bogne, 80 | Calvin, 87, 64, 68 a 
Baker, 80 | Boleyn, 68 | Cameron, 599 Hi 
Baldwin, 19, 24, 827, 828, 393 | Bonar, 599, 600 | Campbell, 458 5 
443, 445 | Bond, 9, 490, 491 | Carpenter, 61 
Ballantine, 445 | Boon, ° 458 | Carper, 80 
Bancroft, 19, 68, 575 | Boone, 369 | Carroll, 443 
Barber, 57 | Bourne, 829 | Carter, 64, 65, 68, 71, 76, 444, 445 
Barbour, 61, 829, 599 | Bouton, 49, 446 | Carver, 404 
irker, 495 | Bowen, 462, 467 | Catlin, 56 i 
Barnard, 181, 444, 599 | Boynton, 444 | Chaddock, m 828 i 
Barnes, 461, 462, 476 | Bradford, 857, 447, 600 | Chaderton, 87 j 
Barrows, 81 | Bradley, 591 | Chalmers, 880, 387 
Barry, 73 | Bradshaw, 27 | Chamberlain, 79 
Barstow, 58, 80, 829, 443, 446, | Bragg, 80 | Champlin, 599 
457, 462, 602 | Brainard, 934, 483 | Channing, 458 
Barteau, 599 | Braintree, 402 | Chapin, ’ 77, 829, 444, 458, 599 : 
Bartlett, 77, 80, 448, 444, | Braman, 49, 341 | Chaplin, 820 z 
446, 457 | Brand, 79 | Chapman, 462, 595 
Barton, 80, 329 | Brantley, 75 | Charlotte, 409 
Bascom, 81, 599 | Brastow, 81 | Chauncy, 541 
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Cheever, 49, 486 | Dering, 828 | 
Chickering, 50 | De Witt, 80, 520 
Child, 10, 443 | Dexter, 448, 447, 595 
Choate, 458 | Dickens, 587 
Claggett, 601 | Dickerson, 444 
Clapp, 51, 458, 497 | Dickinson, 49,51, 81, 829, 448, 
Clark, 27, 49, 50, 79, 81, 304, 313, 444 
828, 445, 599, 600 | Diggs, 7 
Clarke, 425, 446 | Diman, 432 | 
Clary, 79 | Dimmick, 49 
Cleaveland, 600 | Doda, 64, 75, 829 
Clement, 81, 180 | Dodge, 600 
Clement XIV. 588 | Donahoe, 2 73, 76 
Clide, 829 | Donnan, 444 
Coan, 599 | Dougherty, 443 
Cobb, 80, 458 | Dowden, 829 
Coburn, 571 | Downs, 401 
Cochran, 828 | Dowse, 79 
Codington, 599 | Draper, 71 
Codman, 60, 407 | Duncan, 800 
Coe, 81, 302, 483 | Dunklee, 51 
Coffin, 57, 829, 433 | Dunning, 51 
Cogswell, 829 | Dunpaloup, 810 
Colburn, 180 | Durant, 458, 571 
Cole, 490 | Durfee, 4 
Coleman, 414 | Dutton, 80, 81, 485, 495, 600 
Collier, 64 | Dwight, 5, 401, 444 
Collins, 79, 81, 589, 540 | Dwinell, 79, 829 
Colton, 80 | Dyer, 830, 407 
Columbus, 73 
Cone, 80 | Eadie, 65 
Converse, 10, 401 | Earle, 600 
Cook, 829, 444 | Easton, 828 
Coolidge, 569 | Eaton, 570 
Copp, 81, 458 | Edgell, 61 
Cordley, 80 | Edward 86, 43 
Cornelius, 29 | Edwards, 49, 50, 458, 588, 569 
Corwin, 829, 600 | Eells, 20 
Cotton, 80, 82, 46, 365 | Eggleston, 828, 458 
Coverdale, 4 Elder, 443 
Cowles, 68, 69, 580, 581 | Eldredge, 79, 
‘OX, Elizabeth, 87, 48, 72 
Cragin, 828, 329 | Elliott, 
Crammer, 35 | Elwell, 462, 476 
Crane 548, 544, 601 | Ely, 10 
Crawford, 828 | Emerson, 8, 6, 57, 79, 80, 81 
Crosby, 458 | Emmons, 59, 488 
Cross, 79, 599, 601 | Eradius, 381 
Crossette 445 | Euston, 71 
Crowther, 80 | Evans, 599, 600 
Cruikshanks, 72 | Evarts, 482 
Cudworth, 458 | Everest, 445, 462 
Curtis, 569 | Everett, 
Cushing, 49, 88, 800, 382, 458, 462 
474, 568, 603 | Fairchild, 79, 828, 444 
Cushman, 636 | Fairfield, 444 
Cutler, 80 | Farel, 68 
Cyprian, 81 | Farnsworth, 447 
Fay, 69, 81 
Dada, ; 599 | Feemster, 79 
Daggett, 81, 444, 461, 600 | Fellows, 80 
Daley, 829 | Feltch, 830 
Dall, 421 | Ferris, 829 
D’Andrea, 440, 441, 442 | Fessenden, 490 
Daniels, 800 | Ficke, 443 
Danielson, 80 | Field, 49, 76, 80, 447 
rtt, 829 | Fish, 
Darwin, 582 | Fisher, 52, 816, 432, 495 
D’Aubigne 68 | Fiske, 8, 79, 80, 81, 828, 443, 462 
Davenport, 820, 445, 486, 601 483, 699, 600 
avidson, i Fitts, 302 
’ 80, 829, 458, 462, 520 | Fobes, 330 
ys Fogg, 494 
Dean, — 81, 829, 599 | Formby 75 
De Bevoise, 444 | Foster, 850, 420,444, 445, 575, 576, 
De Falloux, val 577, 599, 600 
De Forest, 444 | Fowler, 1, 487, 488 
De Lorgues, 78 | Fox, 444 
Demeritt, 443 | Frary, 79 
Denison, 458 | Fremont, 597 
mnison, 79, 828 | French, 462 
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605 
Frink, 600 
Froude, 68, 72, 312, 589 
Frost, 447 
Fry, 828 
Fuller, 81, 210, 329, 408, 445, 
590 
Fullerton, 18, 599 
Furber, 49, 458 
Gage, 42 
Galloup, 60: 
Gammel, 80 
Garrette, 828 
Gataker, 27 
Gaylord, 443, 600 
Gerould, 458 
Gilbert, 589, 599 
Gillespy, 27, 28 
Gillett, 485 
Gilman, 45 
Gladstone, 417, 418 
Gleason, 444 
Glidden 329 
Goodrich, 2, 302, 548 
Goodwin, 28, 82, 51, 329 
Gookins, 462 
Gorham, 20 
Gough, 72 
Gould, 51, 79, 444, 458, 462 
Grant, 444, 572 
Gray, 594, 600, 601 
Greeley, 80, 181, 444, 487 
Green, 49, 69, 70, 80, 444, 458, 
599, 600 
Greenwood, 51 
Gridley, 80, 600 
Griesbach, 308 
Griffin, 1 
Grotius, 28 
Grover, 523 
Guernsey, 79, 447 
Guizot, 566 
Gulick, 443, 599 
Guiliver, 79 
Gurney, 80 
Hackett, 584 
Hadley, 600 
Hagenbach, 815 
Haines,” 444 
Hale, 848, 595 
Haley, 828 
Hall, 51, 80, 81, 300, 312, 829, 556, 
599, 600 
Hallam, 35, 47 
Halley, 328 
Hallock, 478 
Hamlin, 55, 487, 490 
Hammond, 447 
Hanna, _ 312 
Harding, 80 
Hardy, 448 
Harlow, 80 
Harmer, 37 
Harrah, 599 
Harris, 79, 481, 493, 494, 600 
Harsha, 584 
Hart, 818, 328, 329, 586 
Harvey, . 
Harwood, 414, 583 
Hatch, 462 
Hand, 601 
Hawes 49 
Hawkes, 80 
Hawks, 445 
Hawley, 79, 302, 330 
Hawthorne, 585, 586 
Hayes, 830, 494 
Hazard, 806 ° 
Hazen, 80, 600 
ead, 458 
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Manwell 444 
Hedge, $0 | | ‘io a Maps,’ 45 
Hepelppes, 588 | Kelley, 71, 76 | Marsh, 80, ie 
Henderson, 813, 314 | Kellogg, 577 | Martyn 
Henry, 181, 386 | | Rewazh, 443 Marvin, 
Henry VIII. 85, 36, 68, 588 | Kendal ‘, 22 | Mary , 87, 48, - 
Heron, 58, ail on, 4a Mason, 32 8, ‘400 
—, 443 | a es " vd Mather, 25, 29, 82, 51, 460, 7580, 
“itd 79 | Kimba 
a i ce ie z 
Hida 44 <ingman, 444 
eden, 81 | Kingsbury, 51, 80, » 81: a McCall” 600 
Hill, 829, 444 | Kingsley, 405 | McClenning 803, 830 
Hillard, 8), 81 | _— 192 | McClure, 49 
Hillyer, 79 | Ki 3 | McCosh, 431 
epoeek, atta. 465 | —, 444, 446, 462 | McElroy, 328 
Hoddle = 458 
Hodges, 458 | Kneeland, 821, 6) | MeKean’ 80, 402 
Holbrook, 409 | Knouse, 63 | McKenzie, 444 
Holiday, —e oe | eel 320 | McLaughlin, . ~ 
—, hic: oie | Krummacher, 70, 71 | aH 56, 828, 444 
food, 20, 6: . 81, 431 
Hooker, 28, 2, 4,8 3, ab, | tal, ei, au, 458 
aCO! ’ 447, 448, 458 
ies, (0, 08, 106, S| ee 7 48 sain, 829, 444, 445, 459, 000 
Hopley, “pee 80, 586 Merriman 
Hoppin, 80,273. snaers Bl, 444 | Meserve, ” 7 
Horton, Ty 4 | oo, , 583 | Metcalf, 459 
— 328 | Langworthy, 82, 831, wha ot, 008 | ae a3 
Houghton, 75, 76, 443 var? 210 Mill, d 65 
Houston, 328 | Latimer, | Miller 269, 411, 444 
Howard, 448, 600 | Laureate, 80, 458 | Mimpriss 596 
Howe, 181, 443, 444, 458 | Laurie, 443° 468 |Miner. 318 
Howland, 800 | Lawrence, 81 | | Mirick. 7 
Hoyt, 81, 210, 400, a) — Lay, 444 | Mitchell, 51, 81, 865, 445 
. 51 | Miter. 
Hubbard, 81, 445, 447, 458, 520 | Leavenworth, 3 | Monte 
Hudson, ? 829 | Leavitt, 80, 329, * im | — 79, 447, 599, 600 
_— an | Lee, 65, 74, 7b, 76 | Moor,’ 328 = 
ull, : 
Humphrey, 6, 10, 448, 552 aeete, <4 0 | — 79 
a Lewis, "70, 330, 404, 415, 458, 600 | | Morrill, = 
Huntington, 403, 458, 542, 53 | Lightbody, rg |-More? ” 329 
ard, 75, 76, 329, 600 | Liggett, 88 | Mott, 330 
Hurlburt, “i 51 | Moulton 412 
Hurst, 69, 70, 315 | a ey, 81 Mountford, 579, 580 
Hutchinson, SS 76 | Mozley 424 
Hyacinthe, 310 | Littel ’ 80, 330 Mulford 416 
Hyde, 80, 415, 444, 446 | Little, " ”"95 | Munger, 1 
u __ , Littleworth, 87 | Murdock 80, 81, 444, 600 
Ide, 59, 60, 79, 446, 458 | — 414 | Murray ‘ 828, 4 
a, 31 | cm 599 | Musgrave, 196 
Ingile’ 818, 319 | Loomis, 80, 400, 443, 486 | Muzey, 
rete, 31 | Lord, "49, 72, 181,'182, ‘330, 88, bake 51, 445 
Irving 73 | ° . iy, 591 
Ives, 828 | ee. = Nelo, 401 
. L ug b J 444 | Nettleton, 8, 6, 10, 482 
Jackson, 49, 599, 601 | loach ary, 814 | Newman, 430, 4 
Jaggar, = lh es 599 | Newton, 
James, 80, 829, 407, 599, 600 | Luce, 8, 405, 600 | Nichols 72, 821, 402, 459 
James I. 7, 47, 444 | Lyman, »? 4831 Noble,” 301, 328, 
Janus, 4 Lyon, Noethen, 298 
Jennings : 
Jessup, ‘ 444 ——— > aly Nocthreg 443, 600 
Jewel, 37 | Macduff, Northway. 405 
Jewett, 444, 599 | Macgregor, 588 a 4 82 
Jocelyn, . = — 79 | | Not 1, 410 
9, 72, 422, 44° , | Madsen 
Johnson, 59, 447, 458, 463, 508 Magoun 828, 462, 000 o| ena 80, 447,459, 460, 520, 1509, 
Johnston mere ey 28 
Jones, ’ 62, 64, 445, 487, 599 | Malcolm, mo | Nye, 
Judisch, 2 ee 458 | Ober 459 
Judson, 59 | Mandell, 52 Offer, 329 
ae 51, 65, 80, 829, 461 | Optic, 591, 592 
Karr, 58, 444 | Manning, 181 | Olmstead 415 
Keatinge, 438, 439, 440 | Manser, 























Osborne, . = 
Osgood, 7 
Owen, 32, 51 
Owens, 828 
Packard, 328, 599 
Page, 80, 81, 445, 462, 600, 601 
Paine, 444 
Palfrey, 419 
Palmer, au 48, 83, 829, 332, 443, 
7, 459, 463, 474, 608 
Pareus, 82 
Park, 50, 448, 445, 461 
Parker, 27, 82, 37, 51, 80, "329, 413, 3, 
Parkinson, 299 
Parmelee, 330 
Parsons, 1, 51, 80, 81, 196, 329, 
445, 447 et seq., 490, 577 
Pasco, 79 
Patch, 330 
Patrick, 601 
Patterson, 51, 179, 338, 334, = 
Paul, 
Payson, 6, 7, 435 
Peabody, 432 
Pease, 445, 459 
Peck, 419, 420, 433 
Peloubet, 599 
Pelton, 444 
Perkins, 79, 330, 405 
Perrin, 81 
Perry, 80, 245, 420, 458, 595 
Peterson, 459 
Pettibone, 601 
Phelps, 20, 309, 330, 380, 381 
Philemon, 30 
Phillips, 444 
Pickering, 492 
Pickett, 444 
Pierce, 821, 328, 445 
Pierson, 443 
Pike, 80 
Pinkerton, 7 
Plantagenets, 73 
Plumb, 80, 328 
Pomroy, 5 
Pond, 80, 484, 490, 493 
Poor, 5 
Pope, 17, 328 
Port, 80 
Porter, 432, 445, 569 
Post, 445, 446, 462, 498 
Powell, 79, 329 
Pratt, 81, 405 
Prentiss, 599 
Prescott, 73 
Pressensé, 583 
Preston, 71 
Prideux, 26 
Prime, 19 
Privatus, 29 
Proctor, 520, 595 
Prouty, 400 
Punchard, 459 
Purcell, 309 
Pusey, 65 
Putnam, 51, 448 
Quint, 50, 447, 460 
Rainolds, 37 
Rankin, 81, 329, 444 
W, 829 
Rawson, 829, 585 
y, 600 
Redfield, 181 
Reed, 81, 328, 444, 462 
Reid, 71 
Raningten, 829 
Renan 65 
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Reuth, 79 | Spaulding 57, 599, 600, 601 
Rice, 79, 459 | Spencer, 426 
Rich, 445, 459 | Sprague, 409, 459 
Richards, 49, 459, 520, 600 | Spring, 49 
Richardson, 79, 808, 829, 600 | Spurgeon, 65, 800, 548 
Riddell, 79, 584 | Squier, 828, 414 
Rider, 52 Stackpole, 459 
Ripley, 880 | Stanley, 309 
Robbins, 459 | Starbuck, 584 
Robert II. 877 | Starr, 600 
Roberts, 62, 66, 71, 76, 600 | Stearns, 18, 15, 18, 49, 443 
Robertson, 65, 316 | Stedman, 81 
Robinson, 830, 852, 858, 860, | Stevens, 541 
459, 551 | Stimson, 443 
Rockwood, 81 | Stockwell, a 
Rogers, 36, 444, 445, 520 | Stoddard 459 
Rollins, 523 | Stone, 49, 79, 811, 429, 431, 444 
Romanus, 380 459, 462, 539 
Romilly, 883 | Storer, 490 
Root, 600 | Storrs, 49, 80, 328, 444, 461, 462 
Rose, 443 576 
Roselly, 78 | Stratton, 601 
Ross, 566 | Strieby, 79 
Rouse, 459 | Strong, 3, 828, 829, 443, 447, 600 
Rowell, 459 | Strype, 86 
Roy, 79, 443 | Stuart, 5 
Royalton, 401 | Sturgis, 601 
Rudd, Sturtevant, 829, 446, 462 
Russell, 528, 540, 541 | Sumner, 81, 421 
| Rutherford, 20 | Sunderland, 414 
Ryder, 80, 600 | Swain, 61 
Swallow, 600 
Safford, 829, 520, 577 | Sweet, 448, 600 
Salter, ’ 862 | Sweetser, 49, 444, 446 
Samosetanus, 29 | Swetchine, fl 
Sanborne, 829 | Swift, 483 
Sanford, 601 | Swindells, 299 
Sargent, 80, 459 
Savage, 77, 829, 330, 443) = | Talcott, 459, 492 
Sawtelle, 445 Tappan, 490, 495, 584, 585 
Sawyer, 495 | Taylor, 80, 829, 459, 490, 544, 877, 
Schaff, 69, 70 599 
Schlosser, 330 | Teller, 444, 599 
Schneeman, 67 Temple, 321; 459 
Scott, 828 | Tenney, 80, 829, 413, 459 
Scribner, 61, 69, 72, 73 | Tennyson, 76 
Scudder, 75, 80 | Terry, . 445 
Sears, 2 | Tewksbury, 829, 444 
| Seaver, 195 | Thacher, 600 
Seey le, 482, 444 | Thatcher, 81 
Selby, 17 | Thayer, 599 
Sessions, 81 | Tholuck, 62 
Severance, 600 | Thomas, 446 
Sewall, 80,495 | Thompson, 49, 69, 80, 328, 829, 
Seward, 421 5, 446, 447, 459, 46 
Shapleigh, 80 | Thrall, £0 
Sharp, 459 | Thurber, 445 
Shedd, 427,433 | Thurston, 61, 81, 829, 398, 445, 
Shepard, 49, 51, 65, 74, 75, 76, 495 
446, 491, 492, 494 | Tidman, 407 
Sherman, 459 | Tillotson, 445 
Sherrill, 828 | Tilton, 51, 335, 523 
Shipman, 828, 443 | Timlow, 459 
Shute, 594 | Titeomb, 445 
Simeon, 82 | Tobey, 446, 447 
Simmons, 69 | Todd, 74, 520 
Simpson, 28 | Tolman, 45 
Skeele, 444 | Tomlinson, 829 
Sleeper, 600 | Tompkins, 80 
Sly 445 | Torrey, 51, 59, 60, 81 
Smith, 87, 49, 51, 75, 79, 181, | Towle, 81 
’s29, 359, 405, 462, 487, 488, Towler, 828 
489, Tracy, 216 
Smithfield, 43 | Treat, 443 
Smythe, 51, 79, 829, 425, 482, 443 | Trowbridge, 821 
Snell, 297, 443 | Trumbull, 641 
Snow, 4438, 459, 551 | Tucker, 445 
Socrates, 81 | Tudor, 73 
Soule, 51 | Tupper, 600 
Spalding, 80 | Turner, 828, 599 
Sparhawk, 81, 300, 301 | Twining, 444, 601 
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Twitchell, 79 | Warren, 80, 811, 447, 459, 593, | Wilkins, 181 
Tyler, , 181 | 599, 601 Willcox, 80, 81, 297, 829, 401, 462 
Tyndale, 462; 494 | Williams, 196, ’312, "909, "408, 479, 
Tyng, 420 | W 415, 572 | 66 
, 847, 601 | Williston, 8, 446 
Upjohn, 447 | Wilson, 308, 311, ioe 834 
Upton, 847, 383, 443 | Winchester, 48 
Urbino, 76, 600 | Wines, 445, 486, 487 
Usher, ve 78, 448 | Winslow, 360, 583 
828 | Winsor, 599, 601 
Vaill, 1, 2, 3, 8, 10, 11, 12, ae 17, 70, 829, 406, 459'| Winthrop 459 
80, 830; 858; 404” 601 | Wolcott, 80, 81, 828, 448, 446, 462 
Valerius, 3 320, 564 | Wolsey, 72, 73 
Van Dyke, ae » 330, 409, = Wood, 820, 445, 459, 461 
Verdi, 427 i | Wi Woodbridge, 
Vermilye, 79, 444 | Whiti 10, 7,80 80 | W ods, 181, 491, 492 
Vinton, 826, 459, 597 4 6 | Woodworth, 329; 445, 599 
i “ae Woolsey, 80, 481 
Waddell, 61 i 445, 487, 523 Woolworth, 
Wainwright, 600 | Whittlesey, 329, 600 | Worcester, 8, 830 
Waite 51 | Whymper, 422 | Wordsworth, 
Waldo, 493 | Wickes, 829, 461 | Wright, 828, 330, 601 
Walker, 265, 829, 578, 574, 575, | Wickliffe, 34, 48 | 
598 Wiggin, 459 | Yeaton, 490 
Walkley, Wild, 443 | Young, 600 
Wilde, 61 
Ward, Wilder, 300 | Zabriskie, 
=| Wilkes, 447 | Zéekler, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO 


BUYERS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 





Having made extensive additions to our stock in both departments of our business, and with greatly 
increased facilities for responding promptly to all orders for Books or Stationery, we respect- 
fully solicit the continued patronage of Book-buyers generally throughout the country. 

CLERGYMEN, THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, TEACHERS,’ PUBLIC LIBRARIES, BOOK CLUBS, 
and all purchasing in quantities, will be supplied at the lowest wholesale rates, as h fc Our facil- 


ities for the 
SUPPLY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


are unsurpassed. We give special attention to this department, and Librarians and Purchasing Com- 
mittees are especially invited to correspond with us. As affording a much needed convenience to our 
customers, We issue on the first of every month, 


Che Librarp Bulletin, 


giving a carefully prepared list of Books issued during the previous months, their size, price, and pub- 
lisher: also a classified Summary of the more important new publications ; brief notices of the latest 
issues, and short notes on the current literature of the month. Please send us your address, enclosing 
twenty-five cents to prepay postage, and the Bullet’n will be mailed to you regularly, free of charge, 


for one year. 
BOOKS DELIVERED FREE.. 


We will send prepaid, to any part of the country, any book published in the United States (except 
subscription works), on receipt of the regular price. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


American and foreign, are promptly received as soon as issued, and all standard works are always on 
hand. Our arrangement for the supply of 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


are such as enable us to furnish the issues of any publishing house, in quantities or by the single vol- 
ume, on the most favorable terms, while our assortment of GENERAL LITERATURE is probably the 
most extensive in New England. A complete assortment of the well-known 


RIVERSIDE PUBLICATIONS 


of Messrs, Hurd & Houghton, of New York, and H. O. Houghton & Co., of Cambridge, Mass., may al- 
ways be found on our shelves, and orders for any of the issues of these houses should hereafter be 
addressed to us. Complete catalogues may be had on application, by letter or otherwise. 





Subscriptions Received for all American and Foreign Periodicals, at the lowest rates. 


Staple and Faney Stationery an Sermon Paper 


Catalogues of Leading Publishers in the United States, and a list of our own publications 
will be freely sent when requested. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


NOYES, HOLMES, & COMPANY, 


117 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
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HAVE YOU PURCHASED THE VOLUME 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOSTON LECTURES 


ON 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCEPTICISM. 





In this book the most important subjects are treated by the ablest minds. The work con- 
sists of a course of ten lectures delivered in Boston during the past winter, on the leading 
questions of the age, by the Professors and Presidents of our different colleges. All the topics 
are vitally connected with the thought and agitation of the times, and are intended to meet 
living issues. The idea that runs through them all, like a central nerve, Is Christianity able 
to complete what it has begun? In them we find orthodoxy looking forward —not back- 
ward ; conserving the actual rather than the obsolete ; meeting real instead of dead issues ; 
preparing for the future instead of fighting over the past ; giving up and changing formularies, 
modes of thought and statement, incidental and collateral details that were ephemeral, but 
not surrendering any vital truth or confessing any fundamental error. Orthodoxy enlighten- 
ing itself and its friends upon every new and interesting issue, — proving itself master of the 
situation ; itself as a fresh living exponent of imperishable and blessed truths. The mental 
clearness, the profound learning, the chaste language, the quiet enthusiasm and liberal spirit 
of these lectures will render them instructive and captivating to all classes of readers, and 
it is to be hoped that all who are awake to the theological and philosophical discussions of 
the times may avail themselves of the light and the logic these pages afford. It is a work 
of superior merit, and must have a large sale. Though only a few days out of press there 
have already been ordered between two and three thousand copies. , 





IN PRESS. 
HISTORY OF THE 


SANDWICH ISLAND MISSIONS. 


By REV. RUFUS ANDERSON, D. D 


Late Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


12mo. pp. 400. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
13 Cornhill, Boston, 


AND BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer. | 
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VALUABLE ENCLISH BOOKS 


RECENTLY RECEIVED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN, 


AND COMPANY, 


Law and Foreign Booksellers, 
110 Wasuineton Street, Boston. 





A BECKET (6G. A.) 
Comic Histories of England and Rome. Iilus- 
trated with 30 colored etchings and 300 wood- 
cuts by John Leech. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth gilt 
and gilt edges, $10; half calf, $ 13.50; tree 
calf, $15. London. 


BACON’S (Francis) Works. 
Collected and edited by JAMES SPEDDING, 
RoBERT L. ELLs, and D. D. HEATH. With 
portraits on India paper, and the Arms of Ba- 
con in gold and colors on each title. 15 vols. 
8vo, half Roxburghe, $100. Cambridge, 1863. 
Large paper: 100 copies printed. 


BALLANTYNE’S NOVELISTS’ LI- 
BRARY. 
With Memoirs of the Authors included in the 
same. 10 vols. royal 8vo, half olive morocco, 
gilt tops, $75. Edinburgh, 1021. 


Contents. —1. Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, 
Amelia, Jonathan Wild. 2. Roderick Random, 
Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker. 3. Count 
Fathom, Launcelot Greaves, Don Quixote. 4. Gil 
Blas, Devil on Two Sticks, Vanillo Gonzales, Ad- 
ventures of aGuinea. 5. Tristram Shandy, Senti- 
mental Journey, Vicar of Wakefield, Rasselas, 
Man of Feeling, Man of the World, Julia de Rou- 
bigne, Castle of Otranto, Old English Baron, 6. 
Pamela. 7. Clarissa Harlowe. 8. Sir. Charles 
Grandison. 9. Gulliver’s Travels, Mount Hen- 
neth, Barham Downs, James Wallace, Henry. 
10. Sicilian Romance, Romance of the Forest, 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Italian, Castles of Athlyn 
and Dunbayne. 


BENTHAWM’S (Jeremy) Works. 


Comprising Essays and Treatises on Govern- 
ment, Common Law, International Law, Poli- 
tics, Political Economy, Civil Code, &c., &c. 
Edited by JOHN BOWRING. 11 vols. 8vo, 
half calf, extra, $75. Edinburgh, 1849. 


CAMPBELL (Lord John.) 
Lives of Lords Broug and Lyndh (be- 
ing Vol. VIII. of the 8vo edition of the Chan- 
cellors). 8vo, cloth, $6. London, 1869. 


h 





CAMPBELL (Lord John.) 
Lives of the Lords Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of England ; from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of George 1V. 10 vols. 
16mo, cloth, $25; half calf, $40; calf extra, 
$50. London, 1866. 

A book that has reached the fourth edition, 
and the praise of which is in everybody’s mouth, 
requires no commendation at our hands. But 
we gladly welcome the work in this new and pop- 
ular form, and think the learned and noble 
lord could hardly have bestowed a greater boon 
upon the profession of which he is so distinguished 
a member, than by placing so useful a book with- 
in the reach of all. *— Gentleman’s Mogazine. 


CHESTERFIELD (Ear! of.) 
Letters: including numerous Letters now 
first published. Edited with notes, by LokD 
MAHON. Portraits. 5 vols. 8vo, polished 
calf, extra, by Matthews, $60. London, 1845, 
Best and only complete edition ; very scarce. 
** In Lord Mahon’s case, the work of editing is 
not confined to putting his name on the title-page 
and adding a stray note here and there. He sup- 
plies the elucidatory information required by the 
text, and employs conscientious care in seeing 
that the text is critically perfect.”? — Atheneum. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
A Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Gen- 
eral Literature; Eighth edition. Jilustrated 
with upwards of 5,000 engravings on wood and 
steel. 21 vols. 4to, cloth, and Index ¢ 125 ;. 
—, marbled edges, $200. Edinburgh, 
1860.; ; 

‘Where Archbishop Whately takes the Rise, 

Progress, and Corruptions of Christianity ; Bun- 

sen the subject of Luther and the German Refor- 

Jmation; M’Culloch, Money, Political Economy, 

and the cognate subjects ; Macaulay and DeQuin- 

cey, their selected Biographies ; Donaldson Phi- 
lology ; Owen, Paleontology ; Herschel, the Tele- 
scope ; Robert Stephenson, Iron Bridges: Bazley, 

Cotton; Fairbairn, Iron Manufacture ; and other 

men, for the most part the work to which they 

were most competent, —the reader may grasp a 

notion of the grand work of reference which is 

| now placed before him.”? — London Times. 





BRITISH SPEECHES. 


Brougham. 4 vols. 
Campbell. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Canning. 6 vols. 8vo. 
Erskine. 4 vols. 
Grattan. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Huskisson. 83 vols. 
Pitt. 38 vols. 8vo. 
Shiel. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Sheridan. 3 vols. 
Windham. 3 vols. 


8vo. Half Calf, $ 25 
Half Calf . 
Calf . 


Half Calf . ‘ 
8vo. Half Calf . 
Half Calf . é 
Half Calf. r R 
8vo. Half Calf . 
8vo. Calf . 


Calf . = 


; Polished 


8vo. Cloth, $10.00; Half Calf, $20.00 ; Polished Calf. 
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WORKS OF JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 


NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD AND LINCOLN, 


59 Washington Street, Boston. 





The Pre-Adamite Earth. Contributions to Theological Science. By Joun 
Harris, D.D. New and revised edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
A work of Theological Science, not to be passed over with a glance. It applies principles or laws 
to the successive stages of the Pre-Adamite Earth ; 3 to the historical development of man, the family, 
nation, Son of God, Church, the Bible revelation, and the future prospects of humanity. 


Man Primeval: or, The Constitution and Primitive Condition of the Human 
Being, with a finely engraved Portrait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The distribution and arrangement of thought in this volume are such as to afford ample scope for 
the author’s remarkable powers of analysis and illustration. In a masterly way the author grapples 
with almost every difficult and perplexing subject which comes within the range of his proposed in- 
quiry into the constitution and condition of Man Primeval. 


. Patriarchy ; or, The Family, its Constitution and Probation. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This is a work that should find a place in every family ; containing as it does a profound and 
eloquent exposition of the constitution, laws, and history of the family, as well as much important 
instruction and sound advice, touching the family, family government, family education, etc., etc., 
of the present time. 


The Great Teacher 3 or, Characteristics of our Lord’s Ministry, by Joun Har- 
ris, D. D. With an Introductory Essay by H. Humpurey, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This volume should be read by every Christian; the author writes like one who has long been 
accustomed to “sit at the feet of Jesus,”? and has eminently profited under his teaching. It is a 
storehouse of well-directed thoughts, imbued with deep Christian feeling, and clothed in a perspicuous 
and polished language. 


The Great Commission $ or, The Christian Church constituted and charged 
to convey the Gospel to the World. A Prize Essay. With an Introductory Essay by 
W. RB. Wit ams, D.D. Eighth Thousand. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This work is destined to exert a powerful influence in forming the religious and missionary charac- 
ter of the coming generations. Every clergyman and pious and reflecting layman ought to possess the 
volume, and make it familiar by repeated perusal. 


— above valuable works are bound in uniform style (5 vols.) in a neat box. 
Price, $7.50, and the volumes can be furnished separately. 





ALSO, NEW EDITION OF 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation: A Book for the Times. By an 
. AMERICAN CiTIzZEN. With an Introductory Essay by Catvin E. Stowg, D.D. 
OG New improved and enlarged edition. 12mo. Cloth, $ 1.25. 


God Revealed in Nature and in Christ; including a refutation of the 
Development Theory contained in the “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. By 
Rev. James B. Waker, Author of “ The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Prophecy: A Preparation for Christ. Bampton Lectures for 1860. By R. Payne 
Smitu, D’ D., Regius Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Cintth, Oxford. 
12mo. $1.75. 

{@™ A work of marked ability and interest. 





NEW TEXT-BOOK. JUST NOR 


Outlines of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Philoso $ for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By J. CLARK Murray, Professor of ¥ sori ‘and Moral eee 
Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. With an Introduction by Jams McCosu, LL. D 
President of Princeton College. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S LATEST BOOKS. 


ey Flower Series, By Mrs, M. L. CLARK. 

ith many beautiful pictures, 

Daisy’s Mission. Kitty’s Tableaux. 

Little Blossom. Little White Mice Boy. 
4vols. 24mo. $1.20. 


Strawberry Hill Series. 

Strawberry Hill. Bye-Path Meadow. 
Bloomfield. 

3 vols. 16mo. Elegant side and back dies. $4.50. 


Rock of Ages Library. Three elegant pres- 
entation volumes. Quarto. Red Line Series. 
Price per set, $ 5.00. 

1. Rock of Ages. By Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D. 

2. Quiet Hour. By Rev. Heman Lincoln, D. D. 

And Morning and Night Watches. 
3. Mind and Words of Jesus and Faithful Promiser. 


Fair Play Series. By REV. J. D. STRONG. 
Winter-Green Girl. Better than Gold, 


Fair Piay. Susie’s Watch. 
Kitty Collins. Bold as a Lion. 
6 vols. 24mo, Illustrated. $ 1.80. 


Overcoming Series. 
Overcoming. 
Sybil’s a. 


Little Ben Hadden. 


vols. 16mo. $3.75. 


Devotional Series. Five beautifully printed 
18mo volumes, in new and very elegant styles 
of binding. 

1. Morning and Night Watches. 

2. Mind and Words of Jesus, and Faithful Prom- 

iser. 

3. Imitation of Christ. 

4. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. 

5. The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying. 

Price per set, $3.75 ; = gilt sides and edges, 
$ 6.25. 


Blue-Eyed Jimmy; or, The Good Boy. 
Price, $ 1.00. 


Johnny Jones; or, The Bad Boy. Price, 
$ 1.00. 


Ruth Shaw; or, The Good Girl. Price, $1.00. 
Tattte Nesmith ; or, The Bad Girl. Price, 
$ 1.00. 


Little Bertie’s Picture Library. By REV. 
J. D. STRONG. 
Little Bertie. 
Trust and Try. 
Brown Pony. 
Wilful Waste. 
Gregory Gold. 


Little Nora. 
The Lame Beggar. 
Too Late. 
The Blacksmith. 
Minna’s Proud Heart. 
Beauty Benson. Truthful Jimmy. 

12 vols. 24mo. $3.00. 


Quiet Hour Series. Six volumes. Style of 
binding new and elegant, red edges, tinted paper. 

1. Quiet Hour. By Rev. Heman Lincoln, D. D. 

2. Morning Watches. By Rev. J. B. McDuff. 

3. Night Watches. “ “ = 


4. Mind of Jesus. s“ “ “ 
5. Words of Jesus. “ “ “ 
6. Faithful Promiser. se “ “ 


Price per vol., 50 cents. 
Child Life Series. 
Child Life. 
Little Lillie’s Travels. 
Haps and Mishaps. 
5 vols, 


Old Friends, 
Neighborly Love. 


$5.00. 





Hours of Christian Devotion. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck, with a 
Preface by the REV. HORATIUS BONAR, D. D. 
“This new volume of Dr. Tholuck will prove 

that there is no necessity for being flat and mo- 

notonous in a work of devotion, and that even in 
this region there can be found richness of thought 
and beauty of expression, that tell us we are in 
the society of a poet and a thinker and a critic, 
as well as of a man of God, and that makes us 
hesitate whether to designate these ‘ Hours of De-, 
votion’ a series of expositions, or an assemblage 
of lofty meditations, or a succession of noble 
hymns.” 

It is an elegant 16mo volume, and will become 
one of the most popular gift-books of the season. 

Price, $ 2.00. 


Alice Benson’s Trials. 
London Religious Tract Society. 
trated. 75 cents. 


NEW $500 PRIZE BOOKS. 


Short-Comings and Long-Goings, and 
Lute Falconer, are the titles of the two new 
prize volumes which Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 
are to issue during the month of October. They 
are choice books, abounding in 1 » indi- 
viduality, magnetism, and character. 


The Judge’s Sons.—A well-told story with 
an impressive moral. The different characters 
and tastes of children in the same family ; the 
worthl of iabl r and pleasant 
manners, without principle ; and the sure tendency 
of secret sins to exposure and shame, are all por- 
trayed with great power. The worth of strong 
principles, and the success which follows pure 
and high aims stand out in strong contrast. The 
book is an admirable one to put into the hands of 
boys exposed to temptation, and in danger of going 
astray. — REV. Dr. LINCOLN. 


Reprint from the 
18mo. Illus- 








Short-Comings and Long-Goings. — 
This odd title is an index to the character of the 
volume. It is full of surprises, moving to laugh- 
ter or tears by its novel way of treating the sim- 
plest incidents. It gives charming pictures of 
home life, creating a longing that such homes 


were more common, to make the world happier 


and better. 


A Year of my Life. — The form of a Diary 
is not attractive td lovers of story-books, but few 
can begin this Journal without reading to the 
end. It introduces to the minister’s family, and 
makes one perfectly at home there, as if looking 
on and mingling with its daily life. The author 
is a finished writer, with a large knowledge of 
books and of life, a keen insight into character, a 
quick sense of the ludicrous, and a style cf rare 
purity and ease. Love-passages abound, but they 
only mirror real life. — REV. DR. LINCOLN. 


Hester’s Happy Summer, — It is rare to 
find a story of such sweetness and beauty. The 
pathos is tender and all-pervading, and steals into 
the heart with a refining power. The influence 
of religion on different natures, and its ennobling 
power on all, is finely drawn. If the book were 
not deficient in humor, it would be well-nigh per- 
fect. —REV. Dr. LINCOLN. 


Pastors and superintendents will find it for the advantage of their schools to send orders direct to 
Messrs. D. LOTHROP & CO., whose experience for twenty years in the selection of Sunday-School 
Libraries is a guaranty that all such orders will be filled in the best manner possible and upon the most 


favorable terms. 


Their stock of Religious and Sunday-School Books is one of the largest in New 
England. They keep a good assortment of New and Standard Works. 
warehouse and depot for Chromos, Mottoes, and Reward Cards. 


Their store is also a Bible 
Ministers, teachers, and all book- 


buyers will nowhere find more favorable terms, more courteous attention, a store more attractive or 


better filled than at the OLD STAND, 40 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


* 
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A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


WALL MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS, 


AND THE FOLLOWING 


LARGE COLORED DIAGRAMS, 


FOR 


Sabbath School Concerts or Lectures to Children, 


CAN BE SEEN AT 


No. 40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
EBEN. SHUTE, N. E. Agent American S. S. Union. 





DIAGRAMS, 


These Illustrations are boldly printed on strong cloth, and appropriately colored, and are as avail- 
able for exhibition in the daytime as in the evening. 

They are lent on the following terms,— For a single Lecture, $ 1.50 per set, and the express 
charges both ways to be paid by the borrower. They will be sent the Wednesday previous to the 
Sabbath on which they are to be used, and are to be returned, in all cases, on the Monday following. 

Orders will be received for any of the Diagrams, at the prices named per set. 

1. Eastern Habitations. Ten Diagrams. Priceperset. . ° ° bute $ 15.00 


2. Domestic Arrangements of the aulamteta, pene of en Ten 
Diagrams. Price per set . ° . . ° ‘. ° - 15.00 


3. The Literary History of the Bible. Fifteen wheniete. Price per on ° - 250 
4. The Tabernacle‘of Witness, its Furniture, etc. Nine Diagrams. Price perset 13.50 
5. Mountains of the Bible. Nine Diagrams, Price per set ° ‘ , e ‘ 13.50 
6. Types of Scripture. Eight Diagrams. Price perset . ; ° A ; Py « 12.00 
7. Life and Labors of the Apostle Paul. Twenty Diagrams. Price perset . 30.00 
8. Map of Palestine, and Views of Cities, etc. Eight Diagrams. Price per set 12.00 
9. China, and the Chinese. ‘Twelve Diagrams. Price per set . 5 ° . ° 18.00 


10. Egypt and tee Bible 5 i? kag Pentateuch and other Scriptures Explained, I!lus- 
trated, and Vindi of — Egypt. hercarigaa Diagrams. 
Price perset . . . . ° ° « -e 19.50 


11. Palestine and its Cities, wes Twelve Siegueen. Price per an : * 18.00 
Catacombs of Rome. Twenty-one Diagrams. Price per set . ° 31.50 


WALL MAPS. 


Map of Palestine. 20 x 28 inches. Mounted and varnished ° . $1.25 
Map of Palestine. 3} x5 feet. Unmounted . ° ° 2.25 
Map of Palestine. 4} x 6 feet. Unmounted. ‘ » 5.00 
Map of Palestine. 4 x 4feet. Mounted and varnished . . ° 6.00 
Map of Palestine. (Colton’s) . ° > . e » ; ° ° 

Map of Palestine. 3 x 4 feet. Varnished but unmounted. (London S. 8. Union.) 

Map of Palestine, (Photo-lithograph) . . . . ° . e ° 

Map of Palestine, 6 x 9 feet. (Osborne and Catena) ee oe 

Chart of Saviour’s Travels. 4} x 6 feet. Mounted and varnished. , ° ° 

Map of the Journeyings of the Children of Israel. 4x 5 feet. Unmounted 

Map of Bible Lands. 4x 4 feet. Mounted and varnished ° ° . 

Map of Bible Lands, 4} x 6 feet. Unmounted . e 

Map of Bible Lands. (Colton’s) Showing Paul’s Travels 

Map of Paul’s Travels, (London) . . . ° 


Bird’s-Eye View of Ancient qeumptiom — » Environs. cwitn Key. ) 5 x 8 
feet. Mounted and varnished . ° 12.00 


Panorama of Modern Stvnditie. (With Key. ) 4x or feet. " glemsabied ° . 7.50 
EBEN. SHUTE, 40 Winter Street, Boston. 
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HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


24 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARE PUBLISHERS OF THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE SERIES OF JUVENILES, WHICH 
ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


FAMILY OR SABBATH SCHOOL. 





TINY’S LIBRARY. By E. Stuart 
PHELPS, author of * Gates Ajar,”’ viz. : 

Tiny. Ellen’s Idol. 

Tiny’s Sunday Nights. I Don’t Know How. 

4vols. 18mo. $3.00. 


GLANCE GAYLORD SERIES. By 
GLANCE GAYLORD, author of ‘Culm Rock,” 
etc. 

Mr. Pendleton’s Cup. Miss Patience Hathaway. 

Donald Doane. 

3 vols. 16mo. Inbox. $4.25. 


ROSY DAWN STORIES. 

The Picnic Party. The Twin Brothers, 

The Water-Cress Girl. The Violet Girls, 

The Little Indian, The Two Birthdays, 
6 vols. 18mo. In box. $4.50. 


SILVER LAKE SERIES. 
Truth and Trust, Hopes and Fears. 
Good for Evil. 
Bevelled boards. 3vols. 16mo. Gilt back and 
centre. In neat box. $3.75. 


SWEETBRIER STORIES. 
Charley’s Locket. Little Maggie. 
Young Bird-Catchers, The Pet Sparrow. 
The Picture Clock. Susie’s Victory. 
Will and the Donkey. Six Mince-Pies. 
Woolly Bear. Ripe Strawberries. 
Wilful Walter. Silk Apron. 

12 vols. 32mo. In neat box. $3.00. 


THE LESLIE STORIES. By Mrs, Map- 
ELINE LESLIE. 
Vol. 1, Earning and Spending. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Vol. 2, Up the Ladder. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Vol. 3. Never Give Up. lvol. 16mo. 
Vol. 4. Worth and Wealth. Il vol. 16mo. 
Vol. 5. Secret of Success. 1 vol. 16mo. 
The five volumes in a neat box, $ 5.00. 


THE GYPSY SERIES. By Miss E, STUART 
PHELPS. 


Vol. 1. Gypsy Breynton. 16mo. Illustrated. 

Vol. 2. Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. 16mo. Illustrated. 

Vol. 3. Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. 16mo. Ill. 

Vol. 4. Gypsy at the Golden Crescent. 16mo. Ill. 
4vols. Inbox. $5.00. 


THE LINDENDALE STORIES. By 
LAWRENCE LINWOOD. 
Vol. 1. Sidney de Grey. Vol. 4. Cousin Clara. 
Vol. 2. Nellie Warren. Vol. 5. Peter Clinton. 
Vol. 3. Louis Sinclair. 
16mo, Illustrated. 5 vols. In box. $ 5.00. 





MINNIE MYRTLE SERIES. By PHILIP 
FINDLAY. 

Papa’s Darling. 

Mamma’s Darling. 

Little Favorite. 
Boy. 

Good Girl. 

Little Pet. 


Shepherdess of Daisy Dell. 
Rosa Dale’s Friends, 
Alice and the Ox Goad. 
Work for Play. 

Playing Soldier. 

Sadie’s Adventures. 
32mo. $2.40. 


By MARY DWINELL 


12 vols. 


CHELLIS SERIES. 
CHELLIS, 
Deacon Sims’s Prayers. Molly’s Bible. 
Effie Wingate’s Work. 
3 vols. 16mo. $4.50. 


AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR 
GIRLS. By AuNT HATTIE. 
Lilly’s Birthday. Maggie and the Mice. 
The Sheep and Lambs. The Lost Kittie. 
Little Miss Fret. Ida’s New Shoes. 
6 vols. 18mo. Inbox. $3.00. 


AUNT HATTIE’S LIBRARY FOR 
BOYS. By AUNT HATTIE. 
Apple Boys. Frankie’s Dog Tony. 
The Chest of Tools. Golden Rule. 
Factory Boy. Lying Jim. 
6 vols. 18mo. Inbox. $3.00. 


THE ELMWOOD SERIES. 
Vol. 1. Mill Agent. Vol. 3. Out of Prison. 
Vol. 2. Horace Wel- Vol. 4. The Hunting- 
ford. dons. 
The four volumes in a neat box, $5.00. 


THE BROOKSIDE SERIES. By AUNT 
HATTIE. 
Vol. 1. The Hole in the Pocket. ivol. 16mo. 
Vol, 2. Stopping the Leak. 1 vol. 1l6mo. 
Vol. 3. Lost, but Found. 
Vol. 4. Fashion and Folly. 
The four volumes in a neat box, $ 5.00. 


WAITING AT THE CROSS. A book of 
Devotion. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, 
with photographic title-page. 

lvol. Square 18mo. $ 1.50. 


PLEASANT PAGES AND BIBLE PIC- 
TURES. Twenty illustrations, bevelled 
boards, and gilt centre. The handsomest book 
of Bible stories published. 


lvol. Small 4to. $1.50. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE 


Great Miustrated Family Laper 


OF AMERICA. 





The attention of Parents and Families is invited to “*‘ EVERY SATURDAY,” which is 
believed to be 


The Handsomest and Best Illustrated Family Paper 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


Its Reading Columns contain able editorial articles on all matters of general interest, the best Sto- 
ries, ‘and choice Miscellaneous Selections, from the whole vast range of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
Its Illustrations are of the highest order of excellence and interest. The best artists in Europe and 
America are represented in it ; and the conductors of “ EVERY SATURDAY ” will spare no pains 
to make the Pictorial features of the paper admirable as works of Art, and of the best character for 
Household Entertainment. 





“This admirable and beautiful paper has new claims upon the public. Not only is it greatly im- 
proved in its illustrations, which are profuse, elegant, and timely, but it has fairly entered upon the 
field of family journalism, and now presents each week popular, able, and fresh editorials, well 
adapted to family and general reading. This was really the great lack of the paper in its original 
form. Our American public will read foreign periodical literature only to a limited extent, but when 

resented to them in company with original articles in which current topics are well discussed, their 
ideal is reached. As now conducted, with its excellent editorial and original matter, its admirable 
and profuse pictorial embellishments, its extracts from foreign literature, and its unexceptionable ty- 
pography, we ider ** EVERY SATURDAY ” the ne plus ultra of American family papers.” — Bos- 
ton Watchman and Reflector. 





“The publishers of EVERY SATURDAY are taking special pains to make that journal more and 
more worthy of the signal favor with which it has been received by the reading public. The present 
number is an admirable illustration at once of their success and of their just claims to still further 
prosperity. It is full of excellent engravings, many of which have been prepared exclusively for it, 
and of reading matter, a Jarge part of which is also original. At the same time it retains its old ec- 
lectic features, and thus furnishes an excellent compendium of the best both of American and foreign 
literature.” — WV. Y. Tribune. g 


“ EVERY SATURDAY, as an illustrated paper, has from the start been a succession of triumphs, and 
in its latest issues has almost distanced its former efforts in the same direction.”? — V. Y. Evening Post. 


_ ‘EVERY SATURDAY is unsurpassed among American pictorial papers in the elegance and attrac- 
tiveness of its contents. Whenever we buy a copy we are troubled with subsequent scruples of con- 
science on account of having paid so little money for so many exquisite works of art.?? — Christian Reg- 
ister. 


“ The pictorial beauties of this paper, to which many additions have been made for months past, 
have met the due reward not only of largely increased circulation, but have won for it a place in 
the front ranks of illustrated weekly journals.’? — Cincinnati Chronicle. 





Price, 10 cents a number. $5.00 a year; $4.00, if taken in connection with 
the “ Atlantic Monthly ” or ** Our Young Folks.” 


FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Publishers, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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American Tract Society, 


(NEW ENGLAND BRANCH,) 
No. 104 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


REV. L. B. ROCK WOOD, Secretary. H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer. 
N. P. KEMP, General Agent. 








SABBATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We invite Pastors, Superintendents, and others to examine our stock of books for 
Libraries. We can furnish books of any publisher desired, at a 


Fair Discount, 


treating every purchaser alike, and though we will not give as large a per cent as can be 
given on high-priced second-class books, we will 


GIVE MORE PAGES FOR A DOLLAR NET 


THAN CAN BE BOUGHT ELSEWHERE, 


BAGSTER’S BIBLES. 


A full stock just received from London, comprising PULPIT AND STUDY-TABLE 
BIBLES, in Calf, Turkey Morocco, and Levant bindings, and in 
some new shapes and styles never before imported. 


“CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH TESTAMENT,” 


with Lexicon, and in “ narrow shape,” in Turkey, * Half-Bound,” and Cloth. 


ENGLISH BIBLES. 


OXFORD and LONDON Editions, in ALL BINDINGS AND SHAPES. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL CARDS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Mottoes, 


IN FULL STOCK.' 


A full assortment of all the publications of this Society so well known 
for their 


Cheapness, Beauty, and Reliability. 





ADDRESS ORDERS 
H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer, 
104 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


A Religious Journal for the Family. 
QUARTO, $3.00 A YEAR. 


The Congregationalist is soon to enter upon its twenty-third annual volume. It has never been re- 
ceived with more favor, or welcomed to a wider circle of readers, than during the current twelve- 
month, and its conductors believe that it was never so worthy of general patronage as at present. And 
so assiduous have already been their endeavors to augment its value in all departments of the field 
which it occupies, that they have left themselves little to seek, or to promise, that is specifically new, 
for the year that is coming. 

In general, they can only say that it is their purpose to apply the most liberal expenditure under the 
direction of their most careful judgment, and most faithful industry, to the endeavor to send outa 
paper which shall be the best, in every particular, which — after a familiarity of years with the de- 
mands to be met —they know how to make. 

In particular, they call attention to the following points : — 

1. The Congregationalist, while aiming to be fair, courteous, and charitable toward other denomi- 
nations of Christians, and while publishing a very large amount of matter in every issue which has nei- 
ther denominational stamp nor bias, will yet be true to its name, and, so far as it advocates any polity, 
will speak for and from the Congregational churches of the land. 

2. It thoroughly believes in the resistless force of the Christianity of the Bible as applied to every- 
day necessities ; and that the world’s great need is not so much of any new invention of methods, or 
organizations, as of the ientious effort of Christ’s people to do His will in meat and drink 
and all things ; so that one of its most urgent endeavors is to awaken the children of God to the com- 
prehension, and stimulate them to the performance of practical Christian duty, in the Family, in the 
Sabbath and Mission School, and in Temperance and all true reform. 

3. It seeks to supply the family weekly with something of real value in many different departments 
besides that which is distinctively religious ; and those who carefully read its Missionary and Health and 
Temperance items, its Literary criticisms, its Educational intelligence, its Scientific news, and its ag- 
ricultural and Business columns, will, in the course of a year, obtain the substance of the fresh matter 
of many volumes upon these separate subjects. 

4, Its Foreign department will be reconstructed during the year, and its value greatly increased. 

5. Its intelligence from the churches has long been unapproached in quantity, or quality, by any 
other journal, and especial pains will be taken to more than maintain the high standard of the past in 
this respect. While its Domestic correspondence — especially the stated letters of ** Spectator,’? and 
“ Pilgrim ” — will remain a marked feature of recognized Value. 

6. Its list of special contributors includes Hon. Henry Wilson, Hon. H. L. Dawes, Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Hon. Neal Dow, Hon. Woodbury Davis, Rev. J. P. Thompson, LL. D., Rey. L. Bacon, D. D., 
Rev. John Todd, D. D., Jacob Abbott, C. C. Coffin, Profs. Park and Phelps, Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D. D. 
aa. Rev. T. C. Turberville (editor of the English Independent). Phebe Carey, Lucy Larcom, Grace 

reenwood, Miss E. S. Phelps, and scores of others almost equally well known to the churches and 
the world, Address 


W. L. GREENE & CO., 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON RECORDER. 


THE CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS JOURNAL IN THE WORLD! 











In the hope of meeting an extensive demand and doing a good work for the Christian public, we 
shall resume early in November the separate publication of The Boston Recorder, at the extremely low 
price of $1.50 a year. We feel assured that many in all our churches would be glad of a small religious 
journal at a moderate price ; and though no such paper could be successfully published as an indepen- 
dent sheet at so low a rate, we believe that by issuing it in connection with The Congregationalist, the 
project may be made to succeed ; while we think such a success would be a positive advance in reli- 
gious journalism, carrying the infl of the religious press into many families from which it is now 
practically excluded. it wil] be made up from the columns of The Congregationalist, and will of course 
contain a less amount of reading matter. We shall endeavor, however, to select for it such articles 
and items as will be of most interest to the elass who may prefer a small paper; while as our choice 
for its columns will be rather from the more distinctively religious articles of the larger paper than 
from its literary and scientific ones, or its foreign correspondence, we hope to meet the views of those 
who desire a large percentage of distinctively religious matter in a religious newspaper. 

In order to succeed at the price named, such a journal must have a large list of subscribers, but if it 
meets, as we believe it will, a real want, and is received by ministers, as a class, with the approval 
manifested by the few whom we have already consulted, we believe they will be glad to commend it 
to their people, and to the public, and that it will be welcomed by a large patronage. 

The regular issue of The Recorder in this form will be commenced Nov. 4th, but a specimen number 
may now be had at this office by enclosing a two-cent stamp for postage. Here is an unprecedented 
chance to secure a first-class religious journal at a price so low as to be within the means of every 
household in the land. 

The Boston Recorder will be sent from the start till Jan. 1, 1872, fourteen months, for $1.50! All 
subscriptions should be sent to 


.W. L. GREENE & 00., 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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New England 


{MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1870, . . . $8,300,000. 


Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 


The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of insuring 
in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its NON-FORFEITURE 
law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to insurance so long as his policy has a 


cash value. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 


W W. MORLAND, M.D, WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Med. Examiner. Actuary 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel. 
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MUTUAL 





p it Husurauce Company, 


F ie 
a 
y as 


OF NEW YORK. 


P. C. HEADLEY anp T. F. CLARY, 
Managers New England Branch, 32 Washington Street, Boston. 





G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 





A GREAT SUCCESS! WHY NOT? 


Its POLICIES are NON-FORFEITABLE, incontestable, and unembarrassed with the needless 
restrictions upon Travel and Residence. 

No extra charge for Women, or any class of ordinary risks. . 

Its Guarantee Interest Plan is peculiar to this Company. 

It has adopted Massachusetts law in full. 

The Empire offers special attractions to clergymen who desire personal insurance, or to act as 
agents wholly or in connection with their official work. 

N. BROUGHTON, Jr., late Depositary of the American Tract Society, Boston, is Special Agent 
for the city and vicinity ; and MISS S. B. PACKARD, formerly principal of Oread Institute, Worces- 
ter, Mass., is Superintendent of Ladies’ Agencies. Insurances can be effected by cor d 


a 








WHAT SAYS THE PRESS! 


‘¢The EMPIRE has had a remarkable success. It presents strong features, and it is believed has 
no rival in its claims to public confidence.” — Boston Journal. 

*¢ This Company is a great success ; the result of able, economical, and reliable management. The 
EMPIRE has no superior in the country.” — Boston Post. 

*¢ The success of the EMPIRE has been unsurpassed.” — Traveller. 

“The EMPIRE will attract the interest of those contemplating Life Insurance.’? — Watchman and 
Reflector. : 

*¢ An excellent Company.’ — Zion’s Herald, 

* A very successful Company.” — Congregationalist. 

‘* We knew many years since the President of the Company to be a man of energy, of character, 
of superior business ability, and above all else a successful man in whatever he undertakes. The truth 
is, the Company has adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.” 

Among the names of the insured in Boston we are permitted tognention, Revs. J. W. Olmstead, 
D. D., Ed. Watchman and Reflector ; Gilbert Haven, D. D., Zion’s Herald; A. H. Quint, D. D., Cong. 
Quarterly ; George Gannett, Prin. Fem. Sem.; Hon. 8. N. Stockwell, Boston Journal ; H. Flanders, 
Ed. Traveller ; J. G. Beals, Boston Post; and W. L. Greene, Congregationalist. Also the Rev. T.S. 
Burnell and wife, missionaries from Madura, have taken policies. - 


Call or send for Circulars. Agents of character wanted. 
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FURNITURE. 
GEO. W. WARE & COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN 


FUNRITURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHURCHES, 
DWELLING-HOUSES, AND HALLS, 


Fitted at the Shortest Notice, 











IN THE MOST THOROUGH MANNER, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


Apholstery Goods, Pulpit Trimmings, 
BOOK-CASES, LIBRARY TABLES, 
|; Pulpits, Cushions, Chairs, 


AND 


inds of Church Furniture, 


In plain or elaborate styles, and of all prices, to suit the taste of the public. 





A Jong experience, and a thorough knowledge of the wants of INDIVIDUALS, FAMI- 
LIES, CHURCHES, and SCHOOLS enable us to guarantee perfect satisfaction to our 
patrons. The reputation of our house is well known throughout the country, and it shall 
be made for the interest of purchasers to communicate with us either personally or by letter. 
The large assortment of Furniture always on hand, the great variety of styles, and our 
facilities for filling the largest orders with promptness, are inducements that will be ap- 
preciated by all. 

Extensive business connections enable us to refer to PUBLIC BUILDINGS and PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES in every section of the country for specimens of our work. 

G@™ The attention of Building Committees, Pastors, and Superintendents is especially 


requested. 
GEO. W. WARE & CO, 
157 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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THE 


MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 


STYLE NO, 47, RESONANT CASE, WITH EUPHONE SOLO. 


NEW STYLES. REDUCED PRICES. 


[IMPROVEMENTS PATENTED JUNE 21 AND AUGUST 23, 1870.] 


THE MASON AND HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


announce this seasun very important improvements in their Cabinet Organs, regarded by them as 
adding materially to the substantial excellence of their instruments. The improvements embraced in 
the styles known as 


RESONANT CASE CABINET ORGANS, 


one of which is represented above, they esteem the most important which they have effected for many 
years. They also announce an additional 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


of several leading styles, rendered possible by increased facilities and diminished cost of manufacture. 
They have just completed, and add to previous facilities, a large new factory, and hope hence- 
forth to supply orders promptly. They offer Five Octave Double Reed Organs, Five Stops, Tremu- 
lant, Knee Swell, Carved and Panelled Black Walnut Case at $125. Resonant Case Cabimet Organs 
at $ 200, and with Euphone $225. Also a Four Octave Single Reed Organ for $50, with numerous 


other styles in proportion, 
A new Illustrated Catalogue, with reduced prices, new styles, and full information, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, 596 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW GOODS. 


NEW FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
1870. 


CHANDLER & CO.,, 


Have received and now offer a full and complete assortment of New and Seasonable Goods in all the 
departments of their store. 








They call especial attentton to the following : — 


PLAIN SILKS, in all the new and fashionable colors. 

BLACK SILKS, from the most celebrated manufactories in Lyons. 

BLACK SILKS, at $ 2.25, $ 2.50, $ 2.75, and $ 3.00 — all much below their value. 
AMERICAN SILKS, at $2.00 per yard. 

IRISH AND LYONS POPLINS. 

FRENCH VELOURS. 

THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS. 


NEW WORSTED FABRICS, in great variety and in all the new fashionable colors, many of 
which have never before been offered. 


LUPIN’S POPLIN REPS, a large assortment in the new colors at 50 cents per yard. 

PRINTED CASHMERE, in new and elegant styles for morning dresses, 

ROBE DE CHAMBRE, exceedingly rich styles and colorings. 

PRINTED AND PLAIN FLANNELS, 

PLAIN THIBET CLOTHS, in light and high colors for morning dresses and for children’s 
wear. 

SILK VELVETS, Ponson’s and other favorite makes. 

SILK PLUSHES, in superior qualities and beautiful colors, 

VELVETEENS, black, brown, and other desirable colors, 

CLOAK GOODS, in all the new and fashionable fabrics. ; 

SHAWLS. Our stock of Shawls is unusually large aud varied, embracing styles and qualities 
suited to the wants of all. Im this stock are India Striped Shawls from $ 25 to 


$200, together with a fine assortment of filled and open centres of medium 
and fine qualities. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR for Ladies, Misses, and Children, from Cartwright and 
Warner’s, and other noted manufacturers. 

EMBROIDERIES AND WHITE GOODS. 

PARIS KID GLOVES, in all the fashionable styles and colors. 500 Dozen Paris Kid 
Gloves at $1.75 per pair. 

JOSEPH KID GLOVES. 2,000 dozen, manufactured to order, at $ 1.00 per pair. 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, consisting of Quilts, Blankets, Table and Bed Linens, Embroi- 
dered Piano and Table Covers, Cottons, Cotton-Flannels, and Wool-Flannels of all qualities. 


MOURNING GOODS. Our stock in this department is complete in all the new and desirable 
fabrics for the season. 








Our stock being large and having heen selected in the Europ and home markets with great care, 
we feel confident that we are able to present a more attractive and desirable assortment of Goods than 
we have ever before offered. 

Due notice will be given of our opening of Ladies’ Suits and Garments. 





CHANDLER é& CoO., 
25, 27, & 29 WINTER STREET. 
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THE HIGHEST PREMIUM S 


‘AT THE LEADING 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


OF THE : 


UNITED STATES AND BUROPD, 


INCLUDING THE GRAND PRIZE, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
AT THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


CROVER & BAKER MACHINES. 


SALESROOMS : 
34 Summer St, Boston, . . 495 Broadway, New York. 


Branch Establishments in all the principal Cities in the United States, 





> The Editors and Proprietors of the Quarterly cordially, and from long experience in their fami- 
lies, indorse and recommend these Sewing Machines as in every way satisfactory. In the family of 
one of the editors a Grover & Baker machine has been in constant, and much of the time in hard use. 
for nine years, and has never been out of order, or been repaired in any way, and is now in as good 
working condition as ever. 
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Fields, Osgood, & Co.'s New Books. 


LONGFELLOW’S DANTE. Cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. 12mo0. Uniform with the Cam- 
bridge Edition of pect pie yg Works and the 
Farringford Tennyson. $ 6. 

“Tt is wonderfal to see with ne lucid force the 
traits of Dante are mirrored in Mr. Longfellow’s 
translation.” — New York Tribune, 

“Tt has no equal in its combination of faithfal- 
ness to the original in letter aud in spirit, in its 
rich fruitage of scholarship and thought, and 
in its mastery of the English language and 
English versification.”’ — Vew York Evening 
Post. 


THE GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
Geography of Brazil. By Cx. Frep. 
Hartt, Professor of Geology in Cornell Univer- 
sity. With 100 Illustrations and Maps, aud a 
Full Index. Ivol. 8vo. $65.00. 

This volume embodies the scientific results of 
two journeys along the Brazilian coast, and in 
the interior of the Empire, made by Professor 
Hartt, who accompanied Proféssor Agassiz in 
his expedition during the years 1865-1867. 
It treats more particularly of the physical fea- 
tures as dependent on their geological structure, 
and of the influence which these have had on 
its climate, the distribution of its animals and 
plants, its habitability, and its agricultural re- 


sources. 

A clear account is given of the gold, diamond, 
coal, and other mines of the Empire. The coral 
reef "discovered by Professor Hartt, and the 
curious stone reefs, so long a ‘puzzle to travel- 
lers, are described in a very interesting man- 
ner. The subject of the former existence of 
glaciers in Brazil is thoroughly examined, and 
new and convincing proof is brought forward 

to establish the fact, first announced by Pro- 
pa Agassiz, that glaciers once existed under 
the very equator. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the celebrated cannibal tribe of the 
Botocudos, whose manners, customs, and lan- 
guage Professor Hartt studied from life. 








bs 3a —The Seat of Empire. 


«Tas luéot le to setitorth the phystesl features of 
the vast reach of country lying between the 
Lakes and the Pacific, in British America as 
well as the United States ; and this valuable 
information, collected with all the industry and 
intelligence of an accomplished journalist, is 
deftly woven ‘into the pleasant chronicle of a 
summer vacation tour; the whole enlivened 
and illustrated by frequent engravings and a 
complete and accurate map of the country be- 
tween the 36th and 55th parallels, extending 
across the continent, and showing the entire 
railway system of the Eastern and Middle 
States, as well as the Union Pacific and North- 
ern Pacific Railways.” — Hours at Home. 





Bey ANS ‘Fresintion of Homer’s 


2 vols. 
har valf, $20. 
“The most sumptuous books of the season, and 

foremost in real value as a. literary work. 
While the classical reader will find delight in 
the exquisite rendering of the noblest Greek 
epic by the veteran poet of America, the eye of 
the book lover will be equally charmed with 
the elegance of the style in which the publish- 
ers: have issued the volumes. ~The heavy, 
thick, tinted paper, the quaint, antique type, 
the broad pages, and the solid binding, go to 
make up volumes that would be an ornament 
to any table, even if they were never opened to 
the agrer 4 within. They are magnificent 
books, nobly representing the ue work of 
Mr. Bryant’s life.” — Boston Po. 


Imperial octavo. Oloth, $10. 





LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THOMAS ARNOLD OF FOGBY. 
By Arruur P. Staniuy, Dean of Westminster. 
With fine Portrait. Popular Editios. Two vol- 
umes in one. $2 00. 

Dean Stanley’s memorial of Dr. Arnold has for 
- years been regarded as one of the choicest 
works in biographical literatuce. It tells in a 
simple but very effective manner the story of a 
most noble life. Dr. Arnola’s career and great 
qualities are too well known to require eulogy. 
His simplicity, rare truthfulness, profound yet 
unobtrusive piety, the strength and tenderness 
of his attachments, and the purity of his char- 
acter, made him almost a model man ; and the 
record of his life is of the greatest value as an 
example and incentive to manly living. A 
leading Quarterly Review remarks: “To all 
who can appreciate human excellence, whether 
preacher, teacher, lawyer, or of whatever call- 
ing, we say, you cannot afford to be without the 
Life and jpordence of Dr. Arnold.” 


ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON — 
Sermons. 2 vols. $2.00. Life and Let- 
ters. lvol. $100. 

“The memory of a man so pure and noble, so 
brave and devoted a soldier in the cause of 
social justice and personal rectitude, cannot be 
too well preserved. All that he said and did 
derives interest from his character. Whether 
or not remarkable in itself, it shines with the 
light of a soul aflame with the zeal of pure 
goodness. One would rather learn how such a 
man wore his hat or put on his coat n hear 
of half the events which are commonly called 
great. Intellectually considered, Robertson was 
characterized rather by freshness and rectitude 
of mind than by extraordinary power of thought. 
His intellectual progress was, as it were, forced 
upon him by somewhat deeper than intellect. 
His soul inevitably shed away narrow views and 
unfounded theories, detecting their nature by 
feeling more than by thought, and repelling 
them from a fine sense of their dissonance with 
itself. His reason, one might say, was rectitude 
incandescent, — pure heat of soul rising to the 
degree of light. This it was which gave him 
such persuasive power, and made him an al- 
most incomparable preacher.’’ — Boston Com- 
monwealth. ‘ 

HARTE—The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. $1.50. 

“Mr. Bret Harte has already won a reputation 
as one of the most original of American writers. 
The charm of his sketches is not only in his 
style. That has an undeniable grace and ease, 
a subfiavor of: gentle and spontaneous humor, 
hinting at possibilities of fun rather than burst- 
ing into uproar, and an adaptability to true 

pathetic feeling; but there are many other 

writers who display the same qualities in quite 
as high a degree. His peculiar merit is that 
he has reproduced familiar forms of life in 
phases which we have ali seen, but which no 
one has ever before painted; that he has 
caught the gleam of poetic light which irradi- 
ates at moments common and vulgar scenes, 
and d ‘elements of beauty which lark 
beneath the coarser features of American life, 

— beauty which we have felt a hundred times, 

but never learned to express in words.”? —N. 

Y. Tribune. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE — By 
Rate Waipvo Emerson. $ 2.00 
“He ranges over whole fields “of discovery, 
science, literature, that he may drop hither and 
thither, as wanted by those who fly far below 
him, the seeds of golden grain that shall nour- 
ish in their tardy following.’ — Boston Com- 
monwealth. 








*,* For sale by ail Revssnbong Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., Boston. 













































































































































































































NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LEE & Se ee BOSTON. 


The Book of the Year. 


ALASKA AND ITS RESOURCES. 
By W. H. DALL. 
I vol. 8vo, 627 pp. With numerous Hlustra- 
tions and a Map of the Territory. 
l vol. Crown @vo. Cloth, $7.50 ; half morocco, 
extra, marbled sien. ei aif calf do, ,do., 
$ 10. 50; full —_* jo., do, , $ 12. 


Mr. Dall was Di of ‘the 8 
the late Western Union Tel 





fi Corps of |. 
bt a 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 
BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


Or, The Young Skipper of Pao ve ae A By 
OLIVER Optic. i6mo. Ilustra 
Completing “ The Lake Shore Series.” ; sae: 


THE LITTLE MAID OF OXBOW. 
By MaY MANNERING. 16mo, | Hilustrated. 
$1.06. Completing * The Helping Hand Se- 
ries.”? 6 vols. Hlustrated. Per vol., $ 1.00. 








and i in this volume has given us the result of three 
ears’ observation of the country and people. The 
contains a record.of his.own explorations on 
the Yukon River and Territory, and contains be- 
sides a complete history of the country, statistics 
of population, climate, products, &c,, and is in 
every respect a comenen 4 and valuable work. The 
Boston Traveller says: 

“ Thoroughness is his great characteristic, and 
shows itself without any effort, so natural in his 
manner. He has not left a single branch of his 
subject unattended to, and his volume can be read 
and examined, and used as a book of refereuce, in 
entire confidence that it will meet any demand 
that possibly can be made upon it. There is an 
extended Appendix and also om capital Index ; and 
the illustrations are many, and they are very 

dsome. A large and beautiful map of Alaska 
and adjacent territory is given at the close of ‘the 
work. Seldom has so and a 


THE PROVERB STORIES. 


By Mrs. M: A. BRADLEY and Miss KaTe J. 
NEELY. Completed. 6 vols. In a neat box. 
Illustrated, Per vol., $ 1.00. 

Birds of a Feather. 

Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds. 

Handsome is that Handsome Does. 

A Wrong Confessed is half Redressed. 

One Good Turn deserves Another. 

Actions speak louder than Words. 





Charley and Eva’s a: 
HOME IN THE WEST. 
By Miss LOUISE M. 'T'HURSTON. 1l6mo, H- 
lustrated, $1.00. The third of ‘* The Charley 
Roberts Series.” 3 vols. Inaneat box, 12 Il- 
lustrations, Per vol., $ 1,00. 





volume been issued ; and in appearance it harmon- 


izes strictly with the matter prepared, being a 
work of great typographical beauty. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, ENGRAVERS, 


ARCHIT ‘ranslated from the French 
rf Ss rs, 8. R. URBINO, I6mo. Illustrated. 





“© Written with French enthusiasm and vivacity, 
and exceedingly well translated.” — Buffalo Ex- 


“ We have seldoin found a work of this kind 
combining so many points of interest as this. The 
selections of masters who have made the fine 
arts illustrious by their genius is judiciously 

made, the outlines of their lives are ies 
sketched, and enough of incident and 
interwoven to throw an attractive charm pr 
the record of bare facts.’? — Providence Journal. 

«This is one of the most readable volumes of 








THE BOYS OF GRAND PRE 
SCHOOL. By Prof. JAMES DEMILLE, Author 
of “The B. O. W. C.,” “The Dodge Glob,” 
&e. 16mo. Illustrated. $ 1.50. 


A New Series of Original Stories. 
THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. 


By Mrs. 8. B.C. SAMUELS. 24mo. 24 Hilus- 
trations. Per vol, 75 cents.. Comprising, 





Adele. Nettie’s Trial. 
Erie. Johnstone’s Farin. 
Herbert. Ennisfellen. 





LITTLE FOLKS ASTRAY. 

SOPHIE MAY. I6mo. [lustrated. 75 cents. 
The first of ** Prudy’s Flyaway Stories.” Uni- 
form with ‘ Little Prudy ” and “ Dotty Dimple” 
Stories. 





the day upon painters sculptors, and 
It contains lively sketches of the great artists of 
modern and ancient times, and is gotten up in a 
style worthy a place in _ best libraries of the 
land.?? — Cincinnati Times 





A Timely Work on China, 

WHY AND HOW. 

WHY THE CHINESE EMIGRATE, and 

the peg 00 adept. for the purpose of ee 
ith Sketches « rf Maye. mag 

fase Amusing Incidents. By Con. 

RvssELL H, CONWELL (* Rusecil ”? of the 
Boston Traveller). 16mo.. Milusirated from 
Original designs. $ 1.50. 


Col. Conwell has jnst returned from a journey 
round the world, during which he made a tour 
of observation in China for the purpose of sat- 
isfying himself on the question of Chinese emigra- 
tion. He is so well known as a newspaper cor- 

d and 1 » having been styled by 
our leading journals as “ the most fascinating 
word- painter of the day,” that bis writings will 
need no to be pp i by the read- 
ing public. (Noae-v0 nn by ) 

i> Sold by ali Mea and Newsdea 











THE HOUSE ON WHEELS; 
Or, The Stolen Child. Translated. from the 
Freuch of Mad. de Stolz. By Miss E. F. Ap- 
AMS; With 20 Hlustrations from designs by 
Emile Bayard. 12mo. Tinted paper. Uniform 
with ‘* Alice’s Adventures.” $1.25, Full gilt 
sides and edges, $1.50. 


LETTERS EVERYWHERE; ° 


Or, Rhymes and Stories for Children. 28 full- 
page Illustrations by Schuyler. 12mo. Tinted 
paper, cloth, $1.25; full gilt sides and edges, 
$ 1.50. Reprinted from the English edition. 


WHO WILL WIN? 
16mo. Illustrated, $1.25. 


GOING ON A MISSION. 


16mo. Ulustrated, $1.25. By the Author of 
** Bessie Lovell,” “ Madge Graves,” &c. Being 








the first and second volumes of ‘*The Beckon- - 





ing Series.” 


E & SHEPARD, Publishers 
LEE, SHEPARD, Pi 
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